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PREFACE. 



The following work pretends to no higher cha- 
racter than that of a compilation. It is chiefly 
a narrative of events which have been largely 
treated of ever since the period of their occurrence, 
V but which) alike from their recentness and their 
r importance, retain a powerful hold upon the public 
r mind, while their results not only reach to the 
. present times, but will affect the interests of distant 
^ generations. 

•«« With the history of the aera of American Inde- 

r^ pendence, the biography of General Washington 

" is almost identified. It is justly remarked of those 

who have occupied a position similar to his, that 

l^t were made by their times ;' but it is parti - 

^ ctdarly true of the character of Washington that 

C it was the perfect index of the spirit of his age. 

I Hence, an accurate narrative of his life combines 

I the interest of biography with the advantages of 

jhistory. 

It must be confessed that the public and poli- 
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tical character of Washington's life hafe led his 
biographers into one capital error. They have 
been Americans ; and, with perhaps a pardonable 
nationality, they have confined their narration 
to those parts of his history which, as conn^t^d 
with the political events of the times, reflect ^e 
greatest glory upon the American people. They 
seem to have almost studiously avoided those 
notices of his private life which, though essential 
to the interest of biography, would divert the 
atteiition from the cause to which their hero was 
devoted. The same spirit has induced them, in 
developing the great principles of the American 
Revolution,, to limit their attention to the progress 
of opinion in America, and to pass over in com- 
parative silence the transactions of the Britt^. 
Senate, which was in fact the great arena of the 
political conflict. 

It has been a primary object with the writer of 
the following pages to supply these deficiencies. 
For the private history and correspondence of 
Washington, he has had recourse to all accessible 
and authentic sources; and in developing the 
causes which led to the American Revolution, he 
has endeavoured to delineate with imps^tiality 
the political movements both of the Colonies and 
the parent State* 

Still, however, the reader of ^^^^<|^| volumes 
must not expect to be brought into intimate and 
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foeial acquaintance with Washington. He was a 
Q^kB of w^om it may ahnost be said that he had 
QO.firivate history. The greater part of his life 
Wj^rjipent in the camp and the senate ; and of tjbe 
gr9^nainder» the larger proportion was deyoted to 
tke afiinrs of dcmiestic business ; so that but little 
^^1 left for that kind of int^course^ the detail 
<>f . which supplies the chief zest to biography, 
'^y,. affording the clearest insight into individual 
.ciiaracter. 

. , Under these disadvantages every biographer of 
General Washington must labour. The author of 
ti^ese volumes is conscious of many mor^; and 
while he professes impartiality, he is fully convinced 
t^t he has failed to do justice to one of the 
^n^^test and best of mankind. 
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Thbu ii one grand incident in our own annals presenting the means 
of producing a work at least as interesting and instructive as any public 
Btorjr, ancient or modem. You know that I mean the establishment of 
American independence. Do I say too much in speaking of this as the 
principal event in all dvil history ! 

Only think of the magnitude and the nature of the question at issue ; 
of its consequence, as an example; of the sucoessAil termination of th« 
struggle ; of the elevated and aocompUshed actors, both in the United 
States and in England. The battle was as much fought at home as 
abroad; and some of the combatants were the King, Lord Chatham, 
Lord North, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, General Washington, Dr. Franklin, 
and Mr. Jeflterson. Think, too, of the Manifestoes, the Proclagiations, 
the Declarations of Independence, and " last not least," of the Speeches,, 
which would fUmish abler and more authentic examples of eloquence 
than are to be found in Thucydides, Livy , or Tacitus. These dramatic 
documents have always been the allowed and admired ornaments of 
history. — Sharp*t Lttters and Essafft. Letter to Sir Jamet Maekintoth. . 
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CHAPTER I. 



Ptfculiarities affoctiiig the History of AmeTics-^Outlines of iti 
early Political Condition — Birth of Washington — Early Cha- 
racter and Habits — ^Voyage to Barhadoes— Enters the Army 
—French Invasion from Canada^— Washington proceeds as 
Ambassador to the French Greneral-<- Appointed Lieutenant. 
Colonel of the Virginian Troops — Surprise and Death of 
Jumonyille. 

The history of America offers to the contemplation 
of the historical student one of the most complete 
and satis£Eu;tory experiments which has ever been 
made upon man in his social and political relations. 
It differs horn, most other histories in the certainty 
which attaches to its earlier portions; for while 
the primary notices of other nations are either lost 
in remote antiquity, or are useless as historical 
remains from the admixture which they contain of 
legend and superstition, those s>f the American 
colonies, fiailling within the era of authentic history, 
are genuine and available records. 

There is also another consideration which, in 
the esteem of the philosophical inquirer, attaches 
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2 THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 

peculiar interest to American history. All the 
important events and changes with which it is 
replete, are traceable to the political and social 
institutions of the country, and not to any dis- 
tinctive and general character belonging to the 
people. No society can be imagined more varied 
than that which colonised the New World. Its 
first discovery by Columbus in 1492, had impressed 
a new impulse upon Europe which was propagated 
through all classes of the people. To some its 
undiscovered regions offered a theatre for their 
ambition; to others a field for their curiosity; 
many were allured to its coasts by mercantile 
enterprise, while to many it became a refuge from 
justice, and to not a few the asylum of persecuted 
piety. Amidst a society so motley, characterised 
by so little affinity and cohesion, and in no degree 
modified by the character of the savages whom they 
displaced, it would be vain to expect anything like 
a marked national character, or any such rooted 
and extensively prevalent habits and prejudices as 
would interfere with the free operation of their social 
institutions. These institutions, therefore, may be 
considered to have had a singidarly fair triaJ; a 
trial made under a most rare and auspicious con- 
juncture of circumstances ; and the more modem 
and eventful pages of American history, in parti- 
cular, may be regarded as detailing a series of 
decisive, experiments, establishing certain great 
principles of political science. 

From the earli^^t period of the settlement of 
English colonists in America, though each colony 
had its own separate constitution, yet a general 
love of freedom pervaded them all. The funda- 
mental principles of the British constitution were 
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recognised invariably; and might be continually 
observed modifying the regulations to which local 
and particular circumstances successively gave rise. 
At the same time their institutions were necessarily 
free from those drawbacks which long usage and 
gradually decreasing adaptation to the circumstances 
of the people had occasioned in the mother-country. 
Thus while the representative system prevailed as 
the basis of all equitable legislation, and all com- 
mercial prosperity, there was not- throughout the 
colonies a single proprietor of a borough ; nor were 
there any opportunities for corruption, oppression 
or subserviency, except such as might arise of 
necessity from the vices of individuals. 

The relation in which the American colonies 
stood to England was of a very general, pimple, 
and intelligible kind. Their internal affairs were 
regulated by their representatives in assembly.; 
but their external commerce, in consideration of 
the protection of the mother country, was confined 
to her and subject to the regulations of the British 
Parliament. The limits indeed, which bounded 
the claims on the one side, and the obligations on 
the other, were but negligently defined ; with one 
exoepticm, namely, that which respected the right 
of internal taxation. This the colonists claimed to 
themselves as inalienable ; and ever maintained as 
one of the vital principles of the British constitu- 
tion, and as essential to freedom, that no assembly 
could of right impose taxes in which the persons 
taxed were not adequately represented. 

In these general relations to Britain, the Ame- 
rican colonies had advanced to such a degree of 
power as to sustain, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, a severe and successful struggle with their 
B 2 
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French neighbours, then in possession of Canada ; 
and the capture of Liouisbourg, in the early part of 
that war, was one of the most brilliant successes 
which had hitherto crowned the American arms. 
To the particulars of this war it is unnecessary to 
refer further than as they first elicited the energies 
of that illustrious man who was destined to lead 
his countrymen to victory and independence. 

George Washington was the eldest son of 
Augustine Washington, by his second wife, Mary 
Ball. His father was first married to Jane Butler, 
by whom he had three sons and a daughter ; and, 
by his second marriage, had four sons and two 
daughters. This gentleman was the great grand- 
son of Mr. John Washington, a man of considerable 
wealth and influence in the north of England, who 
emigrated to America about the year 1657, and set- 
tled at Bridges Creek, in the County of Westmore- 
land, Virginia ; where George Washington was bom, 
on the 22nd of February, 1732. Of his early boy- 
hood few authentic notices have been preserved. 
Such as do exist, evince a sobriety of mind, and 
closeness of observation, rarely found at so tender 
an age. These, however, were combined with a 
degree of energy and hardihood which eminently 
fitted him for those unexampled labours by which, 
in after life, he laid the solid foundations of his 
country's freedom. 

The earliest papers of Washington, which were 
found at his residence, Mount Vernon, after his 
decease, were chiefly his school exercises in arith- 
metic and geometry, and are only remarkable for 
their order and accuracy. To the latter of these 
pursuits he seems to have been much attached ; and 
some manuscripts are still in existence which not 
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only indicate the bent of his taste to abstract 
mathematics, but also to practical mensmntion; 
detailing the little events of some of his boyish 
expeditions as a surveyor of lands. Among these 
early productions of his pen the most remarkable 
is, a series of maxims, under the title of ** Mules of 
CimUty and decent behaviour in Company and 
Conversation.** These are very much in the style 
of Dr. Franklin, and many of them are strikingly 
characteristic of the more matured mental habits of 
the writer. At a very early age the spirit of mar- 
tial enterprise seems to have been infased into his 
mind by the political circumstances of his country. 
He lost his father at the age of ten years ; and 
being thus consigned to the sole care of an affec- 
tionate and solicitous mother, his plan of going to 
9ea, which was entertained at the age of fourteen, 
was strongly opposed by her, and eventually aban- 
doned. 

At the age of sixteen we find Mr. Washington 
engaged in business us a practical surveyor, and in 
this capacity making a tour among the All^hany 
Mountains ; the hardships and privations of which 
are described in a journal written by him at the 
time. In the same volume which contains this 
rough diary, are found the drafts of some letters 
written during the tour, two extracts from which 
may not be uninteresting. The first has reference 
solely to his adventures, and is as follows :^- 

" Dear Richard, 

" The receipt of your kind favour of the 
2nd instant, afforded me unspeakable pleasure, as it 
coaivinces me that I am still in the memory of so 
worthy a friend : — a friendship I shall be proud of 
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increasing. Yours gave me the more pleasure as 
I received it among barbarians and an uncouth set 
of people. Since you received my letter of Octo- 
ber last I have not slept above three or four nights 
in a bed ; but, after walking a good deal all the 
day, I have lain down before the fire upon a little 
hay, straw, fodder, or a bear skin, whichever was 
to be had ; with man, wife, and children, like dogs 
and cats; and happy is he who gets the berth 
nearest the fire. Nothing would make it pass off 
tolerably but a good reward. A doubloon is my 
constant gain every day that the weather will per^ 
mit of my going out ; and sometimes six pistoles. 
The coldness of the weather will not allow of my 
making a long stay, as the lodging is rather too 
cold for the time of year. I have never had my 
clothes off, but have lain and slept in them, except 
the few nights I have been in Frederictown." 

The second extract is chiefly interesting as con- 
taining an allusion to an early attachment, of which 
nothing more is known than can be gleaned from 
this, and two or three similar references, inciden- 
tally made about this time. It is as follows : — 

"Dear Friend Robin, 

" As it is the greatest mark of friendship 
and esteem which absent Mends can show each other 
to write, and often communicate their thoughts, I 
shall endeavour from time to time, and at all times, 
to acquaint you with my situation and employments 
in life ; and I could wish you would take half the 
pains to send me a letter by any opportunity, as 
you may be well assured of its meeting with a very 
welcome reception. 
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*' My place of residence at present is at his lord- 
ship's (Lord Fairfax's) where I might, were I 
disengaged, pass my time very pleasantly ; as there 
iff a very agreeable young lady in the house. Colonel 
George Fairfax's wife's sister. But that only adds 
fuel to l^e fire, as bdng often, and unavoidably in 
her company, revives my former passion for your 
Lowland beauty; whereas, were I to live more 
retired ft^m young women, I might in some mea- 
sure alleviate my sorrow, by burying that chaste 
and troublesome passion in oblivion ; and I am very 
well assured that this will be the only antidote or 
remedy." 

In 1751, Mr. Washington made a voyage to 
Barbadoes, for the sake of accompanying his elder 
brother, Lawrence ; who was driven to that warmer 
climate by an attack of pulmonary disease, which 
terminated his Hfe within twelve months of his 
departure. From the brief and interrupted diary 
which has been preserved in George's hand writing, 
this temporary change of scene and residence 
appears to have tended to open his mind, and more 
especially to have promoted those military pro- 
pensities which were shortly to be more perfectly 
developed. 

After a tempestuous voyage from Barbadoes, 
Mr. Washington arrived in Virginia, in February, 
1752 ; and but a few months afterwards witnessed 
the death of his brother Lawrence. He died at 
his own estate, called Mount Vernon ; which thence- 
forth became the property of George, and so 
remained to the close of his hfe. 

It has been adduced as evidence of the high opi- 
nion entertained of George Washington's early stabi- 
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lity of character, that at the age of nineteen he was 
honoured with an appointment as one of the adju- 
tants-general of Virginia, with the rank of major. On 
the accession of Mr. Dinwiddie as governor of that 
colony, it was divided into four military districtSy 
to each of which an adjutant was assigned; and in 
this capacity Mr. Washington's appointment was 
renewed, in Novemher 1753. 

Immediately upon this arrangement occnrred 
those important events which at once introduced 
him to military and political life. Intelligence had 
heen received, from time to time, that the French 
were encroaching upon certain territories heyond 
the Alleghany Mountains, which were considered 
as belonging to the Colony of Virginia ; and^ con- 
sequently, to the British crown. Inquiry waa 
immediately set on foot, whence it was ascertained 
that a French army was approaclung from Canada, 
with a view to establish a chain of fortifications 
from the Lakes to the River Ohioy to take posses^ 
sion of the territory in the name of the French 
king, and to unite the extensive dominions of 
France in America by connecting Canada with 
Louisiana. On the development of this scheme, 
Governor Dinwiddie resolved upon prompt mea- 
sures for the enforcement of the claims of the 
British government; and, as a preparatory step, 
determined to send a commissioner to the French 
officer, who should be authorised to ascertain his 
designs; and directed to obtain all possible in* 
formation respecting the force, progress, and plans 
of the invading army. This delicate and re- 
sponsible trust was confided by the governor to 
Major Washington. He was recommended to it at 
once by the maturity of his ju<)gp|SQt» J^fi energy 
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and decision of his mind, and his knowledge of the 
character of the Indians, through whose settlements 
his journey must Ue ; and of the modes of living 
and travelling in the woods, to which he had heen 
habituated in his surveying expeditions. 

With characteristic promptness Major Wash- 
ington commenced his journey on the very day on 
which he received his commission; and from a 
journal * which he kept throughout the period of 
his absence, appears to have experienced a degree 
of hardship, and to have discovered that kind of 
tact in conducting treaties with the Indian tribes, 
which at once pointed him out and fitted him for 
the more momentous duties upon which he was 
destined shortly to enter. 

Having held his interview with the French 
commandant, and received a definitive reply, he 
immediately returned to Williamsburgh to report 
the result of the expedition. The reply indicated 
no disposition on the part of the French to with- 
draw their forces or relax their claims ; Governor 
Dinwiddie was therefore authorised by the assem- 
bly of Virginia to raise a regiment, consisting of 
800 soldiers, to maintain the rights of the British 
crown; and ten thousand pounds were voted to 
support them in an expedition to the Ohio for this 
purpose. The command of this body was conferred 
upon Colonel Joshua Fry, and Major Washington 
was raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
made second in command. 

Impatient for active service he obtained permis'* 
sion to march with two companies, in advance 
of the other troops, to a place called the Great 

* This Journal is in many respects highly characteristic of 
the writer ; but is too long for insertion here. — - -^ ^- 
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Meadows ; in order to protect the country, and to 
obtain further information of the movements of the 
enemy. On his arrival he was informed by some 
friendly Indians, that the French had driven before 
them a party of workmen who had been employed 
by the Ohio Company in erecting a fort on the 
south-eastern branch of that river ; and that they 
were themselves engaged in prosecuting the main 
object of their invasion by completing a fortification 
at the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
rivers; — a spot which was visited by Washington 
in his mission to the French force, and mentioned 
by him as particularly favourable for such a pur- 
pose. In consequence of this intelligence, he 
started with his small force in the middle of a 
dark and rainy night, under the guidance of some 
Indians ; and after a march of a few miles surprised 
the encampment of the French. ** A disposition 
for attack was immediately formed, in which the 
English occupied the ri^ht wing and the Indian 
party the left. In this manner they advanced, till 
they came so near as to be discovered by the 
French, who instantly ran to their arms. Wash- 
ington then ordered lus men to fire, and a skirmish 
ensued. The firing continued on both sides about 
fifteen minutes, till the French were defeated with 
the loss of their whole party ; ten men being killed^ 
including their commander, M. de Jumonville ; one 
wounded, and twenty-one taken prisoners. Colo« 
nel Washington's loss was one man killed and two 
or three wounded. The Indians escaped without 
injury, as the firing of the 'French was directed 
chiefly against the right wing, where Washington 
and his men were stationed." 

The foregoing brief narrative p£t)u9.ftr|t. engage- 
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ment, is given in the words of Mr. Jared Sparks, 
in the appendix to his second volume of ** The 
Writings of George Washington, &c." And is com- 
posed upon a careful comparison of his despatches, 
private journal, and other documents. This scru- 
pulous caution has been rendered necessary by the 
fact, that out of this trifling skirmish a calumny 
has arisen and received extensive credit, deeply 
affecting the character of Washington ; — no less a 
charge than that of having sanctioned the assassi- 
nation of M. de Jumonville. This report was, as 
might naturally be expected, supported solely by 
the testimony of French historians; and by a 
cautious investigation of their narrative, the whole 
may be traced to a letter of M. de ContrecoBur, the 
Commander of tlie French forces employed in this 
expedition, to the Marquess Duquesne, at that time 
Governor of Canada. The passage in question is 
as follows : — 

June 2, 1754. 
« * * * 

" Since the letter which I had the honour to 
write to you on the dOth ultimo, in which I informed 
you, that 1 expected the^etum of M. de Jumonville 
in four days, it has been reported by the savages 
that his party has been taken and eight men killed, 
among whom is M. de Jumonville. A Canadian 
belonging to the party, named Mon^eau, made his 
escape ; who relates, that they had built cabins in 
a low bottom, where they lay during a heavy rain. 
At seven o'clock in the morning, they saw them- 
selves encircled on one side by the English, and by 
savages on the other. Two discharges of musketry 
were fired upon them by the Engl^^b, blkJ^QPe by 
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the savages. M. de Jumonville called upon them 
by an interpreter to desist, as he. had something to 
say tt> them. The firing ceased. M. de Jumon- 
ville caused the summons to be read which I had 
sent, admonishing them to retire ;. a copy of which 
1 had the honour to enclose. Whilst this was 
reading, the said Mon9eau saw the French gathered 
close round M. de Jiunonville in the midst of the 
English and the savages. At that time Mon9eau 
escaped through the woods, making his way hither, 
partly by land and partly in a small canoe on the 
river Monongahela. 

<< This, Sir, is all that I have been able to learn 
from Mon9eau. The misfortune is that our people 
were taken by surprise. The English had sur- 
rounded and come upon them before they were 
seen. 

" I have this moment received a letter from M. 
de Chauvignerie, which I have the honour to send 
you herewith, from which you will see that we 
have certainly lost eight men, of whom M. de 
Jumonville is one. The savages who were present, 
say that M. de Jumonville was killed by a musket 
shot in the head, while he was listening to the 
reading of the summons; and that the English 
would have immediately destroyed the whole party, 
had not the savages rushed in before them and 
prevented their attempt." 

The above letter of M. de ContrecoBur, is the 
sole datum upon which various French historians 
have founded the charge of treacherous assassination 
against Washington. Its language was copied 
almost verbatim by several authors, and the circum- 
stances which it details obtained very general 
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credence upon the Continent. These impressions 
were still further deepened by the publication of an 
epic poem from the pen of M. Thomas, which 
appeared five years after. It was entitled " Jumon^ 
ville;'* and detailed the reported occurrences to 
which reference has been made, with all the taste- 
less and almost ludicrous exaggeration which dis- 
tinguishes this department of French literature. 
To dissipate these impressions, it is only necessary 
to examine for one moment the foundation upon 
which these historical fallacies, and tragic hor- 
rorsVere built. " By what testimony," says Mr. 
Sparks, " is this statement of M. de Contrecoeur 
sustained? First by the report of a Canadian, 
who fled affrighted at the beginning of the action ; 
and, next, by the vague rumours of the savages, 
who were said to have been on the spot. These 
savages, if any there were who returned to M. de 
Contrecoeur, must have come out with the French 
party. No such savages are mentioned as being 
seen by the English ; and consequently, if there 
were any originally with the party, they escaped, 
like the Canadian, at the beginning of the action, 
and could have had no knowledge of the manner in 
which it was conducted. In any other case would 
such testimony be taken as evidence of the facts ? " 
Thus unsubstantial are the evidences adducible 
in support of this serious charge. It is truly to 
the immortal honour of Washington, that this 
vague and floating rumour is the only one that ever 
threatened to cloud the lustre of his fame. It 
arose from dubious and inconsistent testimony, was 
only entertained by the remote, the ignorant, and 
the prejudiced, and rolls away before the first 
light of free and impartial inquiry.^ ^ d'^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Washington succeeds to the Command of the Yirginian Troops 
reinforced by some Government Forces — Jealousy of the 
ReguUrs— They march to dislodge the French from Fort 
Duquesne— Are met by a superior Force — fiattle of the 
Great Meadows— Capitulation of Washington — Serious Mi»> 
take arising from the Treachery of the Interpreter— Vote of 
Thanks from the Yiiginian House of Burgesses. 

The remainder of the Virginian forces, before 
whom Washington had advanced with his incon- 
siderable troop, were now hastening to join him, and 
this junction was effected at the Great Meadows. 
Meanwhile Colonel Fry had died on the march, 
and the command devolved upon Colonel Washr 
ington. Soon after these events the forces under 
his command were joined by two independent 
companies of Government troops, the one from 
South Carolina, and the other from New York, 
making in the whole somewhat less than four 
hundred effective men. Within this very inadequate 
force, a dispute arose upon a point of precedence, 
which threatened their entire disorganisation. The 
regular officers, infected with a spirit which became 
in after years so conspicuous in the conduct of 
Great Britain, refused to serve imder a provincial 
commander, and nothing but a sense of weakness 
and danger, induced them to waive for a time this 
unworthy jealoilsy. Even after Colonel Washingtpn 
bad assumed an undisputed command, the conduct 
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of the regalars, as will be seen, was well calculated 
to impress upon the colonists, that their interests 
were only secure under their own protection and 
defence. 

After erecting a small fort called Fort Necessity, 
at the Great Meadows, they commenced their march 
agaiiist Fort Duqiiesne, with the hope of dislodging 
the French. They had not proceeded far, when 
they were informed of the rapid approach of a force 
of French and Indians greatly superior to their own. 
Upon the corroboration of this rumour by some 
deserters, a council of war was held, in which the 
officers decided to retire to the Great Meadows, 
and preparations for a retreat commenced imme- 
diately. The events which immediately succeeded, 
are thus detailed by Mr. Sparks, in his recent work 
to which allusion has already been made *. 

<< It was not the intention of Colonel Washington 
at first to halt at this place, but his men had bec^nne 
so much fatigued from great labour, and a deficiency 
of provisions, that they could draw the swivels no 
further, nor carry the baggage on theit backs. 
They had been eight days without bread, and at 
the Great Meadows they found only a few bags of 
flour. It was thought advisable to wait here, there- 
fore, and fortify themselves in the best manner they 
could, till they should receive supplies and rein- 
forcements. They had heard of the arrival at 
Alexandria of two Independent Companies from 
New York twenty days before, and it was presumed 
they must by this time have reached Will's Creek. 
An express was sent to hasten them on, with as 
much despatch as possible. 

• Appendix, vol. ii. p. 456, &c. Q^^gj^ 
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" Meantime Colonel Washington set his^ men to 
felling trees, and carrying logs to the fort, with a view 
to raise a breastwork, and enlarge and strengthen 
the fortification in the best manner that circum- 
stances would permit. The space of ground, called 
the Great Meadows, is a level bottom, through 
which passes a small creek, and is surrounded bj 
hills of a moderate and gradual ascent. This bot- 
tom, or glade, is entirely level, covered with long 
grass and smdl bushes, and varies in width. At 
f^e point where the fort stood, it is about two hun- 
dred and fifty yards wide, from the base of one hill 
to that of the opposite. The position of the fort 
was well chosen, being about one hundred yards 
from the upland, or wooded ground, on the one 
side, and one hundred and fifty on the other, and 
80 situated on the margin of the creek, as to afford 
an easy access by water. At one point the high 
ground comes within sixty yards of the fort, and 
Uiis was the nearest distance to which an enemy 
could approach under the shelter of the trees. 
The outlines of the fort were still visible, when the 
9pot was visited by the writer in 1830, occupying 
an irregular square, the dimensions of which were 
about one hundred feet on each side. One of the 
angles was prolonged ftirther than the others, for 
the purpose of reaching the water in the creek. 
On tiie west side, next to the nearest wood, were 
three entrances, protected by short breastworks, or 
bastions. The remains of a ditch, stretching round 
the south and west sides, were also distinctly seen. 
The site of this fort, named JF'ort Necessity from 
the circumstances attending its erection and original 
use, is three or four hundred yards south of what 
is now called the National Road^ fpur^^l^s from 
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the foot of Laurel Hill, and fifty miles from Cmn- 
berkmd at Will's Creek. 

" On the drd «f July, early in the morning, au 
alarm was received from a sentinel, who had been 
wounded by the enemy ; and at nine o'clock intelli- 
gence camoj that the whole body of the enemy, 
amounting, as was reported, to nine hundred men, 
was gdIj four miles off. At eleven o'clock they 
api^roached the fort, and began to fire, at the dis- 
tance of six hundred yards, but without effect. 
Colonel Washington had drawn up his men on the 
open and l^vel ground outside the trenches, waiting 
for the attack, which he presumed would be made 
as soon as the enemy's forces emerged from the 
woods; and he ordered his men to reserve their 
fire, till they should be near enough to do execu- 
tion. The distant firing was supposed to be a 
stratagem to draw Washington's men into the 
woods, and thus to take them at a disadvantage. 
He suspected the design, and maintained his post 
till he found the French did not incline to leave the 
woods, and attack the fort by an assault, as he 
supposed they would, considering their superiority 
of niunbers. He then drew his men back within 
the trenches, and gave them orders to fire according 
to their discretion, as suitable opportunities might 
present themselves. The French and Indians re- 
mained on the side of the rising ground, which was 
nearest to the fort, and, sheltered by the trees, kept 
up a brisk fire of musketry, but never appeared in 
ihe open plain below. The rain fell heavily through 
the day, the trenches were filled with water, and 
many of the arms of Colonel Washington's men 
were out of order, and used with difficulty. 

^* In this way the battle continnedy from^fleven 

VOL. I. C 
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o'clock in the morning till eight at night, when the 
French called and requested a parley. Suspecting 
this to be a feint to procure the admission of an 
officer into the fort, that he might discover their 
condition, Colonel Washington at first declined 
listening to the proposal, but when the call was 
repeated, with the additional request that an officer 
might be sent to them, engaging at the same time 
their parole for his safety, he sent out Captain 
Vanbraam, the only person under his command, 
that could speak French, except the Chevalier de 
Peyrouny, an ensign in the Virginia regiment, who 
was dangerously wounded, and disabled from ren- 
dering any service on this occasion. Vanbraam 
returned, and brought with him from M. de Vil- 
liers, the French commander, proposed articles of 
capitulation. These he read and pretended to 
interpret, and, some changes having been made by 
mutual agreement, both parties signed them about 
midnight. 

" By the terms of the capitulation, the whole gar- 
rison was to retire, and return without molestation 
to the inhabited parts of the country, and the 
French commander promised that no embarrass- 
ment should be interposed, either by his own men 
or the savages. The English were to take away 
every thing in their possession, except their artil- 
lery, and to march out of the fort the next morning 
with the honours of war, their drums beating and 
colours flying. As the French had killed all the 
horses and cattle, Colonel Washington had no 
means of transporting his heavy baggage and 
stores ; and it was conceded to him, that his men 
might concea. their effects, and that a guard might 
be left to protect them, till horses could be sent up 
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• 

to take them away. Colonel Washington agreed 
to restore the prisoners who had been taken at the 
skirmish with Jmnonville ; and as a surety for this 
article two hostages, Captain Vanbraam and Cap- 
tain Stoho, were delivered up to the French, and 
were to be retained till the prisoners should return. 
It -was moreover agreed, that the party capitulating 
should not attempt to build any more establish- 
ments at that place, or beyond the mountains, for 
the space of a year. 

" Early the next morning Colonel Washington 
began to march from the fort in good order, but he 
had proceeded only a short distance, when a body 
of one hundred Indians, being a reinforcement to 
the French, came upon him, and could hardly be 
restrained from attacking his men. They pilfered 
the baggage and did other mischief. He marched 
forward, however, with as much speed as possible, 
in the weakened and encumbered condition of his 
army, there being no other mode of conveying the 
wounded men and the baggage, than on the sol- 
diers' backs. As the provisions were nearly ex- 
hausted, no time was to be lost ; and, leaving much 
of the baggage behind, he hastened to Will's Creek, 
where all the necessary supplies were in store. 
Thence Colonel Washington and Captain Mackay 
proceeded to Williamsburg, and communicated in 
person to the Governor the events of the campaign. 

^' A good deal of dissatisfaction was expressed 
with some of the articles of capitulation, when they 
deune to be made pubhc. The truth is, Colonel 
Washington had been grossly deceived by the 
interpreter, either through ignorance or design. 
An officer of his regiment, who was present at the 
reading and signing of the articles, wrote as follows 
c 2 
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on this point, five weeks afterwards, in a letter to a 
friend. 

" * When Mr. Vanbraam returned with the 
French proposals, we were obliged to take the 
sense of ^em from his mouth ; it rained so hard, 
that he could not give ns a written translation of 
them ; we could scarcely keep the candle lighted to 
read them by ; and every officer there is ready to 
declare, that there was no such word as asscessma- 
turn mentioned. The terms expressed were, the 
death of Jumonmlle* If it had been mentioned, 
we woidd by all means have had it altered, as the 
French, during the course of the interview, seemed 
very condescending, and desirous to bring things to 
a conclusion ; and, upon our insisting, altered the 
articles relating to stores and ammunition, which 
they wanted to detain; and that of the cannon, 
which they agreed to have destroyed, instead ^ 
reserved for their use, 

" * Another article, which appears to our disad- 
vantage, is that whereby we oblige ourselves not to 
attempt an establishment beyond the mountains. 
This was translated to us, not to attempt buildings 
or improvements on the lands of his Most Chris^ 
tian Majesty. This we never intended, as we 
denied he had any there, and therefore thought it 
needless to dispute the point. 

*^ * The last article, which relates to the hostages, 
is quite different from the translation of it given to 
us. It is mentioned ^r the security of the peT^ 
formance of this treaty, as well as for the return 
of the prisoners. There was never such an inten- 
tion on our side, or mention of it made on theirs 
by our interpreter. Thus, by the evil intention or 
negligence of Vanbraam, our conduct is scrutinised 
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by a busy world, fond of criticising the proceedings 
of others, without considering circumstances, or 
giving just attention to reasons, which might be 
offered to obviate their censures.' 

<' Vsmbraam wa£ a Dutchman, and had but an 
imperfect knowledge of either the French or Eng- 
lish language. How far his ignorance should be 
taken as an apology for his blunders is uncertain. 
Although he had approved himself a good officer, 
yet there were other circumstances, which brought 
his fidelity in question. Governor Dinwiddie, in 
giving an account of thife afiair to Lord Albemarle, 
says, ^ In the capitulation they made use of the 
word assassination^ but Washington, not knowing 
French, was deceived by the interpreter, who was 
a poltroon, and though an officer with us, they say 
he has joined the Frenchf How long Vanbraam 
was detained as a hostage is not known, but he 
never returned to Virginia, and it was the general 
belief, that he practised an intentional deception in 
his attempts to interpret the articles of capitulation. 
But whether this be true or not, the consequence 
was unfortunate, as the articles in their written 
form* implied an acknowledgment of the charge of 
assassinating Jumoaville. The French writers, 
regarding this as an authentic public document, 
were confirmed by it in their Mse impressions 
derived from M . de Contrecoeur's letter concerning 
the fate of Jumonville ; and thus a grave historical 
error, inflicting a deep injustice on the character of 
Washington, has been sanctioned by eminent names, 
and perpetuated in the belief of the reading portion 
of the French people. 

** M. de Villiers, the commander of the French 
forces, was the brother of Jumonville. His account 
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of thb march from Fort Duquesne, and the trans- 
actions at the Great Meadows, was published by 
the French government, in connexion with what 
purported to be extracts from Colonel Washington's 
journal taken at Braddock's defeat. Many years 
afterwards, some person sent to Washington a 
translation of these papers, upon 'which he made a 
brief comment, which it is proper to introduce in 
this place^ after inserting an extract from that part 
of M. de Villiers* narrative, which relates to the 
aflPair of the Great Meadows. t 

** * As we had no knowledge of the place,' says 
M. de Villiers, * we presented our flank to the fort, 
when they began to fire on us with their cannon. 
Almost at the same instant that I saw the English 
on the right coming towards us, the Indians as well 
as ourselves set up a loud cry, and we advanced 
upon them ; but they did not give us time to fire 
before they retreated behind an intrenchment ad- 
joining the fort. We then prepared ourselves to 
invest the fort. It was advantageously situated in 
a meadow, and within musket-shot of the wood. 
We approache<l as near to them as possible; and 
not uselessly expose his Majesty's subjects. The 
fire was spirited on both sides, and I placed myself 
in the position where it seemed to me most likely a 
sortie would be attempted. If the expression may 
be allowed, we almost extinguished the fire of their 
cannon by our musketry. 

" * About six o'clock in the evening the fire of 
the enemy increased with renewed vigour, and con- 
tinued till eight. We returned it briskly. We had 
taken eflectual measures to secure our posts, and 
keep the enemy in the fort all night ; and, after 
having put ourselves in the best position possible. 
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we called out to the English, that, if they desired 
a parley with us, we would cease firing. They 
accepted the proposal. A captain came out, and I 
sent M. de Mercier to receive him, and went to the 
Meadow myself, where we told him, that, not being 
at war, we were willing to save them from the 
cruelties to which they would expose themselves 
on the part of the savages by an obstinate resist- 
ance, that we could take from them all the hope of 
escape during the night, that we consented never- 
theless to show them favour, as we had come only 
to avenge the assassination, which they had inflicted 
upon my brother, in violation of the most sacred 
laws, and to oblige them to depart from the territo- 
ries of the King. We then agreed to accord to 
them the capitulation, a copy of which is hereunto 
annexed. 

" * We considered that nothing could be more 
advantageous to the nation than this capitulation, 
as it was unnatural in the time of peace to make 
prisoners. We made the English consent to sign, 
that they had assassinated my brother in his camp. 
We took hostages for the French, who were in 
their power ; we caused them to abandon the lands 
belonging to the king ; we obliged them to leave 
their cannon, which consisted of nine pieces ; we 
had destroyed all their horses and cattle, and made • 
them sign, that the favour we granted them was 
only to prove how much we desired to treat them 
as friends. That very night the articles were 
sigrned, and I received in camp the hostages whom 
I had demanded. 

«<On the 4th, at the dawn of day, I sent a 
detachment to take possession of the fort The 
garrison defiled, and ibe number of their dead and 
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wounded excited my pity, in spite of the resentment, 
which I felt for the manner in which they had 
taken away the life of my brother. 

<* < The savages, who in every thing had adhered 
to my wishes, claimed the right of plunder, but I 
prevented them. The English, struck with a 
panic, took to flight, and left their flag and one of 
their colours. I demolished the fort, and M. de 
Mercier caused the cannon to be broken, as also 
the one granted by the capitulation, the English 
not being able to take it away. I hastened my 
departure, after having burst open the casks of 
Hquor, to prevent the (Hsorders which would other- 
wise infallibly have followed. One of my Indians 
took ten Englishmen, whom he brought to me, and 
whom I sent back by another.' " — Mimoire con^ 
tenant le Pricis des FaitSy &c. p. 147. 

« Such is the statement of M. de Villiers. The 
incident, mentioned at the close, of an Indian taking 
ten Englishmen, is so ludicrous, that it must neces- 
sarily cast a shade of doubt over the whole, and 
cause us to suspect the writer's accuracy of facts 
and soundness of judgment, whatever we may think 
of the fertility of his imagination^ and his exuberant 
self-complacency. Washington's remarks on thi» 
extract were communicated in the following letter 
to a gentleman, who had previously written to him 
on the subject. 

««SlR, 

" * I am really sorry, that I have it not 
in my power to answer your request in a more 
satisfactory manner. If you had favoured me with 
the journal a few days sooner, I would have exa- 
mined it carefully, and endeavoured to point out 
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such errors as might condace to your use, my 
advantage, and the public satisfaction ; but now it 
is out of my power. 

^<I had no time to make any remarks upon 
that piece, which is called my jouvnaL The enclosed 
are observations on the French notes. They are 
of no use to me separated, nor will they, I believe, 
be of any to you ; yet I send them, unconnected 
and incoherent as l^ey were taken, for I have no 
opportunity to correct them. 

^ ^ In regard to, the journal,. I caa only observe 
in general^ that I kept no regular one during that 
expedition ; rough minutes of occurrences I certainly 
took, and find them as certainly and strangely 
metamorphosed; some parts left out, which I 
remember were entered, and many things added 
that never were thought of ; the names of men and 
things egregiously miscalled ; aodithe whole of what 
I saw Englished is very incorrect and nonsensical; 
yet, I will not pretend to say^ ihai the little body, 
who brought it to me, has not made a literal trans- 
lation, and a good one. 

<' ^ Short as my thne is, I cannot help remarking 
on Yilliers* account of the battle of, and transactions 
at the Meadows, as it is very extraordinary, and 
not less erroneous than inconsistent. He says the 
French received the first fire. It is well known, 
that we received it at six hundred paces' distance. 
He also says, our fears obliged us to retreat in a 
most disorderly manner after the capitulation. 
How is this connstent with his other account ? He 
acknowledges, that we sustained the attack warmly 
rom ten in the morning until dark, and that he 
called fiirst to parley, which strongly indicates that 
we were not totally absorbed in fear. Kthe gentle- 
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man in his account had adhered to the truth, he 
must have confessed, that we looked upon his offer 
to parley as an artifice to get into and examine our 
trenches, and refused on this account, until they 
desired an officer might he sent to them, and gave 
their parole for his safe return. He might also, if 
he had heen as great a lover of the truth as he was 
of vainglory, have said, that we absolutely refused 
their first and second proposals^ and would consent 
to capitulate on no other terms than suoh as we 
obtained. That we werQ wilfully, or ignoraiitly, 
deceived by our interpreter in regard to the word 
assassination, I do aver, and will to my dying 
moment; so will every officer that was present. 
The interpreter was a Dutchman, little acquainted 
with the English tongue, therefore might not advert 
to the tone and meaning of the word in Engli&h ; 
but, whatever his motives were for so doing, certain 
it is, he called it the dea^h or the loss, of the Sieur 
Jumonville. So we received and so we understood 
it, until, to our great surprise and mortification, we 
found it otherwise in a literal translation. 

<< ^ That we left our baggage and horses at the 
Meadows is certain; that there was not even a 
possibility to bring them away is equally certain, 
as we had every horse belonging to the camp killed 
or taken away during the action ; so that it was 
impracticable to bring any thing off, that our 
shoulders were not able to bear ; and to wait there 
was impossible, for we had scarce three days* 
provisions, and were seventy miles from a supply ; 
yet, to say we came off precipitately is absolutely 
false; notwithstanding they did, contrary to articles, 
suffer their Indians to pillage our baggage, and 
commit all kinds of irregularity, we were with them 
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until ten o'clock the next day ; we destroyed our 
powder and other stores, nay, even our private 
baggage, to prevent its falling into their hands, as 
we could not bring it off. When we had got about 
a'mile from the place of action, we missed two or 
three of the wounded, and sent a party back to 
bring them up; this is |^he party he speaks of. 
We brought them all safe off, and encamped within 
three miles of the Meadows. These are circum- 
stances, I think, that make it evidently clear that 
we were not very apprehensive of damger. The 
colours he speaks of as left, were a large flag of 
immense size and weight ; our regimental colours 
were brought off, and are now in my possession. 
Their gasconades, and boasted clemency, must 
appear in the most ludicrous light to every con- 
siderate person, who reads Villiers' journal ; such 
preparations for an attack, such vigour and intre- 
pidity as he pretends to have conducted his march 
with, such revenge as by his own account appeared 
in his attack, considered, it will hardly be thought 
that compassion was his motive for calling a parley. 
But to sum up the whole, Mr. Villiers pays him- 
self no great compliment in saying we were struck 
with a panic when matters were adjusted. We 
surely could not be afraid without cause, and if we 
had cause after capitulation, it was a reflection 
upon himself.'" 

So sensible were the Provincial Government of 
the claims which Colonel Washington and his 
companions in arms had upon their gratitude, that 
immediately on their meeting in August following, 
they passed a vote of thanks to them " for their 
bravery and gallant defence of their country." 
They also expressed to the Governor their appro- 
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bation of the instructionB he had given to the 
officers and forces sent on the Ohio expedition. 
In a word, the entire conduct of this campaign gave 
great and general satisfaction, and inspired in the 
minds of his countrymen so general an esteem for 
Colonel Washington's capabilities for military com- 
mand, as prepared them eventually to commit to his 
single hands the universal interests of his country, 
at the most critical moment of her history. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Colonel Wft8hington*8 Regiment retirefl to WinclieBter.- Is 
inadcquatelj recruited — ^Receives Orders to cross the Alle- 
ghany Mountains — Letter of Washington, showing the 
impossibilitj of executing this Service — The Plan is aban- 
doned — ^New Regulations for settling the Rank of Officers-^ 
Washington resigns his Commission and retires into private 
life. 

The regiment which had accomplished this credit- 
able but unsuccessfal campaign, returned to Win- 
chester to be recruited ; and having been augmented 
by some small reinforcements l&om Maryland and 
Virginia, were directed by Governor Dinwiddle to 
march across the All^hany Mountains^ with a 
primary view of dispossessing the French of their 
fort (Duquesne) ; but^ at all events, of establish!]^ 
one for themselves in an eligible position. These 
directions afford by no means a singular instance 
of that utter incapacity for the administration of 
military affairs wluch distinguished not only this 
provincial government and council, but in after 
years appeared in the national congress and para- 
lysed the energies alike of the general and the 
army. The following letter from/ Colonel Wash- 
ington to his early friend, Mr. William Fairfax, 
sets in a very strong light the almost incredible 
ignorance and carelessness which, throughout his 
military career, loaded him with the responsibilities 
and duties of others : — , .. ., _ .. .. . _ 
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"Alexandria, 11 August, 1754. 

« Sir, 

" Since my last to you, I have received, 
by Mr. Spiltdorph, the letter therein alluded to, 
the contents of which are nearly the same as in the 
one received from the Governor four days before. 
The following is an exact copy of it. 

" * The Council met yesterday, and, considering 
the present state of our forces, and having reason 
to think the French will be reinforced next spring, 
it was resolved, that the forces should imme^ately 
march over the Alleghany Moimtains, either to 
dispossess the French of their fort, or build one in 
a proper place, that may be fixed upon by a council 
of war. Colonel Innes has my orders for executing 
the above affair. I am, therefore, now to order 
you to get your regiment completed to three hun- 
dred men, and I have no doubt that you will be 
able to enlist what you are deficient of your number 
very soon, and march directly to WilFs Creek to 
join the other forces ; and, that there may be no 
delay, I order you to march what companies you 
have complete, and leave orders with the officers 
remaining to follow you, as soon as they shall have 
enlisted men sufficient to make up their companies. 
You know the season of the year calls for dispatch. 
I depend upon your former usual diligence and 
spirit to encourage your people to be active on this 
occasion. Consult with Major Carlyle as to the 
ammunition which may be wanted, that I may seQd 
it up immediately. I trust much to your diligence 
and despatch in getting your regiment to Will's 
Creek as soon as possible. 

" * Colonel Innes will consult you in_,the aj^point- 
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ment of officers for your regiment. Pray consider, 
if practicable, that, to send a party of Indians to 
destroy the corn at the fort and Logstown would 
be of great service to us, and a considerable disap- 
pointment to the enemy. I can say no more, but 
to press the despatch of your regiment to WilVs 
Creek.' 

" Thus, Sir, you will see I am ordered, with the 
utmost despatch, to repair to Will's Creek with the 
r^ment ; to do which, under the present circumr 
stances, is as impracticable, as it is (as far as I can 
see into the thing) to dispossess the French of 
their fort; both of which, with our means, are 
morally impossible. 

" The Governor observes, that, considering the 
state of our forces at present, it is thought advisable 
to move out immediately to dispossess the French. 
Now that very reason, < the state of our forces,' is 
alone sufficient against the measure, without a 
large addition to them. Consider, I pray you. 
Sir, under what unhappy circumstances the men at 
present are; and their numbers, compared with 
those of the enemy, are so inconsiderable, that we 
should be harassed and driven from place to place 
at their pleasure. To what end the building of a 
fort would be, unless we could proceed as far as 
Red-stone, where we should have to take water, 
and where the enemy can come with their artillery, 
I cannot see, unless it be to secure a retreat, which 
we should have no occasion for, were we to go out 
in proper force and properly provided, which I 
aver cannot be done this fall ; for, before our force 
can be collected, with proper stores of provisions, 
ammunition, and working-tools, the season would 
approach in which horses cannot travel over the 
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mountams on account of snows, want of fotrage, 
slipperiness of the roads, and high waters. Nei- 
ther can men, unused to that life, live there, without 
some other defence from the weather than tents. 
Of this I am certain from my own knowledge, as I 
was out last winter from the 1st of November till 
some time in January ; and, notwithstanding I had 
a good tent, was as properly prepared, and as well 
guarded, in every respect, as I could be against the 
weather, yet the cold was so intense, that it was 
scarcely supportable. , I beheve, out of the five or 
six men that went with me, three of them, though 
they were as well clad as they could be, were ren- 
dered useless by the frost, and were obliged to be 
left upon the road. 

^* But the impossibihty of supporting us with 
provisions is alone sufficient to discourage the 
attempt; for, were commissaries with sufficient 
funds to set about procuring provisions, and getting 
them out, it is not probable tbat enough could be 
conveyed out this fall to support us through the 
winter; for you are to consider, Sir, as I before 
observed, that the snows and hard frosts set in 
very early upon those mountains ; and, as they are 
in many places almost inaccessible at all times, it is 
then more than horses can do to clamber up them. 
But, allow that they could, for want of provender 
they will become weak and die upon the road, as 
ours did, though we carried com with us for their 
use, and purchased from place to place. This 
reason holds good, also, against driving out live- 
stock, which, if it could be done, would save some 
thousands of loads for horses, that might be em- 
ployed in carrying flour, which alone, not to 
mention ammunition and tools^ we ^gQ ftnd will 
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Require more horses, than at this present moment 
can be procured with our means. 

<< His Honour also asks, whether it is practicable 
to destroy the com at the fort and at Logstown. 
At this question I am a little surprised, when it is 
known we must pass the French fort and the Ohio 
to get to Logstown ; and how this can be done with 
inferior numbers, under our disadvantages, I see 
not ; and, as to the ground for hoping that we may 
engage a sufficient party of Indians for this under- 
taking, I have no information, nor have I any 
conception ; for it is well known, that notwith- 
standing the expresses, whom the Indians sent to 
one another, and all the pains that Montour and 
Croghan (who, by vainly boasting of their interest 
with the Indians, involved the country in great 
calamity^ by causing dependence to be placed where 
there was none,) could take, they never could 
induce above thirty fighting men to join us, and not 
more than one half of those were serviceable upon 
any occasion* 

<^ I could make many other remarks equally true 
and pertinent ; but to you, Sir, who, I am sensible, 
have acquired a pretty good knowledge of the 
country, and who see the difficulties that we labour 
under in getting proper necessaries, even at Win- 
chester, it is needless. Therefore I shall only add 
some of the difficulties, which we are particularly 
subjected to in the Virginia regiment. And to 
begin, Sir, you are sensible of the sufferings our 
soldiers underwent in the last attempt, in a good 
season, to take possession of the Fork of the 
Alleghany and Monongahela. You also saw the 
disorders those sufferings produced among them at 
Winchester after they returned. These are yet 

VOL. I. » 
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fresh in their memories, and have an irritating^ 
effect. Through the indiscretion of Mr. Spilt-* 
dorph, they got some intimation that they were 
i^^ain ordered out> and it immediately occasioned a 
general clamour, and caused six men to desert last 
night. This, we expect, will he the consequence 
every night, unless prevented by close confinement. 

^* In the next place, I have orders to complete 
my regiment, and not a sixpence is sent for that 
purpose. Can it be imagined, that subjects fit for 
this service, who have heen so much impressed* 
with, and alarmed at, our want of provisions, which 
was a main objection to enlisting before, will more 
readily engage now without money, than they did 
before with it? We were then from the Ist of 
February till the Ist of May, and could not com- 
plete our three hundred men by forty ; and the 
officers suffered so much by having their recruiting 
expenses withheld, that they have unanimously 
refused to engage in that duty again, unless they 
are repaid for the past, and a sufficient allowance is 
made to them in future. To show you the state 
of the regiment, I have sent you a report by which 
you will perceive what great deficiencies there are 
of men, arms, tents, kettles, screws (which was a 
fatal want before), bayonets, cartouch-boxes, and 
every thing else. Again, were our men ever so 
willing to go, for want of the proper necessaries of 
life they are unable to do it. The chief part are 
almost naked^ and scarcely a man has either shoes, 
stockings, or a hat. These things the merchants 
will not credit them for. The country has made 
no provision ; they have not money themselves ; 
and it cannot be expected, that the officers will 
engage for them again, personally, having suffered 
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greatly on this head abead j ; especially, now, when 
we have all the reason in the world to believe, that 
they will desert whenever they have an opportunity. 
There is not a man that has a blanket to secure 
lam. from cold or wet« Ammunition is a material 
article, and that is to come from Williamsburg, or 
wherever the governor can procure it An account 
most be first sent of the quantity which is wanted ; 
this, added to the carriage up, with the necessary 
tools, that must be had, as well as the time for 
bringing them round, will, I believe, advance us 
into that season, when it is usual, in more moderate 
climates, to retreat into winter->quarters, but here^ 
with us, to begin a campaign I 

. '* The promises of those traders, who offer to 
contract for large quantities of flour, are not to be 
depended upon ; a most flagrant instance of which 
we experienced in Croghan, who was under obliga* 
tion to Major Carlyle for the delivery of this article 
in a certain time, and who was an eye-witness to 
our wants ; yet he had the assurance, during our 
aufiferings, to tantalise us, and boast of the quantity 
he could furnish, as he did of the number of horses 
he could command. Notwithstanding, we were 
equally disapptunted of these also ; for out of two 
hundred he had contracted for, we never had above 
twenty-five employed in bringing the flour engaged 
for the camp ; and even this, small as the quantity 
was, did not arrive within a month of the time it 
was to have been delivered. 

" Another thing worthy of consideration, is, that 
if we depend on Indian assistance, we must have a 
lai^e quantity of proper Indian goods to reward 
their services, and make them presents. It is 
owing to this alone, that the French command such 
D 2 
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an influence among them, and that we have conci- 
Kated so few. This, with the scarcity of provisions, 
would induce them to ask, when they were to join 
us, if we meant to starve them as well as ourselves. 
But I will have done, and only add assurances of 
the regard and aflfection with which I am, &c.'* 

The discretion and foresight of this young officer, 
then only twenty-two years of age, were not lost 
upon the governor and council ; and the chimerical 
scheme of attacking a superior and well-fortified 
enemy with an equally inadequate supply of money, 
men, and provisions, was abandoned. 

Allusion has already been made to some jea- 
lousies which arose among the government officers 
employed in the last campaign, owing to the supe- 
riority in command with which Colonel Washington 
was invested. This disafifection showed itself after 
the close of the campaign, in a series of manoeuvres 
on the part of the regular officers ; in consequence 
of which, new regulations were pubHshed from the 
war office. By these regulations it was provided, 
that all officers commissioned by the king, or his 
commander-in-chief, in North America, should take 
rank of all officers commissioned by the governors 
of the respective provinces. And, further, that 
the general and field officers of the provincial 
troops should have no rank when serving with the^ 
general and field officers commissioned by the 
crown ; but that all captains, and other inferior 
officers of the royal troops, should take rank over 
provincial officers of the same degree having senior 
commissions. 

The disaffection occasioned in the minds of those 
officers who had been serving against the French, 
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l^as such as might hav6 been expected from the 
impolitic and invidious character of this measure% 
A filrther innovation was therefore introduced by 
Governor Dinwiddie, which he communicated to 
the Earl of Halifax in a letter dated October the 
25th 1754. 

" As there have been," he writes, " some disputes 
between the regulars and the officers appointed 
by me,*I am now determined to reduce our regiment 
into Independent Companies, so that from our 
forces there will be no other distinguished officer 
above a Captain." This, however, was far from 
satisfactory to Colonel Washington. He at once 
resolved to hold no lower rank than he had hitherto 
held, and accordingly resigned his commission. 

Meantime Governor Sharpeof Maryland received 
the King's commission as Commander in chief of 
all the forces engaged against the French; and 
Colonel Fitzhugh was appointed to the temporary 
command of the army, whilst General Sharpe was 
absent visiting the miUtary posts, and executing his 
official duties as Governor. Knowing the great 
value of Colonel Washington's experience and 
talents, the General was strongly desirous of 
bringing him back to the service. To effect this 
object. Colonel Fitzhugh wrote him a letter filled 
with persuasive arguments to induce him to change 
his resolution. " I am confident " he observes, " that 
the General has a very great regard for you, and 
will by every circumstance in his power make you 
happy. For my part, I shall be extremely fond of 
your continuing in the service, and would advise 
you by no means to quit it. In regard to the 
independent Companies, they will in no shape 
interfere with you, as you will hold your post 
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during their continuance here, and when the regi- 
ment is reduced, will have a separate duty." To 
these overtures. Colonel Washington returned the 
following manly and characteristic reply. 

TO COLONEL WILLIAM FITZHUGH. 

"15 November, 1754. 

"Dear Sir, 

"I was favoured with your letter from 
Roushy Hall, of the 4th instant. It demands my 
hest acknowledgments for the particular marks of 
esteem you have expressed therein, and for the kisd 
assurances of his Excellency Governor Sharpens 
good wishes towards me. 1 also thank you, and 
sincerely, Sir, for your friendly intention of maldng 
my situation easy, if I return to the service ; and I 
do not douht, could I submit to the terms, thai I 
should be as happy under your command in the 
absence of the General, as under any gentlenian s 
whatever. But I think the disparity between the 
present oflfer of a company and my former rank too 
great to expect any real satisfaction or enjoym^it 
in a corps, where I once had, or thought I had, a 
right to command; even if his Excellency had 
power to suspend the orders received in the Secre- 
tary of War's letter, which, by the by, I am very 
far from thinking he has, or that he will attempt to 
do it, without fuller instructions than I believe he 
has received ; especially, too, as there has been a re- 
presentation of this matter by Governor Dinwiddle, 
and, I believe, the Assembly of this province. 

" All that I presume the General can do, is, to 
prevent the different corps from interfering, which 
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^ill occasion the duty to be done by corps, instead 
of detachments ; a very inconvenient way, as found 
by experience. 

" You make mention in your letter of my con- 
tinuing in the service, and retaining my coloneVs 
commission. This idea has filled me with surprise ; 
for, if you think me capable of holding a commission, 
that has neither rank nor emolument annexed to it, 
you must entertain a very contemptible opinion of 
my weakness, and believe me to be more empty 
than the commission itself. 

Besides, Sir, if I had time, I could enumerate 
many good reasons, that forbid all thoughts of my 
returning ; and which to you, or any other person, 
would) upon the strictest scrutiny, appear to be 
well founded. J must be reduced to a very low 
command, and subjected to that of many who have 
acted as my inferior officers. In short, every 
captain, bearing the King's commission, every half- 
pay officer, or others appearing with such a com- 
mission, would rank before me. For these reasons 
I choose to submit to the loss of health, which I 
have, however, already sustained, (not to mention 
that of effects,) and the fatigue I have undergone 
in our first efforts, rather than subject myself to 
the same inconveniences, and run the risk of a 
second disappointment. 

<< I shall have the consolation of knowing, that I 
have opened the way, when the smallness of our 
numbers exposed us to the attacks of a superior 
enemy; that I have hitherto stood the heat and 
brunt of the day, and escaped untouched in time 
of extreme danger ; and that I have the thanks of 
my country, for the services I have rendered it. 

** It is to be hoped the project will answer ; it 
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shall meet with my acquiescence in every thing 
except personal services. I herewith enclose Go- 
vernor Sharpens letter, which I heg you will return 
to him, with my acknowledgments for the favour he 
intended me. Assure him, Sir, as you truly may» 
of my reluctance to quit the service, and of the 
pleasure I should have received in attending his 
fortunes. Inform him, also, that it was to obey 
the call of honour, and the advice of my friends, 
that I declined it, and not to gratify any desire I 
had to leave the military line. My inclinations are 
strongly bent to arms. 

" The length of this letter, and the small room 
I have left, tell me how necessary it is to conclude ; 
which I will do, with the assurance that you shall 
always find me 

" Truly and sincerely your most humble servant.'* 

This communication was conclusive, and Wash- 
ington cheerfully retired to Mount Vernon, the 
picturesque estate which his brother Law^rence had 
bequeathed him, and resolved to devote his days in 
rural retirement, to the pursuits of philosophy and 
the cares of agriculture. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

General Braddock arrives in America as Commander-in-Chief-* 
Invites Washington to join him as Aide-de-camp— Washington 
accordingly rejoins the Army — Difficulty of obtaining Sup- 
plies — Is seized with a Fever — Meets with the Enemy near 
Fort Duqaesne — General Braddock's Defeat, 

While Colonel Washington was engaged in re- 
arranging his domestic affairs at Mount Vernon 
General Braddock received his Majesty's commis^ 
sion as Commander-in-chief of the forces in Ame- 
rica ; and arrived in Virginia, bringing with him, if 
possible, still more obnoxious commands respecting 
the relative position of British and American offi- 
icers employed in the service. He had no sooner 
entered upon his functions than he became sensible 
of the importance of obtaining Washington's assist- 
ance ; and being fully aware of the motives which 
forbade him to accept a commission, he communi- 
cated to him an invitation to become one of his 
family, and accompany him in the campaign as 
his volunteer aide-de-camp. To this proposal, 
though counter to the wishes of his family. Colonel 
Washington promptly assented ; and, after a short 
delay, in which he made some hasty arrangements 
at home, he departed on the 23rd of April, 1755, 
to join the general at Will's Creek, where the fort 
now known as Fort Cumberland was already 
erected. Here the army remained until the 12th 
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of June collecting horses, wagons, and provisions ; 
— a service which was retarded by a cause which 
will be seen in constant operation throughout the 
career of Washington, embarrassing and retarding 
the most important measures ; namely, the utter 
apathy and selfishness of the bulk of the people. 
The merit of procuring the wagons and horses 
here mentioned, was entirely due to a simple indi* 
yidual, then comparatively unknown ; but whose 
name is now familiar to the ears of the whole 
civilised world. The singularity of this instance of 
public spirit may be learned from the relation of it 
by General Braddock, in a letter to the secretary 
of state : — 

" Before I left Williamsburg," he writes, " the 
quarter-master general told me that I might depend 
upon twenty-five hundred Korses, and two hundred 
wagons, from Virginia and Maryland ; but I had 
great reason to doubt it, having experienced the 
false dealings of all in this country with whom I 
had been concerned. Hence before my departure 
from Frederic, I agreed with Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin, postmaster in Pennsylvania, who has 
great credit in that province, to hire one hundred 
and fifty wagons, and the necessary number of 
horses. This he accomplished with promptitude 
and fidelity, and it is almost the only instance of 
address and integrity which I have seen in these 
provinces." 

Before the army moved from Cumberland, Co- 
lonel Washington executed the service of obtaining 
and convoying from Williamsburg, four thousand 
pounds for the use of the army ; after which, his 
utmost endeavours were exerted to expedite the 
march to Fort Duquesne before the French, who 
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were then exceedingly weak, could be reinforced 
from the north. But his efforts were interrupted 
for a time by an alarming fever, which seized him 
font a few days after his departure, and disabled 
him from riding on horseback. Steadily refusing 
to be left behind, he was conveyed in a covered 
wagon, and thus continued to the general the 
benefit of his advice. In accordance with his 
wishes, Braddock selected twelve hundred men, 
with as little incumbrance of baggage and artillery 
as was consistent with the success of the expedition, 
with a view to push forward towards Fort Du- 
quesne, leaving the heavy artillery and baggage 
under the command of a subaltern officer. StSl, 
however, the rapidity of their march by no means ac- 
corded with the energetic spirit of the disabled aide- 
de-camp. In a letter written to his brother John at 
thb time, he complains that, ^< instead of pushing 
on with vigour, without regarding a little rough road, 
they were halting to level every mole-hill, and to 
erect bridges over every brook, by which means wfe 
were four days getting twelve miles." At length 
the illness of Washington had become so severe 
that he received the positive orders of his general 
to remain behind with a guard, as the only means 
of preserving his life. To this he consented 
under the solemn promise of the general, that he 
should be brought up before their arrival at Fort 
Duquesne. 

On the 8th of July, Colonel Washington rejoined 
the advanced division of the army Under the imme- 
diate command of the general. He was conveyed 
in a covered wagon, and though extremely debili- 
tated by fever, he on the next day mounted his 
borse and attended the general. On this day 
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bccuited one of the most fatal and singular defeats 
which ever befel the American arms. This took 
place when they had arrived within ten miles of the 
French fort. In convejdng the intelligence of this 
fatal event to his mother, immediately after its 
occurrence, Washington writes : — 

" We marched to that place, without any con- 
siderable loss, having only now and then a straggler 
picked up by the French and scouting Indians. 
When we came there, we were attacked by a party 
of French and Indians, whose number, I am per- 
suaded, did not exceed three hundred men ; while 
ours consisted of about one thousand three hundred 
well-armed troops, chiefly regular soldiers, who 
were struck with such a panic, that they behaved 
with more cowardice than it is possible to conceive. 
The officers behaved gallantly, in orderto encourage 
their men, for which they suflFered greatly, there 
being near sixty killed and wounded; a large 
proportion of the number we had. 

"The Virginian troops showed a good deal of 
bravery, and were nearly all killed; for I believe, 
out of three companies that were there, scarcely 
thirty men are left alive. Captain Peyrouny, and 
all his officers down to a corporal, were killed. 
Captain Poison had nearly as hard a fate, for only 
one of his was left. In short, the dastardly beha- 
viour of those they call regulars exposed all others, 
that were inclined to do their duty, to almost cer- 
tain death ; and, at last, in despite of all the efforts 
of the officers to the contrary, they ran, as sheep 
pursued by dogs, and it was impossible to rally 
them." 

And again in another letter ^''' byGoogle 
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<* It is true, we have been beaten, shamefully 
beaten, by a handful of men, who only intended to 
molest and disturb our march. Victory was their 
smallest expectation. But see the wondrous works 
of Providence, and the uncertainty of human things I 
We, but a few moments before, believed our num* 
bers almost equal to the Canadian force ; they only 
expected to annoy us. Yet, contrary to all expec- 
tation and human probability, and even to the 
common course of things, we were totally defeated, 
and sustained the loss of every thing. This, as 
you observe, must be an affecting story to the 
colony, and will, no doubt, license the tongues of 
people to censure those whom they think most 
blamable; which, by the bye, often falls very wrong- 
fully. I join very heartily with you in believing, 
that when this story comes to be related in future 
annals, it will meet with unbelief and indignation, 
for had I not been witness to the fact on that fatal 
day, I should scarcely have given credit to it even 
now." 

An account of the engagement, compiled with 
great care, is found in the recent work of Mr. 
Sparks, to which reference has been made, and 
from it the following particulars are drawn. 

On arriving at the junction of the Youghiogany 
and Monongahela rivers the officers and soldiers 
were in the highest spirits, and firm in the convic- 
tion that they should, in a few hours, victoriously 
enter the walls of Fort Duquesne. 

" The steep and rugged grounds, on the north 
side of the Monongahela, prevented the army from 
marching in that direction, and it was necessary in 
approaching the fort, now about fifteen miles dis- 
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tant, to ford the river twice, and march a part of 
the way on the south side. Early on the morning 
of the 9th all things were in readiness, and the 
whole train passed through the river a little below, 
the mouth of the Youghiogany, and proceeded ia 
perfect order along the southern margin of the 
Monongahela. Washington was often heard to say 
during his lifetime^ that the most beautiful spec-« 
tacle he had ever beheld was the dispky of the 
British troops on this eventful morning. Every 
man was neatly dressed in full uniform, t^e soldiers 
were arranged in columns and marched in exact 
order, the sun gleamed from their burnished arms, 
the river flowed tranquilly on their right, and the 
deep forest overshadowed them with solemn gran- 
deur on their left. Officers and men were equally 
inspirited with cheering hopes and confident antici- 
pations. 

^< In this manner they marched forward till about 
noon, when they arrived at the second crossing-place, 
ten miles from Fort Duquesne. They halted but -a 
little time, and then began to ford the river and 
regain its northern bank. As soon as they had 
crossed, they came upon a level plain, elevated but 
a few feet above the surface of the river, and 
extending northward nearly half a mile from its 
margin. Then commenced a gradual ascent at an 
angle of about three degrees, which terminated in 
hills of a considerable height at no great distance 
beyond. The road from the fording-place to Fort 
Duquesne led across the plain and up this ascent, 
and thence proceeded through an uneven country, 
at that time covered with wood. 

*< By the order of the march, a body of three 
hundred men, under Colonel Gage, made the ad- 
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ranced party, which was immediatelj followed by 
another of two hundred. Next came the General 
with the columns of artillery, the main body of the 
army, and the baggage. At one o'clock the whole 
had crossed the river, and almost at this moment a 
sharp firing was heard upon the advanced parties, 
who were now ascending the hill, and had got for- 
ward about a hundred yards from the termination 
of the plain. A heavy discharge of musketry was 
poured in upon their front, which was the first 
intelligence they had of the proximity of an enemy, 
and this was suddenly followed by another on their 
right fiank. They were filled with the greater 
consternation, as no enemy was in sight, and the 
firing seemed to proceed from an invisible foe. 
They fired in their turn, however, but quite at 
random and obviously without effect, as the enemy 
kept up a discharge in quick and continued suc- 
cession. 

" The General advanced speedily to the relief of 
these detachments; but before he could reach the 
spot, which they occupied, they gave way and fell 
back upon the artillery and the other columns of 
the army, causing extreme confusion, and striking 
the whole mass with such a panic, that no order 
could afterwards be restored. The General and 
the officers behaved with the utmost courage, and 
used every effort to rally the men, and bring them 
to order, but all in vain. In this state they conti- 
nued nearly three hours, huddling together in 
confused bodies, firing irregularly, shooting down 
their own officers and men, and doing no percep- 
tible harm to the enemy. The Virginia provincials 
were the only troops who seemed to retain their 
senses^ and they behaved with a bravery and reso- 
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lution worthy of a better fate. They adopted the 
Indian mode, and fought each man for himself 
behind a tree. This was prohibited by the General, 
who endeavoured to' form his men into platoons 
and columns, as if they had been maneeuvring on 
the plains of Flanders. Meantime the French and 
Indians, concealed in the ravines and behind trees, 
kept up a deadly and unceasing discharge of mus- 
ketry, singling out their objects, taking deliberate 
aim, and producing a carnage almost unparalleled in 
the annals of modem warfare. More than half of 
the whole army, which had crossed' the river in so 
proud an array only three hours before, were killed 
or wounded, the General himself had received a 
mortal wound, and many of his best officers had 
fallen by his side." 

" In describing the action a few days afterwards, 
Colonel Orme wrote to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania : — * The men were so extremely deaf to the 
exhortation of the General and the officers, that 
they fired away in the most irregular manner all 
their ammunition, and then ran off, leaving to the 
enemy the. artillery, ammunition, provision, and 
baggage ; nor could they be persuaded to stop till 
they got as far as Gist's plantation, nor there only 
in part, many of them proceeding as far as Colonel 
Dunbar's party, who lay six miles on this side. 
The officers were absolutely sacrificed by their 
good behaviour, advancing sometimes in bodiesr, 
sometimes separately, hoping by such example to 
engage the soldiers to follow them, but to no 
purpose. The General had five horses shot under 
him, and at last received a wound through bis 
right arm into his lungs, of which he died the ISth 
instant. Secretary Shirley was shot through the 
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head ; Captain Morris, wounded. Colonel Wash- 
ington had two horses shot under him, and his 
clothes shot through in several places, hehaving 
the whole time with the greatest courage and 
resolution. Sir Peter Halket was killed upon the 
spot. Colonel Burton and Sir John St. Clair were 
wounded/ In addition to these, the other field- 
officers wounded were Lieutenant-Colonel Gage 
(afterwards so well known as the commander of 
Uie British forces in Boston, at the beginning of 
the Revolution), Colonel Orme, Major Sparks, 
and Brigade-Major Halket. Ten captains were' 
killed, and five wounded ; fifteen lieutenants killed, 
and twenty-two wounded; the whole number of 
officers in the engagement was eighty-six, of whom 
twenty-six were killed, and thirty-seven wounded. 
The killed and wounded of the privates amounted 
to seven hundred and fourteen. Of these at least 
one half were supposed to be killed. Their bodies, 
left on the field of action, were stripped and scalped 
by the Indians. All the artillery, ammunition, 
provisions, and baggage, every thing in the train 
of the army, fell into the enemy*s hands, and were 
given up to be pillaged by the savages. General 
Braddock's papers were also taken, among which 
were his instructions and correspondence with the 
ministry after his arrival in Virginia. The same 
fate befell the papers of Colonel Washington, 
including a private journal and his official corre- 
spondence during his campaign of the preceding 
year." 

In accounting for this singular and fearful defeat, 
Mr. Sparks enters into a description of the locality, 
which serves materially to elucidate the causes 
of it. ,y,... by Google 
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'< We have seen that Braddock's advanced co- 
kimns, after crossing the valley extending for nearly- 
half a mile from the margin of the river, began to 
move up a hill, so uniform in its ascent, that it was 
little else than an inclined plane of a somewhat 
crowning form. Down this inclined 8ur£eu;e ex- 
tended two ravines, banning near together, at 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the bottom 
of the hill, and proceeding in different directions 
till they terminated in the valley below. In these 
ravines the French and Indians were concealed aad 
protected. At this day they are from eight to ten feet 
deep, and sufficient in extent to contain at least a 
thousand men. At the time of the battle, the 
ground was covered with trees and long grass, so 
that the ravines were entirely hidden from view, 
till they were approached within a few feet. In- 
deed, at the present day, although the place is 
cleared from trees, and- converted into pasture, they 
are perceptible only at a very short distance. By 
this knowledge of the local peculiarities of the bat- 
tle-ground, the mystery, that the British conceived 
themselves to be contending with an invisible foe, 
is solved. Such was literally the fact. They wece 
so paraded between the ravines, that their whole 
front and right flank were exposed to the incessant 
fire of the enemy, who discharged their muskets 
over the edge of the ravines, concealed during that 
operation by the grass and bushes, and protected 
by an invincible barrier below the sur&ce of the 
earth. William Butler, a veteran soldier still living 
(1832), who was in this action, and afterwards at 
the Plains of Abraham, said to me, ' We could only 
tell where the enemy were by the smoke of liietr 
muskets.' A few scattered Indians were beiiiiid 
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treesy and some were killed Tenturing out to take 
scalps, but mueh the larger portioa fought wholly 
in the ravixies. 

<< It is not probable that either General Braddock 
pr any one of his officers suspected the actual situ- 
ation of the enemy, during the whole bloody contest. 
It was a fault in the General, for which no apology 
can be offered, that he did not keep scouts and 
guards in advance and on the wiugs of his army, 
who would have made all proper discoveries before 
ibe whole had been brought into a snare. This 
neglect was the primary cause of his defeat, which 
might have been avoided. Had he charged with 
the bayonet, the ravines would have been cleared 
instantly; or had^he brought his artillery to the 
points where the ravines terminated in the valley, 
and scoured them with grape-shot, the same conse- 
quence would have followed. But the total insub- 
ordination of his troops would have prevented both 
these movements, even if he had become acquainted 
with the ground in the early part of the action. 
The disasters of this day, and the fate of the com- 
mander, brave and resolute as he undoubtedly was, 
are to be ascribed to his contempt of Indian war- 
UrBf his overweening confidence in the prowess of 
veteran troops, his obstinate self-complacency, his 
disregard of prudent counsel, and his neg%ence in 
leaving his army exposed to a surprise on their 
marclu He freely consulted Colonel Washington, 
.wliose experience and judgment, notwithstanding 
his youth, claimed the highest respect for his 
ojMnions ; but the General gave little heed to his 
advice." 

<< When the battle was over, and the remnant of 
Braddock's army had gained, in their flight, the 
B 2 
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opposite bank of the river, Colonel Washiiigtoii 
was despatched by the General to meet Colonel 
Dunbar and order forward wagons for the wounded 
with all possible speed. But it was not till the 
1 1th, after they had reached Gist's plantation with 
great difficulty and much suffering from hunger, 
that any arrived. The General was at first brought 
off in a tumbril; he was next put. on horseback, 
but, being unable to ride, was obliged to be carried 
by the soldiers. They all reached Dunbar's camp, 
to which the panic had already extended, and a day 
was passed there in the greatest confusion. The 
artillery was destroyed, and the jpublic stores and 
heavy baggage were burnt, by whose order was 
never known. They moved forward on the 18th, 
and that night General Braddock died, and was 
buried in the road, for the purpose of concealing 
his body from the Indians. The spot is still 
pointed out, within' a few yards of the present 
National Road, and about a mile west of the site of 
Fort Necessity at the Great Meadows. Captain 
Stewart, of the Virginia forces, had taken particular 
charge of him from the time he was wounded till 
his death. On the 17th the sick and wounded 
arrived at Fort Cumberland, and were soon after 
joined by Colonel Dunbar with the reipaining frag- 
ments of the army. The French sent out a party 
as far as Dunbar's camp, and destroyed every thing 
that was left. Colonel Washington, beidg in very 
feeble health, proceeded in a few days to Mount 
Vernon." 

In the midst of the trying scenes of this day, 
Washington developed most signally those exalted 
qualities of character which were destined in after 
times, and on a more conspicuous theatre^ to com- 
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mand the admiratioii of the world. In the densest 
fire and the hottest fight his emaciated form was 
seen bearing every indication of the most undis- 
turbed composure. While his horses successively 
sunk under him mortally wounded, and his clothes 
were torn with bullets, he seemed to betray the 
eonsciousness that << he wore a charmed life." The 
remarkable serenity of his mind, and the still more 
remarkable inviolateness of his person, as he rode 
about the field tempting death, and '^trampling 
upon impossibilities," may well have suggested the 
idea that no lighter interests than a nation's Uberty 
were involved in that miraculous preservation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Death of General Braddock — Washington is apfpointed Com* 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces to be raised in Virginiar>- 
Disadvantages under which he was placed— General View of 
the War from his Appointment to the end of 1757 — General 
Ahercrombie appointed Commander-in-Chief in America — 
Delay and Mismanagement of the Campaign — The Army 
marches against Fort Duquesue-^Takes Possession of the 
Fort — Close of the War — Washington retires from the 
Service. 

It was not the least considerable disaster attending 
this defeat that General Braddock received a mor- 
tal wound in the conflict, and expired a few days 
after at Fort Cumberland. The fugitive remains 
of his army joined the division under Colonel Dun- 
bar, who led them into winter quarters at Phila- 
delphia* The frontiers were thus left unprotected, 
at the mercy of the invaders ; a condition far more 
calamitous than can be conceived by those who are 
ignorant of the horrors of Indian warfare. 

The assembly of Virginia was in session when 
the gloomy intelhgence of these events reached 
them. They immediately voted forty thousand 
pounds for the public service, and handsome rewards 
to the officers and troops who had fought under 
General Braddock. At the same time they de- 
cided to raise the Virginia regiment to one thousand 
men ; and of this force Washington, who had retired 
again to Mount Vernon, was, on the I4th of Au- 
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gust 1755, appoiBted , colonel, and commander- 
inrchief of all forces raised and to be raised in 
Virginia, with power to appoint his field officers. 
He could now resume a post of military command 
without dishonour, and he promptly accepted the 
appointment, and repaired to Williamsburg to 
arrange with the governor the plan of future opera- 
tions. A few general remarks will convey a correct 
idea of the nature of the service in which Wash- 
ington was now engaged. Its incidents were mo- 
notonous ; and a minute recital of them would be a 
continuous narrative of inhumanity and su£fering. 
The causes of the calamities which Colonel Wash- 
ington was destined to witness without being able 
to relieve them were, first, the utter ignorance of 
the governors and councils of the states, in whose 
hands lay all the resources of the war, and with 
whom it rested to direct its movements. In the 
next place the universal apathy of the people and 
the consequent inadequacy of the forces, and pre- 
cariousness of the supplies ; thirdly, the insuetude 
of the whole country to a posture of defence ; and, 
lastly, the remissness and mismanagement on the 
part of the state, which induced those who had 
assumed the character of protectors of their coun- 
trymen to retire from the service with disgust. 
Under these disadvantages Washington was, it 
must be confessed, in excellent training for the 
career which lay before him ; but the fact should 
never be lost sight of, which the history not only 
of this, but of the far more important war which 
Washington subsequently conducted, perpetually 
tends to confirm, — ^that the successes which made 
them glorious are almost solely attributable to 
him ; and were gained, for the most part, in spite 
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of the obstinate and . embarrassing interference 
of those under whom he acted. The historj of 
this war, from the time of Colonel Washington's 
appointment to the command in August 1755, to 
the close of the year 1757, offers only a continual 
succession of failures arising from the causes already 
specified, and more particularly from the defensive 
position which the inadequacy of his forces obliged 
him to maintain. It would be alike tedious and 
unprofitable to detail the particulars of these cam- 
paigns. A few selections from Washington's 
correspondence will afford all the information which 
is really valuable. In a letter to Governor Din- 
widdle, dated from Fredericksburg, October the 
14th, 1755, he writes— 

"In all things I meet with the greatest oppo- 
sition. 

" No orders are obeyed, but such as a party of 
soldiers, or my own drawn sword, enforces. With- 
out this, not a single horse, for the most earnest 
occasion, can be had, — to such a pitch has the 
insolence of these people arrived, by having every 
point hitherto submitted to them. However, X 
have given up none, where his Majesty's service 
requires the contrary, and where my proceedings 
are justified by my instructions ; nor will I, unless 
they execute what they ttreaten, that is, * blow out 
our brains.' " 

In complaining, in the same letter, of his inade- 
quate authority to enforce military discipline, he 
says — 

" I would again hint the necessity of putting the 
militia under a better regulation, had I not men-* 
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tioned it twice before, and a third time may seem 
impertinent. But I must once more beg leave to 
declai«» for here I am more immediately concerned, 
that, unless the Assembly will pass an act to enforce 
the military law in all its parts, I must, with great 
regret, decline the honour that has been so gene* 
rously intended me. I am urged to this, by the 
fere<-knowledge I have of failing in every point, 
that might justly be expected from a person in- 
vested with full power to execute his authority. 1 
see the growing insolence of the soldiers, and the 
indolence and inactivity of the officers, who are all 
sensible how limited their punishments are, com- 
pared with what they ought to be. In fine, I can 
plainly see, that under the present establishment, 
we shall become a nuisance, an insupportable charge 
to our country, and never answer any one expecta- 
tion of the Assembly. And here I must assume 
the freedom to express some surprise, that we alone 
should be so tenacious of our liberty, as not to 
invest a power, where interest and policy so unan- 
swerably demand it, and whence, so much good 
must consequently ensue. Do we not know, that 
eVery nation under the sun finds its account therein, 
and that, without it, no order or regularity can be 
observed? Why then should it be expected from 
us, who are all young and inexperienced, to govern 
and keep up a proper spirit of discipline without 
laws, when the best and most experienced can 
scarcely do it with them ? If we consult our inte- 
rest, I am sure it loudly calls for them. I can 
confidently assert, that recruiting, clothing, arming, 
maintaining, and subsisting soldiers, who have 
since deserted, have cost the country an immense 
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sum, which might have been prevented, were we 
under restraints, that would terrify the soldiers 
from such practices." 

He thus pathetically represents the sufferings to 
which those administrative errors gave rise in a let- 
ter, dated from Winchester, April the 22nd, 1756, 

'< I see their situation, know their danger, and 
participate their sufferings, without having it in my 
power to give them further relief, than uncertain 
promises. In short, I see inevitable destruction in 
so clear a light, that, unless vigorous measures are 
taken by the Assembly, and speedy assistance sent 
from below, the poor inhabitants that are now in 
forts, must unavoidably fall, while the remainder 
are flying before the barbarous foe. In fine, the 
melancholy situation of the people, the little pros- 
pect of assistance, the gross and scandalous abuses 
cast upon the officers in general, which is reflecting 
upon me in particular, for suffering misconduct of 
such extraordinary kinds, and the distant prospect, 
if any, of gaining honour and reputation in the 
service, — cause me to lament the hour, that gave 
me a commission, and would induce me, at any 
other time than this of imminent danger, to re8ig% 
without one hesitating moment, a command, froiB^ 
which I never expect to reap either honour or 
benefit; but, on the contrary, have almost an 
absolute certainty of incurring displeasure belowa 
while the murder of helpless families m9,y be laid to 
my account here I 

*^ The supplicating tears of the women, and 
moving petitions of the men, melt me into such 
deadly sorrow, that I solemnly declare, if I know; 
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my own mind, I could offer myself a willing sacri-' 
fice to the butchering enemy, provided that would 
contribute to the people's ease/' 

But the fullest statement of the disadvantages 
under which he laboured, is to be found in a letter 
to Lord Loudoun, dated ^February, 1757, In this 
communication he strikingly shows the absurdity of 
expecting him to defend a frontier of three hundred 
miles with fifteen hundred men. He details the 
most convincing reasons for adopting aggressive 
operations, more particularly upon the stronghold 
of the enemy, Fort Duquesne. He complains 
loudly of the utter insufficiency and folly of the 
existing military regulations, of the incompetency 
of the soldiers' pay and the want of punctuality in re- 
mitting it, and of any provision for those who might 
be wounded and disabled in the service. He pour- 
trays the uselessness of the militia, the indifference 
of the people at large, and finally crowns the 
catalogue of his complaints, with some of a personal 
kind. 

" And now, before I conclude, I must beg leave 
to add, that my unwearied endeavours are inade- 
quately rewarded. The orders I receive are full of 
ambiguity. I am left, like a wanderer in the wil* 
demess, to proceed at hazard. I am answerable 
for consequences, and blamed, without the privilege 
of defence. This, my Lord, I beg leave to declare, 
10 at present my situation. Therefore, it is not to 
be wondered at, if, under such peculiar circum- 
stances,! should be sick of a service, which promises 
so little of a soldier's reward. I have long been 
satined of the impossibility of continuing in this 
service, without loss of honour. Indeed, I was 
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fully convinced of it before I accepted the command 
the second time, seeing the cloudy prospect before 
me ; and I did for this reason reject the ofFer, until 
I was ashamed any longer to refuse, not caring to 
expose my character to public censure. The soli- 
citations of the country overcame my objections, 
and induced me to accept it.*' 

The result of this state of things was that for 
three years, during which all the remonstrances of 
Colonel Washington were disregarded*, the history 
of the war is the history of continual and successfcd 
irruptions made by the French and Indians across 
the least defended parts of the frontier ; in which 
they massacred all the inhabitants without regard 
to age or sex, burnt and destroyed such property 
as they could not remove, and returned across the 
mountains with impunity, loaded with spoil and 
sated with slaughter. 

At length, at the close of the year 1757, General 
Abercrombie was appointed to the supreme com- 
mand in America, while the command in the middle 
district was fortunately confided to Major Forbes. 
To the inexpressible delight of Colonel Washington, 
the reduction of Fort Duquesne was determined on 
as the primary object of the campaign, and now, 
for the first time for years, his hopes of engaging 
in active and successful service were revived. 

After considerable delays, orders were received to 
collect the regiment at Winchester, whence early 
in. July 1758, they were removed to Cumberland* 
No doubt existed in the mind of Washington that 
Braddock's road would be fixed on as tibe route* 
It was therefore to his great astonishment that he 
received on the last day of July a request from 
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Colonel Bouquet to come and consult him on the 
opening of a new route. To this Colonel Wash- 
ington replied :— 

" I shall most cheerfully work on any road, 
pursue any route, or enter upon any service, that 
the General or yourself may think me usefully 
employed in, or qualified for, and shall never have 
a will of my own, when a duty is required of me. 
But since you desire me to speak my sentiments 
freely, permit me to observe, that after having con- 
versed with all the guides, and having been informed 
by others, who have a knowledge of the country, 1 
am convinced that a road, to be compared with 
General Braddock's, or, indeed, tha't will be fit for 
transportation ev€n by packhorses, cannot be made. 
I have no predilection for the route "you have in 
contemplation for me, not because difficulties ap- 
pear therein, but because I doubt whether satisfac- 
tion can be given in the execution of the plan. I 
know not what reports you may have received 
frQm your reconnoitring parties ; but I have been 
uniformly told, that, if you expect a tolerable road 
by Raystown, you will be disappointed, for no 
movement can be made that way without destroying 
our horses." 

In reply Colonel Bouquet wrote as follows : — 

*' ' Nothing can exceed your generous dispositions 
for the service. I see with the utmost satisfaction, 
that you are above the influences of prejudice, and 
ready to go heartily where reason and judgment 
shall direct. I wish, sincerely, that we may all 
entertain one and the same opinion ; therefore I 
desire to have an interview with you at the houses 
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built half way between our camps. I will com- 
municate all the intelligence, which it has been in 
my power to collect ; and, by weighing impartially 
the advantages and disadvantages of each route, I 
hope we shall be able between us to determine what 
is most eligible, and save the General trouble and 
loss of time.* " 

An interview accordingly took place> at which 
the subject was fiiUy discussed. 

The result of this interview may be learned from 
the following note addressed by Washington to 
Major Francis Halket : — 

" Camp, at Fort Cumberland, 2 August, 1758. 

"My DEAR Halket, 

" I am just returned from a conference 
with Colonel Bouquet. I find him fixed, I think 
I may say unalterably fixed, to lead you a new 
way to the Ohio, through a road, every inch of 
which is to be cut at this advanced season, when we 
have scarce time left to tread the beaten track, 
universally confessed to be the best passage througli 
the mountains. 

" If Colonel Bouquet succeeds in this point with 
the General, all is lost, — all is lost indeed, — oar 
enterprise will be ruined, and we shall be stopped 
at the Laurel Hill this winter ; but not to gather 
laurels, except of the kind that covers the moun- 
tains. The southern Indians will turn against us, 
and these colonies will be desolated by such an 
accession to the enemy's strength. These must be 
the consequences of a miscarriage; and a mis- 
carriage is the almost necessary consequence of «i 
attempt to march the army by this new route." 
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Unwilling to abandon all hope of inflaendng 
Bouquet's resolution, he again wrote to him, de- 
tailing at large, and in the most convincing manner, 
the -grounds on which he recommended the route 
by Braddock's road. Still his endeavours were 
miitless, and the 1st of September, 1758, saw him 
and his soldiers still at Fort Cumberland. From 
this place he wrote the following indignant letter 
to the Speaker of the Virgmian House of Bur- 



^ My Dbar Sir, 

« We are still encamped here, very sickly, 
and quite dispirited at the prospect before us. 

<< Tliat appearance of glory, which we had once 
in view, that hope, that laudable ambition of serving 
our country, and meriting its applause, are now no 
more ; all is dwindled into ease, sloth, and fatal 
inactivity. In a word, all is lost, if the ways of 
men in power, like certain ways of Providence, are 
not inscrutable. But we, who view the actions of 
great men at a distance, can only form conjectures 
agreeably to a limited perception ; and, being igno- 
rant of the comprehensive schemes, which may be 
in contemplation, might mistake egregiously in 
judging of things from appearances, or by the 
lamp. Yet every fool will have his notions, — ^will 
prattle and talk away ; and why may not I ? We 
seem then, in my opinion, to act under the guidance 
' of an evil genius. The conduct of our leaders, if 
not actuated by superior orders, is tempered with 
something, I do not care to give a name to. No- 
thing now but a miracle can bring this campaign to 
a happy issue. 

« In ray last, if I remember rightly, I told you, 
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t)iatr I had employed my small abilities in opporing 
tlie measures then concerting. To do this., I not 
QBly -represented the advanced season, the dificully 
of cutting a new road oyer these mountains^ tjie 
short time left for that service, the moral certainlsy. 
of its obstructing our march, and the consequ^iit 
miscarriage of the expedition; I endeavoured to 
represent, also, the hard struggle "Virginia haul 
made this year in raising a second regiment upon 
so short a notice, the great expense of doing it, an<ct 
her inability for future exertion. I spoke my fears 
concerning the southern Indians, in the event of a 
miscarriage. But I spoke all uriavailingly, for the 
road was immediately begun, and from one to two 
thousand men have since constantly wrought upon 
it. By the last accounts I have received, they had 
cut it to the foot of Laurel Hill, about thirty-five 
miles ; and I suppose by this time fifteen hundred 
men have taken post at a place called Loyal Hanna, 
about ten miles fiirther, where our next fort is 
intended to be constructed. 

" We have certain intelligence, that the French 
strength at Fort Duquesne, on the 13th ultimo, 
did not exceed eight hundred men, Indians included, 
of whom there appeared to be about three or four 
hundred. This account is corroborated on all 
hands. Two' oflicers of the first Virginia regiment. 
Chew and Allen, have since come ft'om thence, 
both in different parties, and at different times, 
after lying a day or two concealed in fiill view of 
the fort, and observing the motions and strength of 
the enemy. See, therefore, how our time has been 
misspent. Behold how the golden opportunity has 
been lost, perhaps never more to be regained I 
How is it to be accounted for? Can General 
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Forbes have orders for tMs ? Impossible WHI, 
then, oor injured country pass by such abuses ? I 
Iv^pe aot Rather let a full representation of the 
matter go to his Majesty. Let him know how 
grauly hii glory and interest, and the public 
Bameji have been prostituted* ' 

Colonel Washington was shortly afterwards or- 
dered on to Raystown; prior to which. Major 
Grant, with a force of eight hundred men, had 
been detached to reconnoitre the country in the 
vicmity of Fort Duquesne. An obstinate engage* 
ment ensued with the enemy, who were induced to 
leave the fort by the boldness of their approach. 
In this engagement the English, and especially the 
Virginians, behaved with great bravery, and were 
defeated with a loss of two hundred and seventy- 
three killed, and forty-two wounded. 

At length, through almost impassable roads, and 
by the most painful marches, they reached Fort 
Duquesne ; of which they took peaceable posses- 
sion, the enemy having evacuated and set fire to it 
the preceding evening, and closed the war by 
retreating down the Ohio in their boats. <^ It is 
evident,'* says Judge Marshall *, " that the capture 
of this place, so all-important to the middle and 
southern provinces, was entirely to be attributed to 
the British fleet, which had intercepted a consi- 
derable part of the reinforcements designed by 
France for her eotonies, and to the success of the 
English and American arms, which rendered it 
impossible for the French in Canada to support it, 
and which very much weakened their influence 
over the Indians. Without the aid of these causes, 

• lifo of WMhinffton, vol. ii. p. 90. a- 
VOL. I. F 
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the extraordinary and unaccountable delays of the 
campaign must have defeated its object/' 

llius had Colonel Washington the satisfaction 
of seeing the object of his wishes and efforts accom-* 
plished. His health was now seriously impaired 
by the arduousness of the services he had per- 
formed, and his domestic] affairs had long needed 
his attention. He, therefore, resigned his com- 
mission, and retired again to domestic life at 
Mount Vernon. Perhaps the clearest view of the 
character which he left behind him, and of the 
feelings with which the' army suffered the loss of 
his services, may be obtained from the following 
address, presented to him by the of&cers on his 
resigning the command. Though very inferior as' 
a literary composition, it evinces those warm senti- 
ments of admiration and love for Washington 
which was participated by the great majority of his 
countrymen. 

ADDRESS OF THE OFFICERS TO COLONEL WASH- 
INGTON, ON HIS RESIGNING THE COMMAND OF 
THE VIRGINIA FORCES. 

'' Dftted at Fort Loudoun, 31 December, 1758. 

" S^R, 

" We, your most obedient and affec- 
tionate officers, beg leave to express our great 
concern, at the disagreeable news we have received 
of your determination to resign the command of 
that corps, in which we have under you long 
served. 

" The happiness we have enjoyed, and the 
honour we have acquired together, with the mutual 
regard that has always subsisted between you and 
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your officers^ have implanted so sensible an affec- 
tion in the minds of us all, that we cannot be silent 
on this critical occasion. 

" In our earliest infancy you took us under your 
tuition, trained us up in the practice of that disci- 
pli&e, which alone can constitute good troops, from 
the punctual observance of which you never suffered 
the least deviation. 

■ " Your steady adherence to impartial justice, 
your quick discernment, and invariable regard to 
merit, wisely intended to inculcate those genuine 
sentiments of true honour and passion for glory, 
from which the greatest military achievements have 
been derived, first heightened our natural emula- 
tion and our desire to excel. How much we inb- 
proved by those regulations and your own example, 
with what alacrity we have hitherto discharged our 
duty, with what cheerfulness we have encountered 
the severest toils, especially while under your par^ 
tieular directions, we submit to yourself, and flatter 
ourselves that we have in a great measure answered 
your expectations. 

'* Judge, then, how sensibly we must be affected 
with the loss of such an excellent commander, such 
a sincere friend, and so affable a companion. How 
rare is it to find these amiable qualities blended 
together in one man I How great the loss of such 
a man I Adieu to that superiority, which the 
enemy have granted us over other troops, and 
which even the regulars and provincials have done 
us the honour publicly to acknowledge I Adieu to 
that strict discipline and order, which you have 
always maintained I Adieu to that happy union 
and harmony, which have been our principal 
cement I "^ ^ 

X 9 
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<< It gives US additional sorrow^ when we reflect^ 
to find our unhappy country will receive a loss no 
less irreparable than our own. Where will it meet 
a man so experienced in military affairs, one so 
renowned for patriotism, conduct,, and courage? 
Who has so great a knowledge of the enemy wte 
have to deal with ? Who so well acquainted with 
their situation and strength? Who so much re- 
spected by the soldiery? Who, in short, so able 
to support the military character of Virginia ? 

" Your approved love to your King and country, 
and your uncommon perseverance in promoting the 
honour and true interest of the service, convince us 
that the most cogent reasons only coidd induce you to 
quit it; yet we, with the greatest deference, presume 
to entreat you to suspend those thoughts for another 
year, and to lead us on to assist in the glorious work 
of extirpating our enemies, towards which so consi- 
derable advances have been already made. In you 
we place the most implicit confidence. Your pre- 
sence only will cause a steady firmness and vigour 
to actuate every breast, despising the greatest 
dangers, and thinking light of toils and ha^hips, 
while led on by the man we know and love. 

** But if we must be so unhappy as to part, if the 
exigendes of your affairs force you to abandon us, 
we beg it as our last request, that you will recom- 
mend some person most capable to command, 
whose military knowledge, whose honour, whose 
conduct, and whose disinterested principles, we may 
depend on. 

" Frankness, sincerity, and a certain openness 
of soul, are the true characteristics of an officer, 
and we flatter ourselves that you do not think us 
capable of saying any thing contrary to the purest 
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dictates of our minds. Fully persuaded of this, 
we beg leave to assure you, that, as you have 
hitherto been the actuating soul of our whole corps, 
we shall at all times pay the most invariable regard 
to your will and pleasure, and will always be happy 
to demonstrate by our actions with how much 
respect and esteem we are, &c " 
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CHAPTER yi. 

Colonel Wafibington's Retirement for t'ifteen Years— ^Hisf 
Marriage — ^la elected a Member of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses — Anecdotes of his Private Life — New Relations of 
America and Great Britain — Parliamentary Proceedings in 
order to derive a direct Revenue from America — Conduct 
of the States — Opinion of Washington— Oppowtion to tbe 
Measure* in the British Parliament. 

On arriving at Mount Vernon, Colonel Washington 
found that his private and domestic affairs had long 
needed his superintendence ; and with that versa- 
tility and energy which form the capital distinctions 
of the great and decided mind, he betook himself 
to the administration of his own concerns. Here 
he displayed the same general features of character 
by which he was signalised when he Jed the armies 
and fought the battles of his country. The fixed- 
ness and tenacity of purpose which we have seen 
marking his varied military operations, now re* 
appeared in the systematic energy with which he 
reduced to order those complicated interests which 
had long been endangered by irregularity and 
neglect ; while the same imperturbable sobriety of 
judgment which had avaHed equally with his 
martial valour to the preservation of his country, 
were again exhibited in the prudential care of 
minor interests, and in unvarying seemliness of 
deportment ; thus adding to the lively attracttona 
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of youth, the most mature and graceful attributes 
of age. 

Soon after his resignation of his commission, he 
attached himself still more closely to domestic life 
by marriage. The lady of his choice was Mrs. 
Martha Custis, widow of Mr. Daniel Parke Custis, 
with whom he is said to have had a fortune of 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, besides her dower 
in one of the principal estates in Virginia. He 
lived with her on teims of the warmest affection, 
and after his death her portrait, which he had worn 
round his neck for forty years, was found upon his 
breast* 

On his estate at Mount Vernon, he engaged 
himself extensively in« the business of agriculture, 
and is said to have been remarkable for the 'judg- 
ment he. displayed in the improTement of his lands. 
Every branch of business was conducted upon 
system. Exact method and economy were carried 
into every department of his domestic concerns. 
He penonaUy inspected the account d his overseers 
every. week ; the divisions of his farms were num- 
bered, and the expense of cultivation, and the 
produce of each lot were exactly registered; so 
that at one view he could determine the profit or 
loss of any particular crop, and ascertain the com- 
parative advantage' of various modes of husbanday. 
He became one of the largest landholders in 
North Ameriea. Besides other tracts of great 
extent and value, his Mount Vernon estate con- 
sisted of bine thousand acres, which were entirely 
under his own management ; and from it alone he, 
in one year, ^ raised seven thousand bushels of 
wheat and ten thousand of Indian com. His 
establishments, agricultural and domestic, consisted 
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of no fewer than a thousand persons ; and though 
the greater part of his farming implements were 
obtained from London, the linen and woollen doth 
required in his business were chiefly manufiictured 
on the estate. 

It may be remarked that the habits of exactnera 
to which reference has been made, were sometimes 
carried jto an eccentric and whimsical excess. One 
or two instances of this peculiarity may not lae 
inappropriate in this places On one occasion^ 
General Stone while trayelling across the conntiy 
with his &mily, found it necessary to cross a feny 
belonging to Washington, and offered the ferryman 
jBL moidore in payment. The man refused it» saying 
that he had no means of ^reighing it, wfaidi hn 
master would most assuredly do; and in case it 
should fall below the standard weight, the loss, as 
well as the displeasure of Washington, wonld be 
visited upon him. General Stone upon this offered 
the man three pence more to conqiensate for eyeory 
possible deficiency of weight. Tlie ferryman re- 
oeived and duly paid it to his employer. On 
weighing it, it was found to be below wei^t to the 
value of three halfpence, upon which Wadiington 
wrapped up the remaining three halfpence, and 
remitted it to General Stone. Upon anodier 
occasion, while Washington was from home ki 
room in his house was plastered by his order. On 
his return, he measured the room, and on inspecting 
the workman's account, discovered that he had 
•charged fifteen shillings more than was due. Some 
time after the plasterer died, and his wife married 
another man who advertised in the provincial 
newspapers that he was ready to pay and receive 
all that was due from or to his wife's former 
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jhcttband ; WajBhington, on seeing the paper^ im* 
mediately -substantiated his claim for the fifteen 
^hillings, and received the amount I 

In dwelling upon the private life of Washington 
spent at Mount Vernon between the years 1759 
tokd 1774y and in adverting to the traits of private 
4diaracter» for. the development of which scarcely 
any other opportunity was afforded than this in- 
terval of fifteen years, it is the painful duty of his 
bic^^rapher to notice one obliquity of a moral kind, 
wfaidi, perhaps, will hardly receive the credence of 
fioslerity. To them it must appear to be a mon- 
fltrous anomaly, that the successM champion of the 
^^eedom of the New World, brave, generous, and 
tiumane as he unquestionably was, should himself 
"be the possessor of a multitude of slaves ; that they 
ooBstituted no small proportion of his property; 
and that their dearest interests were held at hb 
disposal, or by him delegated to the disposal of 
others. Perhaps this is the one blemish upon the 
faistory of George Washington, which no pallia- 
tion can mitigate or conceal. It is futile to all^^e 
the eoBtom of a nation and an age which he so 
hr tisBScended ; and it is equally futile to allege 
the plea of necessity arising out of the state of 
society, since no man knew better than Washington 
how null and void are all the claims of expediency 
when opposed to the immutable principles of justice. 
While we lament this strange inconsistency in his 
character, our only consolation is found in the fact 
of his having in after life reprobated by his example 
the detestable principles and practice with which he 
hod previousl V been chargeable. 

It should in future be added that all who knew 
iuin bore a uniform testimony to the justice and 
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humanity with which he lightened those burdens 
ivhich at the best are scarcely tolerable : it is only 
to be lamented that in this solitary, in&tance, h» 
evinced a want of itioral susceptibility and uporiglftt- 
ness, for which in all other respects he stood 
pre-eminent. ; 

During the period of about fifteen years which 
Colonel Washington chiefly spent at Mount Ver^ 
non, his life was not altogether a private one. . .He 
officiated as Judge of a county court, and served. as 
representative of his district in the Virginiaja Hoii3e 
of Burgesses. Upon his. first taking his seat in 
the house shortly after he had quitted the army^ 
an incident occurred of sufficient interest to require 
a notice in this place. The house resolved to 
return their thanks to him in a public manner for 
the services he had rendered his country, and this 
duty devolved officially on his fri^ad Mr. Kdi>inson» 
the Speaker of the House. As soon as Colo^el 
Washington had taken his seat, the Speaker rose 
and discharged the duty imposed on him with all 
the warmth of panegyric which personal regard .and 
a full appreciation of his merits would dictate. 
The unwonted honour completely robbed the jo\mg 
warrior of his self-possession. He rose to express 
his acknowledgments ; but such was his trepidation 
and confusion, that he could not give distinct utter- 
ance to a syllable. For a few moments he blushed* 
stammered, and trembled, when the Speaker with 
singular tact relieved him. ** Sit down Mr.. Wash- 
ington," said he, " your modesty is equal to your 
valour, and that surpasses the power of any language 
that I possess." 

In ihe Assembly, Colonel Washington by no 
means signalised himself as an orator^. H^8. was a 
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practi<^ ag^ and nation ; and the administration of 
its concerns offered no scope for the defence of 
mere political theories, or the maintenance of 
"metaphysic rights." Even had it heen otherwise, 
Washington's was not the mind which was adapted 
to such exercises ; nor did it possess those rare 
endowments . hy means of which the few philosbr 
|)hieal statesmen of our own country have heen ahle 
to give interest to detail, and to attire with the 
graces of fancy the most common-place truths of 
politics and commerce. The interest with which 
his remarks were listened to, arose out of the 
importance of the subjects which elicited them, the 
jmnnfest soundness of his views, and the unbiassed 
directness of his political course. Even at this 
early period of life, the sobriety of his judgment 
anticipated the claims of advanced age ; and though 
he rarely generated enthusiasm in his hearers, yet 
he almost invariably convinced their minds and 
obtained their concurrence. 

The period was now approaching when the 
qoafities of character which have been indicated 
were destined to prove as important to the well- 
beisg and liberties of his country as his military 
talents and enterprise. Under the auspicious 
influence of a temporary peace, the power and 
dvilisation of the American colonies were keeping 
pace with the progressive extension of their com- 
merce. The relations of America to Great Britain 
we!re daily changing. The implicit subsiervience 
of her protected childhood, which submitted even 
to the caprices of the parent government, became 
dafly less appropriate to her adult age and inde- 
pendent resources ; while, on the other hand^ it 
became increasingly evident that Britain viewed 
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with jealousy the growmg' power which could bow 
dispense with her patronage, and wished to increase 
the strictness of her restraints in proportion to the 
increased strength which enabled her proUgi to 
resist them. 

It has already been stated that while the Asstff 
rican Colonists acknowledged a general allegiane^ 
to the British crown, and submission to the enaol- 
ments of the parent government, they scrupulously 
vindicated to themselves the right of itftermd 
taxation. It is true that they submitted to certali 
imposts, which though not nominally, were virtually 
taxes; but these were regarded in the light of 
arrangements €cyr the regulation of their conmierce^ 
and not as designed to raise a revenue for the 
general purposes of the home government. In the 
early part of the French war, an attempt was 
made on the part of Great Britain to interfere with 
the claim of the Colonists at this time ; a general 
meeting of the Governors and leading members of 
the provincial assemblies was held at Albany, in 
the State of New York ; the result of its delibera*^ 
tions was expressed in the following resolution : 
**That a general council should be formed of 
members to he chosen by the provincial assembHes; 
which council, together with a governor to be 
appointed by the crown, should be authorised to 
make general laws, and also to raise money from 
aU the colonies for their common defence!* 

In this resolution there is one peculiarity wMch 
deserves a special notice. The system of taxation 
which it developes is founded upon the principle 
of a full and free representation of those who were 
to be subject to the impost. This principle, it 
should be observed, forms the nucleus of aII tbe 
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tii^^iments which were siibseqneiitly adduced by the 
edkmists against the right of the mother country to 
knpose internal taxes upon her American depen- 
dencies. The rights which were founded upon it 
were held to be sacred and inviolable, and were 
maktained, as will hereafter be seen, with equal 
earnestness by those British statesmen who opposed 
tile encroachments of the government The cabinet 
i(0enied to have viewed this proposal with jealousy, 
m a first step towards the establishment of Ame- 
j^ean independence. 

* " They disapproved of the projected mode of the 
election of the members of the council ; nor were 
ttiey satisfied with the plan of raising the requisite 
supplies by acts of the colonial legislatures; and 
they proposed that * the governors of all the colo- 
nies, attended by one or two members of their 
respective councik, should; from time to time, con- 
cert measures for the whole colonies ; erect forts 
and raise troops, with a power to draw upon the 
British treasury in the first instance; but to be 
ultimately reimbursed by a tax to be laid on the 
colonies by act of parliament* This counter pro- 
posal was strenuously opposed by the colonists, 
who refused to trust their interests to governors 
ajEid members of councils, since almost the whole of 
the former, and the great majority of the latter, 
were nominated by the crown. As to the plan of 
raising taxes in the colonies by the authority of the 
British parliament, they rejected it in the most 
peremptory manner. In the discussions which 
took place on this occasion, Dr. Franklin took ax^ 
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active part, and in a letter to Mr. Shirley, governor 
of Massachusetts, as Dr. Ramsay observes, < he 
anticipated the substance of a controversy, wluoii 
for twenty years employed the pens, tongues, and 
swords of both countries.* In his correspondence 
with the governor, the American patriot intimated 
his apprehension, * that excluding the people from 
ail share in the choice of the grand council, would 
give extreme dissatisfaction, as well as the taxing 
them by act of parliament, where they have no 
representation. It is,' observes he, with equal 
candour and good sense — < it is very possible that 
this general government might be as well and 
faithfully administered without the people as with 
them ; but where heavy burdens are to be laid upon 
them, it has been found useful to make it, as much 
as possible, their own act ; for they bear better, 
when they have, or think they have, some share in 
the direction ; and when any public measures are 
generally grievous, or even distasteful to the peo- 
ple, the wheels of government move more heavily.* 
On the subject of the general characters of the 
governors of the colonies, to whom it was thus 
intended to delegate extraordinary powers. Dr. 
Franklin thus expressed himself, in terms well 
worthy the attention of all ministers who are in- 
vested with the appointment of such functionaries : 
— ^ Governors often come to the colonies merely to 
make fortunes, with which they intend to return to 
Britain ; are not always men of the best abilities or 
integrity; have many of them no estates here, nor 
any natural connection with us, that should make 
them heartily concerned for our welfare ; and might 
possibly be fond of raising and keeping up more 
forces than necessary, from the profits accruing to. 
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themselves, and to make provision for their friends 
«nd dependents/ The opposition which their pro- 
ject experienced, induced the British government to 
withdraw it, and the colonies and the mother 
country for some time longer acted together in 
union and harmony/' 

' The French war, however, had occasioned a 
heavy increase of expense to the British govern- 
ment, and thus imposed the necessity for increased 
taxation* Under this necessity the ministers natu- 
wdly looked to those for whose immediate benefit 
this increased expense had been incurred. The 
system which had been laid aside was renewed ; 
and^ on the motion of Mr. Grenville, the first com- 
missioner of the treasury, in March 1765, a reso- 
lution passed, without much debate, importing that 
it would be proper to impose certain stamp duties 
in the colonies and plantations for the purpose of 
raising a revenue in America, payable into the 
British exchequer. 

In the autumn of the previous year an act had 
been passed, authorising the trade between the 
North Americans and the French and Spanish 
colonies (which was inconsistent with the letter of 
the colonial charter), but loading it with such duties 
as amounted to a prohibition, and prescribing that 
all offenders against the regulations should be pro- 
secuted in the court of admiralty, where they were 
deprived of a trial by jury ; but the gravamen of 
this enactment was contained in the ominous lan-> 
guage of its preamble, << Whereas it is just and 
necessary that a revenue be raised in America for 
defraying the expenses of defending, protecting* 
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and securing the some. We, the Compionsi. &e^ 
towards raising the same, give and grant unto y^nr 
Majesty," &c. 

The intelligence of the passing of thia measure 
drew from the colonists a series of petitions and 
remonstrances addressed to the parliament and tb^ 
throne ; hut when in the following year the stamp 
act was passed, a determined spirit of oj^ai^a 
was excited in the American colonies. Xhe aa- 
gemhly of Virginia was in session when the news of 
the passing of this measure arrived, and a set of 
resolutions was passed, from two of which the 
sense of that hody may he clearly ascertained. 
They were as follows, ** Resolved, That his Mar 
jesty*s most liege people of this his most andent 
colony, have enjoyed the right of heing thus 
governed hy their own assembly in the article of 
taxes and internal police, and that the same hav^ 
never been forfeited, nor in any other way yielded 
up, but have been constantly recognised by the 
King and people of Great Britain. Resolved^ 
therefore, that the general assembly of this colony, 
together with his Majesty, or his substitute, have 
in their representative capacity, the only exclusive 
right and power to lay taxes and impositions upoB 
the inhabitants of this colony, and that every 
attempt to vest such a power in any person or 
persons whatsoever, other than the general as- 
sembly aforesaid^ is illegal, unconstitutional, and 
unjust, and bears a manifest tendency to destroy 
British as well as American freedom." 

That the sentiments of Colonel Washington 
were in perfect harmony with these resolutions, 
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will be clearly perceived from a private letter 
writtiBn to his wife's uncle in London, in September j^ 
1765. 

'^ At present," he says, " there are few things 
among tis that can be interesting to you. The 
Stomp Act, imposed on the colonies by the Parlia- 
meiit of Great Britain, engrosses the conversation 
of the sp^ulative part of the colonists, who look 
upon this unconstitutional method of taxation, as 
a direftil attack upon their liberties, and loudly 
exclaim against the violation. What may be the 
result of this, and of some other (I think I may 
add ill-judged) measures, I will not undertake to 
determine ; but this I may venture to affirm, that' 
the advantage accruing to the mother country will 
fall greatly short of the expectations of the ministry ; 
for certain it is, that our whole substance already 
in a manner flows to Great. Britain, and that what- 
soever contributes to lessen our importations must 
be hurtful to her manufacturers. The eyes of our 
people already begin to be opened ; and they will 
perceive, that many luxuries, for which we lavish 
our substance in Great Britain, can well be dis-^ 
pensed with, whilst the necessaries of life are 
mostly to be had within ourselves. This, conse- 
quently, will introduce frugality, and be a necessary 
incitement to industry. If Great Britain, therefore, 
loads her manufactures with heavy taxes, will it 
not facilitate such results ? They will not compel 
us, I think, to give our money for their exports,. 
whether we will or not; and I am certain, that 
none of their traders will part with them without 
a valuable consideration. Where, then, is the 
utility of these restrictions ? " ^ '" 

VOL. I. G 
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• ^< As to the Stamp Aety regarded in a «iog>I« 
view, one and the first had consequenee atbeQcKo^ 
it iS) that our courts of judicature muat iuevitaMjf 
he shut up ; for it is impossihle, or next to impotf 
sihle, :under our present circumstanoes, tbalt tiie 
act of Parliament can he complied -mth^ .irasPtrM 
ever so willing to enforce its execution. And|#di# 
to say (which alone would he suffioieiit)' t^tiwe 
have not money to pay for the stampsi tiierevanl 
many other cogent reasons^ which prxweithat it 
would he ineffectual. If a stop be put t»ibnr 
judicial proceedings, I fancy tbe merchadts 'of 
Great Britain, trading to the coioniesr ^11 not hftf 
among the last to wish for a repeal of the act." 

On the passing of these resolutions, the gover- 
nor dissolved the Virginian assembly, and writs 
for new elections were issued, but so entirely did 
the people take part with the opposition to the 
scheme of taxation proposed by ministers, that^ 
in almost every instance, those members who liaq 
voted in favour of the above resolutions were 
re-elected, while those who had voted against 
them were generally excluded in favour of candi- 
dates who favoured the popular opinions*. The 
legislatures of several other colonies adopted {life 
course which had been pursued by the vTrginiaii 
assembly, and the representatives of Massachusetts 
in particular, originated a still more momentous 
innovation, by recommending a congress of depu- 
ties to meet at New York, in order to consult upon 
the new position in which the colonies at large 
were placed. It is here important to remark thittt 
in this important instance, as in every other, tho 

* Judge Marshall** Life of Washiogton. 
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Bj/%t»ta oi representation was distinctly recognised 
and aeted tipon, because this principle formed the 
pt^ise point of divergence from which Great 
Britain and her colonies separated for everv All 
tiie American states acceded to the proposal of 
MaasajG^usettSy with the exception of New Hamp- 
iiiire^' which concurred in the general opposition » 
aiifd^oI'Vitginia and North Carolina, whose legis- 
.totive assemblied were not in session at the time. 
^ Jn 'England the obnoxious measure did not pass 
without aw animated opposition. The celebrated 
@h8i<l66 Townsend is said to have concluded his 
speech in support of the bill in the fo^owing 
word»s— 

" And now will these Americans — children 
planted by our care, nourished up by our indul- 
gence, till they are grown to a degree of strength 
and opulence, and protected by our arms — will 
they grudge to contribute their mite to relieve us 
from the heavy weight of that burden which we lie 
under? * To this invidious appeal to the pride and 
the prejudices of the members of the House of 
Commons, Colonel Barr6 thus energetically re- 
plied :— * They planted by your care I No I your 
oppressions planted them in America. They fled 
frpm your tyranny to a then uncultivated and 
inhospitable country, where they exposed them- 
selves to almost all the hardships to which human 
nature is liable, and, among others, to the cruelty 
of a savage foe, the most subtle, and, I will take 
upon me to say, the most formidable of any people 
ttjpon the face of God's earth; and yet, actuated 
1^ principles of true English liberty, they met all 
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hardships with pleasure, compared with those they 
suffered in their own country, from the hands of 
those who should have been their friends. They 
nourished up by your indulgence! they grew by 
your neglect of them. As soon as you begp^n to 
care for them, that care was exercised in sendiag 
persons to rule them in one department and an- 
other, who were, perhaps, the deputies of deputies 
to some members of this house, sent to spy out 
their liberties, to misrepresent their actions, and to 
prey upon them — men whose behaviour, on many 
occasions, has caused the blood of those sons of 
liberty to recoil within them — men promoted to 
the highest seats of justice; some who, to my 
knowledge, were glad, by going to a foreign coun- 
try, to escape being brought to the bar of a court 
of justice in their own. They protected by your 
arms! they have nobly taken up arms in your 
defence, have exerted their valour, amidst their 
constant and laborious industry, for the defence of 
a country whose frontier was drenched in blood, 
while its interior parts yielded all its little savings 
to your emolument. And, believe me, remember 
I this day told you so, that same spirit of freedom 
which actuated that people at first, will accompany 
them still; but prudence forbids me to explain 
myself frirther. God knows I do not at this time 
speak from any motives of party heat; what I 
deliver are the genuine sentiments of my heart. 
However superior to me, in general knowledge 
and experience, the respectable body of this House 
may be, yet I claim to know more of America than 
most of you, having seen and been conversant 
with that country. The people, I believe, are as 
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tmly ioyal as any subjects the king has, but a 
people jealous of their liberties, and who will vindi- 
edte them, if ever they should be violated. But 
die subject is too delicate — I will say no more/ 

^ In the House of Lords the Bill met with no 
^position ; and on the 22nd of March it received 
the royal assent." 
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CHAPTER VII. . l'^, 

Effects of the Stamp Act in England and Amerk^i— >!]p^ 
Johnson's "Taxation no Tyranny" examined — iJoc^ 
Chatham's Oj^osition to the Stamp Act — Stamp Aq^ Re- 
pealed: — 0]Mnions of the Americans and of Wsshingtoii on 
the Repeal — Further Measures for taxing America -^"0^ 
respondenoe of Washington and Mason on these- MeUQiM/ ^ 

Unhappily for the peaeeM operation of the 
Stamp Act, a long interral was permitted by the 
British government to intervene between the pae&- 
ing of the measure and its actually taking effbct. 
This interval was not wasted. Combimtunu 
against its execution were everywhere formed. 
It was resolved to dispense with stamps upon the 
various instruments to the validity of which they 
had previously been considered neeessarjy tb 
abandon litigation for the settlement of d]BpiiteB» 
and, worst of all, to abandon, as far as pos^blsy 
the importation of British manufactures. The day 
on which the Stamp Act was tb come into force vn» 
ushered in by the general tolling of beUs, «nd by 
other demonstration of popular regret. 

Meanwhile, in England, scarcely less* concern 
was excited by this unfortunate measure. The 
principle upon which it proceeded, that ofrthe. 
existence of a right in the parent state to tax 
their colonies without their consent, now became 
the theme of much discussion. In FtoHameiit 
opinion was much divided. And in the oounftry 
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the differences of commercial interest occasioned a 
corresponding diversity of sentiment upon this 
point ; — while many advocated the taxation of 
America in order to divide the weight which pressed 
heavily at home, the merchants foresaw in the non- 
importation system adopted by the colonists, the 
rmn of American commerce, and thus an indirect, 
But" most serious eventual loss to the British 
&tchequer. 

^ But apart from its commercial bearings, this 
j|)iestion of the abstract right claimed by Great 
Bntain was extensively discussed among the moral 
and political philosophers in whom this eventful 
>agie was unusually fertile. Among these, Dr. 
Johasoa may be considered as the champion ef 
tiie right of taxation. In 1775> he published his 
" Taxatioii no Tyranny," in which all admissible 
ai^gOiD^ats on that side of the question, together 
ir'Ub. some others, are urged with a degree of 
ingesinty, satire, and force of language which is 
«earceiy exceeded in any production of his pen. 
ConsKkring this as a kind of representative exposi- 
Ie0b of the notions of one of the two large classes 
wbieh ihon divided between them a large portion 
pi! the civilised world, it may not be inappropriate 
Imtc to afford a moment's attention to it. First, 
-th&a^witkk respect to the arguments for the inexpe- 
diency of taxing America, which was loudly urged 
ihgpv' Boritisfa merchants. Dr. Johnson dismisses it 
inlhe followuag manner: — ^^ There will always be 
•:af pact, ajid always a very large part of every 
jodnKnunity that have no care but for themselves? 
^md twhose care for themselves reaches little farther 
idain/ impatience of immediate pain, and eagerness 
Acitbe nearest good. The blind are^^aid -to feet 
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with peculiar nicety. They who look but littl? 
into futurity have, perhaps, the quickest sensation 
of the present, A merchant's desire is not of glory, 
but of gain ; not of public wealth, but of private 
pmolument ; he is therefore rarely to be consulted 
about war and peace, or any designs of wide extent 
and distant consequence. 

" Yet this, like other general characters, will 
sometimes fail. The traders of Birmingham have 
rescued themselves from all imputation of narrow 
selfishness, by a manly recommendation to'PaHia* 
ment of the rights and liberties of their native 
country." 

This is not the place for controversy j but it 
still seems natural to notice this as a specimen 
of the manner in which this unhappy contest was 
conducted on the part of Great Britain. It will 
"he obvious to every reader that this passage may 
be literally translated in the following manner :— •• 
" Those merchants who diflFer with me are short-, 
sighted, not to say blind, and are not to be con-». 
suited about war and peace ; whereas those mag- 
nanimous Birmingham gentlemen who concur with 
me, deserve to be consulted in all state emergencies, 
and ta be eulogised in words of ten syllables into 
the bargain.** 

With regard to the abstract right of the mother 
country to impose taxes on her colonial depen- 
dencies. Dr. Jonnson thus continues : — " A tax is ^ 
payment exacted by authority from part of the 
community for the benefit of the whole. Frojn 
whom, and in what proportion, such payment sh^U 
be required, and to what uses it shall be appli^a^, 
those only are to judge to whom gov^mv^ent if 
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intrusted. In the British dominions ta^es are 
apportioned, levied, and appropriated by the 
states assembled in parliament, 

*• Of every empire, all the subordinate commu- 
nities are liable to taxation, because they all share 
the benefits of government, and therefore ought 
all to furnish their proportion of the expense.*' 

Whatever exceptions m^ty be taken against the 
definition with which this passage opens, there is 
npthing in the subsequent statements which &voiirs 
the argument they were adduced to support. In 
short, the language by implication recognises the very 
principle disputed — ^that the obligation to pay taxes 
is inseparable from the privilege of representation. 

As the argument proceeds, however, and draws 
to its crisis, a very different position is maintained* 
" Our colonies," he says, " however distant, have 
been hitherto treated as constituent parts of the 
British- empire. The inhabitants incorporated by 
English laws, are entitled to all the rights of 
Englishmen. They are governed by English laws, 
entitled to English dignities^ regulated by English 
couiisels, and protected by English arms; and it 
iseems to follow by consequence, not easily avoided, 
that they are subject to English government, and 
chargeable by English taxation." 

Now, there can be no objection to put aside, for 
argument's sake, the daim which a numerous and 
thriving colony might urge to political indepen- 
dence, and to the right of forming such laws for 
themselves as may be required by circumstances 
precisely opposite to those of the distant mother 
country. These claims may be set aside, and the 
conclusion arrived at may be admitted to follow 
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ft'dm the first position. Still the whc^ traift'^ 
reasoning must surely be vitiated by ^be feet, that 
indomparably the dearest of all right8^--4ba^ frbtti 
vrhith all others emanate, was not possessed* ^tki^ 
colonists ; namely, the right of representation. ''''* 
The only conceivable reply to this is fotttiA ^kL 
the following argument, with which the (ASfim 
both sides may close. , . • ^f » 

" They say," says Dr. Johnson, « that by ^uch 
emigration, they by no means forfeited, surrendered^ 
or lost any of those rights ; but, that '* they wepdj 
and their descendants now are, entitled to tht» 
exercise and enjoyment of all such of them a^ 
their local and other circumstances enable them td 
exercise and enjoy.* 

" That they who form a settlement l^ a kwful 
charter, having committed no crime, forfeit no 
privileges will be readily confessed ; but what they 
do not forfeit by any judicial sentence, they inay 
lose by natural effects. As a man can be but in bne 
place at once, he cannot have the advantages ctf 
multiplied residence. He that will enjoy tbi 
brightness of the sunshine, must quit the coolfte$i 
of the shade. He who goes voluntarily to Ai»ei4^4 
cannot complain of losing what he leaves in £uf6pil 
He perhaps had a right to vote for n Knight, "O^ 
Burgess, — ^by crossing the Atlantic, he lMifrf<li»l 
nullified his right ; but he has made its exemioti 
no longer possible. By his own choice, he- ^haiB 
left a country where he had a vote, and little "pNh 
perty, for another where he has great propett}^ 
but no vote. But as this preference was delibeMM 
and unconstrained, he is still 'concerned in the 
government of himself;' he has reduced Ufiaaetf 
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^iil:<$k( votei? to om of the mnumerable multituda 
IhAl hay^ aO vote. He has truly < coided hisxigbV 
ht^ib^ is still govemed by his own consent; 
]^#$9^e.h& has consented to throw his atom of 
intereMfJnIo the general mass of the community^ 
GS the ccmseqaences of his own act, he has no 
^fll$isf^ ,1^ eemplaia ; he has chosen, or intended to 
choose, the greater good ; he is represented as he 
himself desired in the general representation." 
/I .Now: if J^is reeusoniiig were designed simply to 
j9p$oi}cile «n individual em^rant to the loss of his 
feaa^iise owing to the inadmissibility of votes by 
pitoxy^ it might be deemed a rational remonstrance ; 
)mt ]l i£ be addressed to the remote descendants of 
amj^fmnts composing a populous and rapidly in* 
creasing nation, with vast commercial interests and 
pi]^eal relations, thousands of miles from the 
mother country, and all whose social institutions are 
q£ necessity foreign and peculiar, it appears to be 
litlle bister than trifling. 

, Political ehanges in England soon brought that 
to foa^.jMsAk reason and argument wer^ unable to 
MseompUsh. The Grenville party was succeeded 
]^4Af.cabia^ unfavoui?able to the further prosecu-^ 
Ufi^^^^ibe plan of raising a revenue from America* 
Iuf'tbe d«bat# upon the address to his Majesty at 
Ae, ot>enil|g of the next session, the claims of th^ 
felonies wete taken up by one of the most illus* 
tnama/pc^liGal philosophers of which this or ai^y 
Other country has ev^ boasted; — a man whose 
Imnevotenc^ was as boundless as his genius ; a map 
fytlHM;»ished by equal profundity as a statesman, 
Midi aat«grity as a minister; who9e excellence in 
h»lhr|3e^peet8 was dependent up<Hi the fact that all 
llai^iGi^dioas and conduct were haied upon the 
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strictest principles of equity, and who possessed the 
most extraordinary facility of referring back to these 
fundamental principles all the details of politics. 
It was the immortal Lord Chatham who now caMie 
forward as the champion of the rights of America, 
and who ultimately died in their defence. 

In the course of the debate on the motion fyt 
the address, his Lordship, then Mr. Pitt, condemned 
in the most explicit manner the act for collecting 
stamps in America ; and strenuously declared his 
conviction that Parliament had no right to tax the 
colonies. 

"< It is a long time, Mr. Speaker,' said he, 
< since I have attended in Parliament. When the 
resolution was taken in the house to tax America, 
I was ill in bed. If I could have endured to have 
been carried in my bed, so great was the agitation 
of my mind for the consequences, I would have 
solicited some kind hand to have laid me down on 
this floor, to have borne my testimony against it. 
It is now an act that has passed ; I would speak 
with decency of every act of this house, but I must 
beg the indulgence of the house to speak of it with 
freedom. I hope a day may be soon appointed to 
consider the state of the nation with respect to 
America. I hope gentlemen will come to this 
debate with all the temper and impartiality that his 
Majesty recommends, and the importance of ^m 
subject requires — a subject of greater importance 
than ever engaged the attention of this House, that 
subject only excepted, when, nearly a century ago, 
it was the question whether you yourselves were to 
be bound or free. In the mean time, as I cannot 
depend upon health for any future day, such is the 
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nature of my infirmities, I will beg to say a few 

words at present, leaving the justice, the equity* 

the policy, the expediency of the act to another 

tiiBjB. I will only speak to one point — a. point 

which seems not to have been generally understood 

— ^I mean to the right. Soipe gentlemen seem to 

htf^e considered it as a point of honour. If gen* 

tlemen consider it in that Ught, they leave all 

measures of right and wrong, to follow a delusion 

that may lead to destruction. It is my opinion 

that this kingdom' has no right to lay a tax upon the 

colonies. At the same time I assert the authority 

of this kingdom over the colonies to be sovereign 

and supreme in every circmnstance of government 

and legislation whatsoever. They are the subjects 

of this kingdom, equally entitled with yourselves to 

all the natural rights of mankind, and the peculiar 

privileges of Englishmen. Equally bound by its 

law8> and equally participating of the constitution 

of this free country, the Americans are the sons — 

not the bastards of England. Taxation is no part 

of the governing or legislative power. The taxes 

are a voluntary gift and grant of the Commons 

alone; In legislation the three estates of the 

malm we alike concerned; but the concurrence of 

the peera and the crown to a tax is only necessary 

la close with the form of a law. The gift and grant 

a;of the Commons alone. In ancient days the crown, 

libe barons, and the clergy possessed the lands. In 

those daya the barons and the clergy gave and 

gnanted to the crown. They gave and granted what 

wna their own. At present, and since the discovery 

of America, the Commons are become the proprietors 

of. tike land, llie crown has divested itself of its 

9f«at estates* The chiu*ch (God bless it !) has but 
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a pittance; The property of the Lords, coiripsei^^ 
with that of the Commons, is as a drop of ^^^'at^itof 
the ocean ; and this house represents thtwe^ Oo^ 
mohs, the proprietors of the lands; indf' tfro^^ 
proprietoi^ virtually represent th* re^t of Ifee-'ttrf 
habitants. When, therefore, in this house W^^Ver 
and grant, we give and grant what is ^ur M^M 
But in an American tax what do we dd?' »*Wti/ 
your Majesty's Commons of Great Britaiti' j^^ 
and grant to your Majesty'- — ^what? — otlr' 6=^ 
property ?' — No! We give and grant to yottt^ 
Majesty the property of your Majesty's Cotnnoidnrf 
of America ! It is an absurdity in terms.^ * Thcfrfe 
is,' said Mr. Rtt, towards ;the close of his speech-^ 
* there is an idea in some, that the Commons afc 
virtually represented in this House. I would fein 
know by whom an American is represented here ? 
Is he represented by any knight of the shiref in any. 
county in this kingdom? Would ix) God ihat 
respectable representation was augmented 'to a 
greater number ! Or will you tell hirti" that he iaf 
represented by any representative of a borougfe--* 
a borough which, perhaps, no man ever saw-. ^This' 
is wha,t is called the rotten part of the constfttltlitttf.' 
It cannot continue a century — if it does notdr6^ft' 
must be amputated. The idea of a virtual repre- 
sentation of America in this house is the mOst 
contemptible idea that ever entered into the'lr^df 
of a man.* Mr. Pitt concluded by declaring it iai 
his opinion, that whilst the Americans were p6S' 
sessed of the constitutional right to tax thems^ve^^ 
Great Britain, as the supreme governing and legis- 
lative power, had always bound the colonies bj* nifr 
laws, by her regulations and restrictions iti tMdi^»; 
in navigation, in manufacture^r i*i^^verjr 'flfin^ 
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^Koept that of taking their .money out > of th^ir 
pock,ets without their consent. Of this hroad asser-? 
tiLpQ, pi tilie extent of British power over the colo- 
]^ie§, Mr« Grenville, the patron of the Stamp Act, 
t9pk advantagjB, and maintained that there was roo 
di^ereince .in principle between the right to impjpse 
e^^rnal and internal taxation. He asserted that 
th^jprotection from time to time afforded to Ame-* 
rica by Britain was a just ground of claim to 
obedience on the part of the latter from the 
for^mer, and asked when America was emancipated 
fjom the allegiance which she owed to the parent 
state? Provoked by Mr. Grenville*s sophiatry^ 
iyid irritated by his insolence of tone and manner, 
Mr. Pitt gave utterance to the following dedara- 
tion — a declaration, no doubt, well calculated to 
animate the spirit of freedom on the other side of 
the Atlantic* ' The honourable gentleman tells 
us that America is obstinate ; America is almost 
in open rebellion. I rejoice that America 
HAS RESISTED. Three millions of people, so 
dead to all the feelings of liberty, as volunta- 
rily ;to submit to be slaves, would have been fit 
instruments to. make slaves of the rest of their 
f^low .subjects** " 

. A. few days after the delivery of this speech Dr. 
FraJc^kUiit the celebrated American philosopher, 
was examined at the bar of the House of Commons, 
respecting the state of the American cclonies and 
Uie probable effect of the stamp duty upon the 
inhabitants. This examinatiou elicited all the pro- 
found political knowledge and practical wisdom of 
which his name has almost become the proverb. 
It concluded with the following questions, and 
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replies: — Q. " What used to be the pride of the 
Americans?—^. To indulge in the ^shions and 
manufactures of Great Britain. Q. What 13 now 
their pride ? — A^ To wear their old clothes over 
again till they can make new ones.*' 

At length, however, the complaints of the British 
manufacturers, whose commerce was materially 
injured by the non-importation system, now gene- 
rally adopted in America, concurred with those of 
the colonists, and ministers were compelled to yield. 

<< Before the examination of Dr. Franklin, in- 
deed, viz. oa the 21st of January, 1766, a motion 
had, under their auspices, been made in the Com- 
mons and passed in a committee of the whole 
House to the following effect : — < That it is the 
opinion of the committee, that the House be 
moved, that leave be given to bring in a bill to 
repeal an act passed in the last session of parlia- 
ment entitled < An Act for granting and applying 
certain Stamp Duties, and other Duties in the 
British Colonies and Plantations in America to- 
wards farther defraying the expenses of defending, 
protecting, and securing the same, and for amend- 
ing such parts of the several acts of parliament 
relating to the trade and revenues of the said 
colonies and plantations, as direct the manner of 
determining and recovering the penalties and ibr- 
feitures therein mentioned.' " 

On the 24th of February following, these reso- 
lutions were confirmed by the passing of a similar 
one, which was guarded by a " Declaratory Act" 
passed in conjunction with it, asserting *< that the 
Parliament have, and of right ought to have, power 
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to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever." The 
submission to this declaration in America is only 
another instance of the looseness with which the 
rights and privileges of the colonies were defmed 
and understood. Judge Marshall states that, not- 
withstanding this unpalatable ingredient in the actj 
the joy of America on receiving the intelligence 
'was unbounded. The assertion of the abstract 
principle of right gave them but little concern, 
because they considered it merely as a salvo for the 
wounded pride of the nation, and believed confi- 
dently that no future attempt would be made to 
reduce it to practice. The highest honours were 
everywhere decreed to those members of parlia- 
ment who had been strenuous in obtaining a repeal 
of the obnoxious act, and in Vir^nia an act passed 
the house of burgesses for erecting a statue to his 
Majesty, as an acknowledgment of their high sense 
of his attention to the rights and petitions of his 
people. 

The opinions of Washington on this occasion 
may be perceived from a letter written at the time, 
in which, after showing the unhappy consequences 
which would have followed from the prosecution of 
the designs of the Grenville government, he says-— 

" Those, therefore, who wisely foresaw such an 
event, and were instrumental in procuring the 
repeal of the act, are, in my opinion, deservedly 
entitled to the thanks of the well-wishers to Britain 
and her colonies, and must reflect with pleasure, 
that, through their means, many scenes of confii« 
sion and distress have been prevented. Mine they 
accordingly have, and always shall have, for their 
<^^^ition to any act of oppression ; and that act 

VOL. I. H 
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could be looked upon in no other light hy ev^rjr 
person, who would view it in its proper colours* 

" I could wish it were in my power to eoogintu- 
late you on the success of. having the commercial 
system of these colonies put upon a more enlaxged 
and ext^isive footing, than it is ; because I lun well 
satisfied, that it would ultimately redound to the 
advantage of the mother country, so long as the 
colonies pursue trade and agriculture, and would be 
an effectual let to manufacturing among them. 
The money, which they raise, would centre in 
Great Britain, as certainly as the needle will settle 
to the pole. I am,'' &e. 

It may safely be asserted that the union of the 
colonies and the mother country was never more 
complete than at this moment. In the joy of the 
colonists on the retractation of the sentiments and 
designs indicated in the stamp act, all past jealousies 
were merged. This disposition, however, was not 
universal in the American colonies. The injuries 
which had been inflicted by government fell most 
heavily on the province of Massachusetts ; and the 
communications made to minbters by the inha- 
bitants of this province were perhaps among the 
chief causes of the revival of those measures which 
had been reluctantly abandoned. 

In 1767, a bill was brought forward by Charles 
Townsend, the chancellor of the exchequer, which 
was quickly passed into a law for granting duties in 
the British colonies on glass, paper, tea, &c. This 
injudicious proceeding rekindled the flame of 
resentment throughout the provinces. In their 
estimation, it proved that the declaratory act was 
not intended to be a dead letter, and it gave 
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rise to bold and animated discussions as to the 
distinction between tax bills and bills for the regu* 
lation of trade. To add to the alarm of the colo- 
liists, a board of commissioners of customs was 
established at Boston, which step convinced them 
that the British government intended to harass 
them with a multiplicity of fiscal oppressions. 
They therefore again had recourse to petitions, 
remonstrances, and non-importation agreements. 
The seizure of the sloop Liberty, belonging to Mr. 
Hancock, a popular leader, for an infHngement of 
•the revenue laws, incited the populace of Boston to 
renewed acts of violence, which drove the commis- 
sioners of the customs to take shelter in Castle 
William. To suppress this spirit of insubordina- 
tion, his Majesty's ministers stationed some armed 
vessels in the harbour, and quartered two regiments 
of foot in the town of Boston. The intention of 
the British government to send this force to 
^ofliton having been announced, the select men of 
moety-six towns of the state of Massachusetts, met 
at Faneuil hall, in the town; but this assembly, 
which had excited great alarm among the friends 
of government, merely recommended moderate 
measures, and then dissolved itself. The day after 
the breaking up of this convention, the troops 
arrived, and landed without opposition under the 
protection of the guns of the armed vessels in the 
harbour. 

The intelligence of the refractory spirit thus 
manifested by the inhabitants of Boston, produced 
floch irritation in the British parliament, that in 
•February, 1769, both Houses concurred in an 
address to his Majesty, prompting him to vigorous 
measures against all persons guilty of wh|LjhgV| a 
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were pleased to denominate treasonable acts ; and 
beseeching him, in pursuance of the powers con- 
tained in an obsolete statute of the d5th of Henry 
VIII., to seize the offenders, and cause them to be 
trid by a special commission, within the realm of 
Great Britain. This imprudent suggiestion was 
encountered by strong resolutions on the part of 
the provincial assemblies ; and the colonists again 
had recourse to non-importation agreements, and, 
in some instances, sent back to Great Britain 
cargoes of goods which had actually arrived. Thus 
the distresses of the British manufacturers were 
renewed; and ministers were induced, by their 
earnest remonstrances, to repeal all the newly 
imposed duties, except that on tea. This reserva- 
tion being a practical assertion of the right of Par- 
liament to impose internal taxes on the American 
States, was very odious to the colonists. They how- 
ever, relaxed their associations so far as to allow 
the importation of all articles except tea, the use of 
which commodity they forebore, or supplied them- 
selves with it by smuggling." 

The views of Colonel Washington at this junc- 
ture were most distinct and decisive. In a letter 
addressed to his intimate friend and neighbour, 
Mr. Mason, he states them at large. 

" At a time, when our lordly masters in Great 
Britain will be satisfied with nothing less than the 
deprivation of American freedom, it seems highly 
necessary that something should be done to avert 
the stroke, and maintain the liberty, which we have 
derived from our ancestors. But the manner of 
doing it, to answer the purpose effectually, is the 
Doint in question. ^'" 
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'^That no man should scrapie, or hesitate a 
moment) to use arms in defence of so valuable a 
blessing) is clearly my opinion. Yet arms, I woul4 
beg leave to add, should be the last resource, the 
dernier ressort. We have already, it is said, proved 
the inefficacy of addresses to the throne, and re- 
monstrances to Parliament. How far, then, their 
attention to our rights and privileges is to be 
awakened or alarmed, by starving their trade and 
manufactures, remains to be tried. 

" The northern colonies, it appears, are endea- 
vouring to adopt this scheme. In my opinion it is 
a good one, and must be attended widi salutary 
effects, provided it can be carried pretty generally 
into execution. But to what extent it is practicable 
to do so, I will not take upon me to determine. 
That there will be a difficulty attending the execu- 
tion of it everywhere, from clashing interests, and 
selfish, designing men, ever attentive to their own 
gain, and watchful of every turn, that can assist 
their lucrative views, cannot be denied ; and in the 
tobacco colonies, where the trade is so diffused, 
and in a manner wholly conducted by factors for 
their principals at home [in England], these 
difficulties are certainly enlumced, but I think not 
insurmountably increased, if the gentlemen in their . 
several counties will be at some pains to explain 
matters to the people, and stimulate them to cordial 
agreements to purchase none but certain enumerated 
articles out of any of the stores after a definite 
period, and neither import nor purchase any them- 
selves* This, if it should not effectually withdraw 
the factors from their importations, would at least 
make them extremelv cautious in doing it, as the 
prohibited goods could be vended to none but the 
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non-assoebtors, or tbose vdio would pay no re* 
gard to their association ; both of whom oi^ht 
to he stigmatised, and made the objects of public 
reproach. 

<< The more I consider a scheme of thi» sort,1ii« 
more ardently I wish success to it, because I think 
there are private as well as public advant^^es to 
result from it, — the form^ certain, however pre- 
carious the other may proVe. In respe<it to the 
latter, I have always thought, that by virtue 6f the 
same power, which assumes the right of taxation, 
the Parliament may attempt at least to restrain 
our manu&ictures, especially those of a public 
nature, the same equity aiid justice prevailing in 
the one case as the other, it being no gresLtet 
hardship to forbid my manuftictnring, than it is tof 
order me to buy goods loaded with duties, for the' 
express purpose of raising a revenue. But as Bt 
measure of this sort would be an additional exertion 
of arbitrary power, we cannot be placed in a worse 
condition, I think, by putting it to the t^st. 

" On the other hand, that the colonies aire con- 
siderably indebted to Great Britain, is a truth 
•universally acknowledged. That many fennlies 
are reduced almost, if not quite, to penury and 
want by Hie low ebb of their fortunes, and that 
estates are daily selling for the discharge of debts, 
the public papers ftirnish too many mdancholy 
proo&. That a scheme of this sort will contribute 
more effectually than any other that can be devised 
to extricate the country from the distress it at 
present labours under, I most fintily believe^ if it 
can be generally adopted. And I can see but go^ 
class of people, the merchants excepted, who will 
not, or ought not, to wish well to the scheme, 
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namely, ihey who live g^nteeUy and hospiiaUy on 
clear estates. Sudi as these, were they not to 
consider the valuable object in view, and the good 
of others, might think it hard to be curtailed in 
their living and enjoyment^* As to the penurious 
man, he would thereby save his money and his 
credit, having the best plea for doing mat, which 
bef<ure, perhaps, he had the most violent struggles 
to refrain from doing. The extravagant and 
expen«iye. man has the same good plea to retrench 
his expenses. He would be furnished with a 
pretext to lri(e within bonnds, and, embrace it. 
Prudence dictated economy before, but his resolu- 
tion was too weak to put it in practice ; ' For how 
can. I,' says he, * who have lived in such and such 
a manner, change n^y method ? I am ashamed to 
do it, and, besides, such an alteration in the system 
of my living will create suspicions of the decay of 
my fortune^ and sueh a thought the world must 
not harbour.' He continttes his course, till at 
last hb estate comes to an end, a sale of it bdng 
the consequence of his perseverance in error. This 
I am satisfied is the way, that many, who have set 
out in the wrong track, have reasmied, till ruin 
has stared them in the face. And in respect to 
the needy man, he is only left in the same situation 
that he was found in, — better, I may say, because, 
as he jn^^[es from comparison, his condition is 
amended in proportion as it approaches nearer to 
those above him. 

'< Upon tiie whole, Iherefore, I think the scheme 
a good one, and that it ought to be tried here, with 
such, alterations as our circumstances render abso- 
lutely necessary. But in what manner to begin 
the .work, is a matter worthy of consideration. 
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Whether it can be attempted with propriety or 
efficaoy, farther than a commnnicatiou of sentimeats 
to one another, before May, when the Court and 
Assembly will meet at Williamsburg', and a uniform 
plan can be concerted, and sent into the different 
counties to operate at the same time and in Uie 
same manner everywhere, is a thing upon which 
I am somewhat in doubt, and I should be glad to 
know your opinion. I am,*' &c. 

The intentions and feelings of the colonists at 
large are expressed in Mr. Mason's reply. 

*^l entirely agree with you, that no r^ulat 
plan of the sort proposed can be entered into here, 
before the meeting of the General Court at leasts 
if not of the Assembly. In the mean time it may 
be necessary to publish something preparatory to 
it in our gazettes, to warn the people of the im- 
pending danger, and induce them the more readily 
and cheerfully to concur in the proper measures to 
avert it ; and something of this sort I had began^ 
but am unluckily stopped by a disorder, which 
affects my head and eyes. As soon as I am able, 
I shall resume it, and then write you more fuUyt 
or endeavour to see you. In the mean time pray 
commit to writing such hints as may occur. 

<< Our all is at stake, and the little conveniences 
and comforts of life, when set in competition with 
our liberty, ought to be rejected, not with reluc* 
tance, but with pleasure. Yet it is plain, that in 
the tobacco colonies we cannot at present confine 
our importations within such narrow bounds, as 
the northern colonies. A plan of this kind, to be 
practicable, must be adapted to our circumstances ; 
for if not steadily executed, it had better hav© 
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remained unattempted. We may retrench all 
manner of superfluities, finery of all descriptioni, 
and confine ourselves to linens, woollens, &c«, not 
exceeding a certain price. It is amazing bow 
much this practice, if adopted in all the colonies^ 
would lessen the American imports, and distress 
the Yarious traders and manufacturers in Great 
Britain. 

''This would awaken their attention. They 
would see, they would feel, the oppressions we 
groan under, and exert themselves to procure us 
redress. This once obtained, we should no longer 
discontinue our importations, confining ourselves 
still not to import any article, that should here- 
after be taxed by act of Parliament for raising a 
revenue in America ; for, however singular I may 
be in my opinion, I am thoroughly convinced, that, 
justice and harmony happily restored, it is not the 
interest of these colonies to refuse British manu- 
factures. Our supplying our mother country with 
g^ross materials, and taking her manufactures in 
return, is the true cham of connexion between us. 
These are the bands, which, if not broken by 
oppression, must long hold us together, by main- 
taining a constant reciprocation of interest. Proper 
caution should, therefore, be used in drawing up 
the proposed plan of > association. It may not be 
andss to let the ministry understand, that, until we 
obtain a redress of grievances, we will withhold 
from them our commodities, and particularly refrain 
from making tobacco, by which the revenue would 
lose fifty times more than all their oppressions 
could raise here. 

" Had the hint, which I have given with regard 
to the taxation of goods imported into America, been 
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thought of by our merchants before Hie repeal of 
the Stamp Act, the late American revenue acts 
would probably never have been attempted.'* 

A striking instance of the energy with which 
Washington adhered to the principles which were 
now generally professed by his countrymen, is 
found in an extract from a letter to his London 
correspondent in sending out his customary orders. 

" You will perceive, in looking over the several 
invoices, that some of the goods there required 
are upon condition that the act of Parliament 
imposing a duty on tea,, paper, &c., for the purpose 
of raising a revenue in America, is totally repealed, 
and I beg the favour of you to be governed strictly 
thereby, as it will not be in my power to receive 
any articles contrary to our non-importation agree- 
ment, which I have subscribed, and shall religiously 
adhere to, and should, if it were, as I could wish 
it to be, ten times as strict." 

Nor were these sentiments and intentions con- ' 
fined to the eminent statesmen of America. The 
house of representatives in Massachusetts addressed 
some powerful appeals against the measures of 
government both to their agents in London and to 
some of the most able members of Parliament. 
These all breathe a spirit of the warmest loyalty, 
while they remonstrate in the most earnest tone 
against the recent acts of the British Parliament. 
The other states followed the example of Massa- 
chusetts, and the mother country was at onee put 
into such entire possession of the feelings and 
designs of the American colonies that the plea of 
ignorance can never be urged to excuse the ill- 
omened policy which she subsequently pursued. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

General State of Feeling in America^Addresses to Lord Shel- 
bume and His Majesty — Riots in Massachusetts — ConTen- 
tion from the Provincial Towns — Military Force arrives in 
Boston •— Disputes of the Citizens with the Biifitaiy — 
Obnoxious Acts of Government— . Remonstrance* of the 
GoUmistt, and partial Redress of Orievanees — Increased Out- 
tages in Bestoib-^Bofton Port Bill — Effects of it on the 



The dispale between England and America was 
now assuming daily a more alarming aspect. The 
renewed attempt of government to impose internal 
taxes had again awakened the mortification and 
resentment which had be^n allayed by the repeal 
of the Stamp Act. The province of Massachusetts^ 
in particular^ adopted prompt and vigorous mea- 
sures to counteract the designs of ministers ; and, 
for this purpose^ addressed the most powerful 
appeals to various influential members of the Bri- 
tish Parliament. In these addresses, however, as 
in. the universal tone of American politics at this 
time, nothing is more manifest than the repugnance 
of the colonists to a separation from the mother 
country. In fact their addresses, petitions, and 
remonstrances were as indicative of devoted loyalty 
to their sovereign and attachment to the constitu- 
tion as of their determination to preserve their own 
rights .and liberties. 

In a letter to the Earl of Shelbume, then secre- 
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tary of state, which was signed by the speaker on 
behalf of the house of representatives of Massa- 
chusetts, they lay down with great clearness the 
principle of their complaints. " It is the glory," they 
write, << of the British constitution, that it has its 
foundation in the laws of God and nature. It is 
essentially a right that a man shall quietly enjoy and 
have the disposal of his own property; this right is 
engrafted into the British constitution and is familiar 
to the American subjects, and your lordships will 
judge whether any necessity can render it just and 
equitable, in the nature of tilings, that the supreme 
legislature of the empire should impose duties, sub- 
sidies, talliages, and taxes, internal or external, for 
the sole purpose of raising a revenue upon subjects 
that are not, and cannot, considering their local 
circumstances, by any possibility be equally repre- 
sented ; and, consequently, whose consent cannot 
be had in Parliament. 

** The security of right and property is the great 
end of government, surely then such measures as 
tend to render right and property precarious teod 
to destroy both property and government, for these 
must stand or fall together. Property is admitted 
to have existence in the savage state of nature, and 
if it be necessary for the support of savage life, it 
becomes by no means less so in civil society. The 
House entreats your lordships to consider whether a 
colonist can be conceived to have any property which 
he may call his own if it may be granted away by 
any other body without his consent,- and they sub- 
mit to your lordships' judgment whether this was 
not actually done when the act for granting to his 
Majesty certain duties on paper, glass, and other 
articles, for the sole and express purpose of raising 
a revenue in America, was made.** 
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Shortly after this letter an address was agreed 
upon to his Majesty urging similar arguments ; and 
also a circular letter, stating the proceedings and 
views of their own hody, to the assemblies of the 
respective provinces, which was received with uni- 
versal approbation. Nor was this approbation in 
any degree diminished by a letter from the Earl of 
HUlsborough, the secretary for the colonies, ad- 
dressed to the governors of the provinces, in which 
he designates the circular letter of Massachusetts 
as one of a most dangerous and factious tendency. 
His lordship's letter concludes with the following 
direction : — 

<< If, notwithstanding the apprehensions which 
may justly be entertained of the ill consequence of a 
continuance of this factious spirit, which seems to 
have influenced the resolutions of the assembly at 
the conclusion of the last session, the new assembly 
should refuse to comply with his Majesty's reason- 
able expectations, it is the King's pleasure that you 
immediately dissolve them." 

Upon this a letter to his lordship was agreed to 
by the assembly of Massachusetts, in which they 
defend their conduct in manly but becoming lan- 
guage ; they boldly intimate their conviction thai 
the royal mind hsid been poisoned by false repre- 
sentations of their disaffection. After stating their 
grief at receiving repeated censures, " not from 
ministers of state alone, but from Majesty itself," 
they add : — 

** The house humbly rely on the royal clemency 
that to petition his Majesty will not be deemed by 
him to be inconsistent with a respect to the British 
constitution, as settled at the revolution by William 
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the Third; that to acquaint their fellow subjects 
involved in the same distress, of their having so 
done in full hopes of success, even if they had 
invited the union of all America in one joint suppli- 
cation, would not be discountenanced by our gra- 
cious sovereign as a measure of an inftammat<H*y 
nature ; that when your lordship shall in justice lay 
a true statement of these matters before his Majesty 
he will no longer consider them as tending to create 
unwarrantable combinations, or exdte an unjusti- 
fiable opposition to the constitutional authority of 
Parliament ; that he will then truly discern who are 
of that desperate faction which is continually dis- 
turbing the public tranquillity ; and, that while his 
arm is extended for the protection of his distressed 
and injured subjects, he will frown upon all those 
who, to gratify their own passions, have dared to 
attempt to deceive him.** 

While the large majority of the colonists were 
only led by the acts of government to the adoption 
of these constitutional measures, there were some 
who were incited by them to open insubordinatioii. 
These appearances first showed themselves in Boa- 
ton, where some revenue officers who had seized a 
sloop were beaten off by a mob, who completed 
their outrage by burning in triumph a boat be- 
longing to the collectors of the customs. In conse* 
quence of this, and some similar occurrences, 
representations were made by the governor to 
ministers, stating the necessity of stationing a 
military force in the province for the protection of 
such as were employed in colleetmg the revenue, 
and preserving the public peace. Orders were 
accordingly given to General 6age»/aad two regi- 
ments were detached for the purpose. 
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Upon the first intimatioii of the probability of 
this event the governor was petitioned to convene 
the general assembly; which petition was only 
answered by a statement of his inability to convoke 
it without the express direction of his Majesty. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark that this reply, 
together with numerous instances of similar con- 
duct on the part of the governors of the provinces, 
was sufficient of itself to show to the colonists at 
large the serious inconvenience arising from their 
connection with a distant government, and to 
originate a wish for political independence. The 
committee of the inhabitants of Boston, who had 
resolved on the petition, issued a number of reso- 
lutions in consequence of its rejectioa, indicative of 
those feelings which had now become prevalent in 
the colonies. In these they urged the compliance 
of all with an ancient law of the province binding 
every householder to provide himself with a com- 
plete stand of arms ; and requested that the town 
would select from them a body of committee-men 
to meet as occasion might require, with others 
similarly chosen from the other towns of the 
province. 

This latter recommendation was generally acted 
QOf and a convention assembled, which, while it was 
regarded with all the deference paid to the repre- 
sentatives of the provinces, acted with unexpected 
moderation. They disclaimed all authority to pass 
ftctsy and merely pretended to the character of indi- 
vi(]^iaLi appointed to consult on the measures calcu- 
lated to secure the peace and good order of the 
province. After recording a temperate expression 
of their sentiments, and urging on their fellow 
citizens a patient submission to the laws, they dis- 
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solved themselves and retired to their respective 
homes. 

The day before the convention rose, two regi- 
ments arrived under convoy before Boston. It had 
been ordained by act of Parliament that no British 
troops should be quartered in Boston unless the 
castle, which was used as their ordinary barracks, 
were Ml. On this occasion, however. General 
Gage had been informed that the inhabitants were 
in a state of open revolt, and therefore ordered 
that the military should debark and take up their 
quarters in the town. They accordingly landed 
under cover of the cannon .of their ships, and 
marched with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, 
to the edifice where the representatives usually 
assembled, and which had most injudiciously been 
appointed by the ggvemor for their occupation. 

The disaffection of the inhabitants of Boston was 
increased tenfold by this unfortunate measure. 
They saw the chamber of their representatives 
filled with soldiery, and guarded by cannon. They 
had the annoyance of being challenged as they 
passed and re-passed, and their ears were offended 
by martial music during divine service. Thus the 
antipathy of the townsmen to the military was 
daily on the increase. 

Meanwhile, the British Parliament passed a 
series of resolutions equally unpalatable to the 
Bostonians. They condemned the convention in 
Boston and its resolutions as subversive of Ms 
Majesty's government, and ordered that infor|&a- 
tion should be transmitted to his Majesty of all 
treasons committed in Massachusetts since the 
year 1767, that the authors might be brought to 
trial and punishment within the realm of Great 
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Britain. Not long after the passing of these resolu- 
tions, the assembly of Virginia was convened by 
Lord Bottetourt, the governor of the colony, a noble- 
man of popular manners and conciliatory character. 
The assembly at once recorded their sentiments 
respecting the acts of the British Parliament with 
moderation and firmness. They asserted the ex- 
clusive power to impose taxes upon that province; 
and their imdoubted right to petition for redress of 
grievances, and to obtain the concurrence of other 
colonies in such petitions. They also resolved 
that all persons charged with the commission of 
any ofifence wiUiin that colony, were entitled to a 
trial before the tribunals of that country, and that 
to seize such persons and transport them beyond 
sea for trial, was a violation of the rights of British 
subjects, and of the invaluable privilege of being 
tried by a jury from the neighbourhood, and of 
producing witnesses on the trial. 

Entertaining these opinions, they, in May 1769, 
agreed on an address to his Majesty, which as 
^showing the disposition of a colony which took a 
most active interest in the contest with Great 
Britain, and in which Washington was a leading 
representative, deserves to be recorded in this 
place. It was as follows : — 

** To the King's most excellent Majesty, 

** The humble address of his dutiful and 
iojral subjects of the house of Burgesses, of his 
Majesty's ancient colony of Virginia, met in general 

" May it please your Majesty, 

" We, your Majesty's most loyal, dutiful; 
and affectionate subjects, the house of Burgesses of 

VOL. I. I 
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this y6ur Majesty's ancient colony of Virginia, 
now met in general assembly, beg leave in the 
humblest manner to assure your Majesty that 
your faithful subjects of this colony, ever distin* 
gnished by their loyalty and firm attachment to 
your Majesty and your royal ancestors, far from 
countenancing traitors, treasons, or misprisions of 
treasons, are ready at any time to sacrifice our 
lives and fortunes in defence of your Majesty's 
sacred person and government. It is with the 
deepest concern and most heartfelt grief, that ytmr 
Majesty's dutiful subjects of this colony find that 
their loyalty has been traduced, and that those 
measures which a just regard for the British con- 
stitution (dearer to them than life) made necessary 
duties, have been represented as rebellious attacks 
upon your Majesty*s government, 

"When we consider that by the established 
laws and' constitution of this colony, the most 
ample provision is made for apprehending and 
punishing all those who shall dare to engage in 
any treasonable practices against your Majesty, or 
disturb the tranquillity of government, we cannot 
without horror think of tiiie new, unusual, and 
permit us with all humility to add, unconstitutional 
and illegal mode recommended to your Majesty, of 
seizing and carrying beyond sea the inhabitants of 
America suspected of any crime, and trying such 
persons in any other manner than by the ancient 
and long established course of proceeding. For 
how truly deplorable must be the case of a 
wretched American, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of any one in power, is dragged from 
his native home and his dearest domestic connec- 
tions, thrown into a prison not to await his trial 
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before a court, jury or judge, from a knowledge of 
whom he is encouraged to hope for speedy justice, 
but to exchange his imprisonment in his own 
country for fetters among strangers I conyeyed to 
a distant land, where no friend no relation will 
aUeviate his distresses or minister to his necessities, 
and where no witnesses can be found to testify his 
innocence ; shunned by the reputable and honest, 
and ccmsigned to the society and converse of the 
Tnretched and the abandoned, he can only pray 
that he may soon end his misery with his life. 

** Truly alarmed at the fatal tendency of those 
pernicious counsels, and with hearts filled with 
anguish by such dangerous invasions of our dearest 
privilegfes, we presume to prostrate ourselves at 
the foot of your royal throne, beseeching your 
Majesty, as our King and Father, to avert from 
your .faithful and loyal subjects of America those 
miseries which must necessarily be the consequence 
of such measures. After expressing our firm 
confidence of your royal wisdom and goodness, 
permit us to assure your Majesty that the most 
fervent prayers of your people of this colony, are 
daily addressed to the Almighty that your Majesty's 
-rdgn may be long and prosperous over Great 
Britain and all your dominions, and that after 
death your Majesty may taste the fullest fruition 
of eternal bliss, and that a descendant of your 
illustrious house may reign over the extended 
British empire until time shall be no more." 

Intelligence of these proceedings having reached 
the governor, he suddenly dissolved the assembly^ 
in a manner which must remind the reader of the un- 
courtly conduct of Cromwell. Appearing suddenly 
in their midst, he addressed them in these words : — 
I 2 
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<< Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the house of 
Buige^sesy I have heard of your resolves and 
augur ill of their efiects. You have made it my 
duty to dissolve you, and you are dissolved accord- 
ingly." 

These proceedings occasioned throughout the 
colonies a still more strenuous revival of the non-- 
importation agreement. The example was set by 
Boston, where an agreement was entered into not 
to import from Great Britain any articles whatever, 
except a few of the first necessity, from the 1st of 
January, 1769, to the 1st of January, 1770. And 
not to import tea, paper^ glass, or painters' colours 
until the duties imposed on those articles should 
be taken off. This agreement was soon afterwards 
adopted in almost all the colonies, some of whom 
went so far as to break off all connection with 
Rhode Island and Georgia, in consequence of 
their comparative neutrality in the contest. All 
ranks and conditions of persons united in giving 
effect to this commercial agreement, great exertions 
were used to improve the manufactures of Ameiica, 
and it was the pride and fashion of the ladies to 
exclude from their dress all the produce of the 
mother country. The names of such persons as 
acted inconsistently with this agreement were pub- 
lished and stigmatised, and the enthusiasm of the 
whole country daily rose to a greater height. 
Committees were appointed to examine the cargoes 
of vessels from Great Britain, in order to prevent 
any breach of the compact, and in some cases the 
goods imported in contravention of it were locked 
up in warehouses^ or reshipped to f^gland to 
prevent their sale. j ..uuy 3,.^ 
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Meanwhile, the Duke of Grafton had been 
placed at the head of the British administration, 
and supported with great strenuousness a pro* 
position for the repeal of all the duties imposed for 
the purpose of raising a revenue in the colonies. 
The conduct of the British Parliament on this 
occasion deserves particular attention. The mea- 
sure was imperfectly carried, and notwithstanding 
the repeal of the other duties, that on tea was 
sufifered to remain. 

"Never," says Judge Marshall, "did a great 
and wise nation adopt a more ill-judged measure 
than this. The contest with America was plainly 
a contest of principle ; and had it been conducted 
entirely on principle by both sides, the amount of 
taxes proposed to be raised was too inconsiderable 
to have been deemed by either of sufficient import- 
ance to induce them to hazard on that account the 
consequences already produced. But the principle 
was in the opinion of both of the utmost magnitude. 
The measure now proposed for conciliation, while 
it encoun^ed in the Americans the hope that their 
cause was gaining strength in Britain, had no 
tendency to remove the ground of contest, their 
opposition had been founded on the conviction that 
the right to tax them was vested exclusively in 
themselves, and while this measure was thought to 
evidence the efifect already produced by that oppo- 
sition, it left in fiill force all the motives which 
originally produced it." 

Information of these late concessions having 
been forwarded to America, a* meeting was held of 
the merchants and traders of Boston to consider 
them. By this meeting they were resolved to be 
unsatis&ctory, and therefore that the non-importa- 
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tion agreement should continue as binding as evet. 
TTie same agreement was preserved in full force in 
Virginia, and it was determined to persevere in it 
untU the dnty on tea was repealed. 

Great difficulties, however, and great sacrifices 
obstructed the execution of this scheme. The 
distress occasioned by it to the British merchants, 
vrhich induced them to besiege the Parliament with 
petitions for concession, was fully shared by the 
American traders. The inhabitants therefore of 
• New York and of some other provinces, resolved 
to confine their non-importation to the article 
taxed, namely, tea. The Bostonians earnestly 
remonstrated against this limitation, but in vain ; 
the resolution was persisted in, and the former 
agreement came to be universally abandoned. 

About this time a circumstance occurred which 
threatened to bring the dispute between Great 
Britain and her American colonies to a speedy 
crisis. The two regiments stationed at Boston 
had from the first been a source of constant annoy- 
ance to the inhabitants. ' Frequent quarrels arose; 
and at length an affray took place in which a party 
of the soldiery fired on their opponents, and four 
people were killed. Alarm-bells were immediately 
rung, a mob assembled, who were infuriated by the 
spectacle of the dead bodies, and far more serious 
mischief would have ensued had not the lieutenant- 
governor promised^hat the law should be strictly 
enforced on the perpetrators of the offence. Accord- 
ingly Captain Preston who had commanded, and 
the soldiers who had fired, were committed to 
prison for triaL No blame appears to have attached 
to the individuals accused. They were acquitted 
by a Boston jury, and their cause was pleaded by 
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two of the most zealous advocates of American 
freedom. Notwithstanding, however, the candour 
with which the trials was conducted, the English 
ministers availed themselves of the disturhed state 
pf the public mind to render the governor and 
judges of Massachusetts independent of the pro- 
vincei by transferring the payment of their salaries 
from the assembly to the crown. 

The determination of the colonists to use np tea 
which had paid duty was so generally observed, 
that no less them seventeen millions of pounds of 
that commodity were accumulated in the ware- 
houses of the East India Company. With a view 
K^f getting rid of this immense stock they urged the 
ministers to take off the American duty of three- 
pence per pound on importation, and offered in lieu 
to pay double that sum on exportation. This 
auspicious opportunity for reconciling their differ- 
ences was rejected by government, and. either as an 
indulgence to the company, or in order to giva 
effect to their revenue system in America, draw- 
backs were allowed on tea exported to the colonies, 
and the duty on that article exported by the com- 
pany was entirely taken . off. After these encou- 
ragements the company proceeded to export largely 
to the colonies^ and great quantities were consigned 
to agents in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chaileston, and other principal trading ports. 

These proceedings offered opportunity to some 
American merchants of immense and most lucra- 
tive speculation, and it remained to be proved 
whether they would sacrifice large emoluments to 
th^r patriotic principles. It was well known that 
whatever tea was landed would be sold, and theire- 
Jbre strong resolutions were entered into throughout 
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the proTinces, declaring that whoever should aid or 
abet ia landing, or vending this article, would he 
deemed an enemy to his country. The consignees 
were very generally compelled to relinquish their 
appointments, and in most instances the vessels 
returned laden with the same cargoes with which 
they had left England. In other instances the tea 
was landed, but spoiled by being stowed in damp 
cellars ; while at Boston, which was ever foremost 
in the assertion of American rights, an immense 
crowd repaired to the quay, when a number of 
the most resolute, disguised like Mohawk Indians, 
boarded the vessels, and emptied into the ocean the 
contents of three hundred and forty-two chests of 
tea. 

This open violation of the rights of property 
afforded to the ministry the very opportunity they 
most desired, of marking the insubordination of the 
province of Massachusetts with such signal punish- 
ment as might operate as an example to the colonies 
at large. For this purpose Lord North, then prime 
minister, brought forward a motion in the House of 
Commons, on the 14th of March, 1774; — 

" That leave be g^ven to bring in a bill for the 
immediate removal of the officers concerned in the 
collection and management of his Majesty's duties 
and customs from the town of Boston, in the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay, in North America; 
and to discontinue the landing and discharging, 
lading and shipping of goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise at the said town of Boston, or within the 
harbour thereof." 

Perhaps it is the most striking indication that 
^n be given of the infatuation of the British 
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Parliament, that this strange measure passed into a 
law almost without opposition. It constitutes one of 
the most tremendous penal enactments ever passed 
hf a liberal and christian government. 

On receiving * the first intelligence of the Bos- 
ton Port Bill, a meeting of the inhabitants of that 
town was called. One sentiment alone seemed to 
pervade them all. Instead of seeking to shelter 
their individual interests from the approaching 
storm, a more extended determination was pro- 
duced to offer a united resistance. Resolutions 
were passed, expressing their opinion of the impo- 
licy, injustice, and cruelty of the act, and inviting 
the other colonies to join them in an agreement to 
stop all imports from Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the West Indies, till the obnoxious measure was 
rq>ealed. Throughout the continent a similar 
feeling was aroused. From all quarters the Bosto-" 
iiians received addresses expressive of sympathy in 
their sufferings, and exhorting them to resolution 
as sufferers in the common cause. 

The legislative assembly of 'Virginia was in 
session when the intelligence of the Boston Port 
Bill reached that province. They immediately 
appointed the 1st of June, 1774, on which day the 
operation of the bill was to commence, to be set 
apart for fasting, humiliation, and prayer for the 
Divine interposition in their behalf. Similar reso- 
lutions were adopted elsewhere, and throughout 
almost all the colonies the day was kept as one of 
religious observance and devout humiliation. 

The opinions of Colonel Washington at this 
awful crisis may be learned from a letter written at 

^ * Judge Marsbairs Life of WasfimgtomS ^ 
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the time to Mr., afterwards Lord Fairfax, who was 
strongly opposed to violent measures, and imidous 
that time should be given for the repeal of the 
obnoxious acts. In the course of the letter Wadh* 
ington writes,-^ 

^< As to your political sentiments, I would heart* 
ily join you in them, so far as relates to a humble 
and dutiful petition to the throne, provided there 
was the most distant hope of success. But have we 
not tried this already ? Have we not addressed 
the Lords, and remonstrated to the Commons? 
And to what end ? Did they deign to look at our 
petitions ? Does it not appear, ss clear as the sun 
in its meridian brightness, that there is a regular, 
systematic plan formed to fix the right and practice 
ohT taxation upon us ? Does not the uniform con- 
duct of Parliament for some years past confirm 
this ? Do not all the debates, especially those just 
brought to us, in the House of Commons on the side 
of government, expressly declare that America 
must be taxed in aid of the British funds, and that 
she has no longer resources within herself? Is 
there any thing to be expected from petitioning 
after this ? Is not the attack upon the liberty and 
property of the people of Boston, before restitution 
of the loss to the India Company was demanded, a 
plain and self-evident proof of what they are Zoning 
at ? Do not the subsequent bills (now I dare say 
acts), for depriving the Massachusetts Bay of ^- 
charter, and for transporting offenders into other 
colonies or to Great Britain for trial, where it i» 
impossible from the nature of tHe thing that justifee 
can be obtained, convince us that the a^inistratton 
is determined to stick at nothing to c^urry its point ? 
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Ought we not, then, to put our virtue and fortitude 
to the severest test ? 

** With you I think it a folly to attempt more 
than we can execute, as that will not only bring 
disgrace upon us, but weaken our cause ; yet I 
think we may do more than is generally believed, 
in respect to the non-importation scheme. As to 
tile withholding of our remittances, that is another 
pointf in which I own I have my doubts on several 
accounts, but principally on that of justice ; for I 
tiiink, whilst we are accusing others of injustice, 
we should be just ourselves ; and how this can be. 
Whilst we owe a considerable debt, and refuse pay- 
ment of it to Great Britain, is to me inconceivable* 
Nothing but the last extremity, I think, can justify 

it. Whether this is now come, is the question." 

« 

The conjectures expressed in the above letter 
were speedily realised. An act shortly after passed 
the British Parliament for better regulating the 
government of the province of Massachusetts Bay. 
By this act the charter of the province was utterly 
nullified, and the appointment of all magistrates 
and officers of every kind vested in the crown. 
The next act was to secure the impartial admi- 
nistration of justice in the province. By this it 
was provided: — 

^^ That in case any person should be indicted in 
that province for murder, or any other capital 
offence, and it should appear by information given 
on oath to the governor, that the fact was com- 
mitted in the exercise and aid of magistracy in 
suppressing riots, and that a fair trial could not be 
had in the province, he should send the person, 
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SO indicted to any other colony, or to Great Britain, 
to be tried." 

The efifect of these tyrannical acts upon Boston^ 
in particular, was most calamitous. Silent streets, 
deserted arsenals, closed warehouses, unemployed 
workmen, and starving families testified that the 
spirit of commercial industry had retired from the 
city. At the same time the sympathy of their 
fellow countrymen contributed materially to miti- 
gate their sufferings, and evinced itself in almost 
unequalled acts of disinterested patriotism. In 
particular the inhabitants of the town of Salem, 
which, by liie removal of the seat of government, 
had become the. metropolis of the province, in a 
memorial presented at the dissolution of the last 
assembly at Boston, addressed the governor in the 
following terms : — 

" We are deeply afflicted with the sense of our 
public calamities; but the miseries that are now 
rapidly hastening on our brethren in the capital of 
the province greatly excite our commiseration ; and 
we hope your Excellency will use your endeavours 
to prevent a further accumulation of evils on that 
already sorely distressed people." — "By shutting 
up the port of Boston some imagine that the course 
of trade might be turned hither and to our benefit, 
but nature in the formation of our harbour forbids 
our becoming rivals in commerce with that con- 
venient mart ; and, were it otherwise, we mnst be 
dead to every idea of justice, and lost to all feelings 
of humanity, could we indulge in one thought to 
seize on wealth and raise our fortunes on the ruin 
of our suffering neighbours." 
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In the midst of these accumulating sufferings 
none felt more deeply than George Washington 
the solemnity of the crisis, and the responsibilities 
which it imposed. On the 18th of July, 1774, he 
presided at a general meeting of the freeholders 
and inhal»tants of the county of Fairfax, at which 
a series of resolutions were passed, which may be 
considered as embodying his sentiments at the 
commencement of the revolutionary contest as well 
as the predominant opinions of the province of 
Virginia. They are chiefly expressive of a deter- 
mined denial of the right claimed by the mother 
country to tax the American colonies, of a deter- 
mination to remit all commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain until the claim was abandoned, and 
with all parties in America who should refuse to 
enter into a similar agreement. They contain a 
luxninous statement of the constitutional rights of 
America, and a number of earnest exhortations to 
the use of those expedients which should enable 
the colonies to dispense with the commerce of 
England, and to consolidate their strength by 
union. But perhaps the most interesting of these 
resolutions, as developing the character of Wash- 
ington and the prevailing temper of his countrymen, 
is as follows : — 

" 17. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
meeting that, during our present diflficulty and dis- 
tress, no slaves ought to be imported into any of 
t^e British colonies on this continent ; and we take 
this opportunity of declaring our most earnest 
wishes to see an entire stop for ever put to such a 
wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade." 

It is matter of common observation that virtue is 
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not only tested but improved by adversity. Its 
tendency is to incite to thoughtful self-examination^ 
to mitigate asperity, to soften and expand the 
heart, and lay open some preciflAis veins within the 
bosom which were previously cctocealed beneath the 
verdure of the undisturbed ftnd flourishing soil* 
The perusal of this period of American history is 
ddculated to impress the coi^tletion, that this id no 
less true of communities th^ of individuals. In 
the general tone of feeliiifl[ which now began to 
characterise the people it i|l easy to perceive " the 
uses of adversity," not onlj^ in inspiring a general 
feeling of harmony and befl^volence, but in some 
instances in leading them biick to something like 
the unsophisticated piety of their puritan ancestors. 
More particularly in their temporary recognition of 
the claims of the unpitied Amcan, they seemed to 
have realised those benigiler influences of the 
" Dread Goddess," which teach the sufferer 

Exact his own defects to scan. 

What othen are to feel, and know himself a man. 



d by Google 
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CI^APTER IX. 

State of Opinion la Great iB^tdn ipitlr respect to the American 
Colonics — Opinions of $ark^^Hia Speech on AmexMan 
Taxation— OpAioM of Lord OlMtham— Of Mr. Pitt— Of tht 
English Nation-^Reasons o(f their Opposition to the American 
Claims. , 

It will be reaaily perceived by considering the 
political supremacy of Great Britain, and the poli^ 
tical subordinatioh of the American colonies, that 
while those events which determined the decision 
of the contest beti^een them occurred in America, 
those which marked its previous stages were trans- 
acted in the parent state. It is necessary, there- 
fore, in offering a history of that conflict, the 
narration of which has now become identified with 
the biography of Washington, to dwell particularly 
upon the state of feeling which at that time pre- 
vailed in England, and upon the conduct of those 
who chiefly interested themselves in the claims of 
the colonies. And here it is a remarkable, and at 
the same time an undeniable fact, that the highly 
endowed men whose names stand in a sort of 
natural association with those times, and whose 
enlightened views outstripped the progress of opi- 
nion and anticipated the matured experience of 
later days, were the most powerfol advocate^' of 
American freedom. 

Foremost among these stands the name of 
£dmund Burke ; perhaps the g^reatest political 
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p^losopheor whom any age or GOimtsQf Ja^ikhf^ 
privileged to witness ; — a man, ^h^^^ si^i^utjr 
W(^s . oaly inferior to the gift of prpphe€y;;,,?fi?ose 
vfivy theories stood in the stead of ei3|^rieo^ j^.j^])i^ 
uneiiampled resources of whose fau(^ only s^{^li«4i 
the means of conviction, without inflaei^ciipig.|^ 
powers of judgment ; and whose profound p<Ai^^ 
wisdom was dependent upon the, harmony of ,J?isi 
sentiments, with that undeyiating equity . yrhjf}^ 
controuls the interests of the universe, , , . . ; ; i 

It is a remarkable instance of the practical, 9)bi^ 
racier of Mr. Burke's mind, that although he mad^ 
the interests of the American states a promini^ 
object throughout jthe continuance of the dispute^ 
yet he rarely, if ever touched upon the abstract 
question of the right of Great Britain to impose 
internal taxes on the colonies. He invariably 
contented himself with demonstrating the inex- 
pediency of such a course, and its contrariety to 
the interests of both parties. Yet, although this 
right was never made the matter of distinct as- 
sertion and argument, it was incessantly denied 
by implication in those unparalleled oratioiis in 
favour of American freedom, with which ." froju 
time to time he shook the walls of the Hous^, of 
Commons. ^ . rn:i 

An opportunity offered in" April, 177.4| */or 
developing at great length his 'opinions upon th^ 
momentous question at issue. On the 19^i g^ tpat 
month, Mr. Rose Fuller, member for Rye^ moved 
in the House of Commons — "\ 

** That this House will upon this day week 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole hous^ 
to take into consideration the duty of three pencil 
per jpoimd weight upon tea, pajable_m_ail hii 
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Majesty's doitimions in America, and also the 
appropriation of the said duty." 

Upon this occasion, Mr. Burke delivered his 
celebrated speech on American taxation, the first 
he could ever be persuaded to publish. It is 
indeed a happy circumstance that this splendid 
oration is not lost to posterity. Apart from its 
conclusive reasonings upon its immediate subject, 
a higher value attaches to it in its general tendency. 
It is distinguished in a peculiar degree for that 
remarkable faculty of referring back the most 
heterogeneous detaQs to a few leading and primary 
principles. So that this and a few other similar 
efforts of the same mind constitute the principia 
of this branch of philosophy ; — ^ series of data 
which may be used as a calculus for the investiga- 
tion of all the details of political science. In this 
address, he recapitulated with astonishing acuteness 
the various acts of government with respect to 
America, and the effect of these wavering and 
opposite measures on the colonists. At length he 
comes to the repeal, to which ministers were com- 
pelled, of all the other taxes, except the paltry one 
on tea, and the stubborn reservation of this three 
pence per pound as the little nucleus around which 
future imposts might accumulate. 

" Could any thing," said he, " be a subject of 
more just alarm to America than to see you go 
out of the plain high road of finance, and give up 
your most certain revenues and your dearest 
interests merely for the sake of insulting your 
colonies ? No man ever doubted that the commo- 
dity of tea could bear an imposition of three pence. 
But no commodity will bear three pence or will 
bear a penny when the general feelings of men are 

VOL, I. K 
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kvitated^ and two milUons of people are YeaoAvtA 
not to pay. The feelings of tbs oolosdes were 
focmerly iha feelk^ of Great Britain. - Thdnl 
were £onnerly the feelings 'of Mr. Hatt^en^) i»ke]l> 
eailed upon for the paymoit of twevty akiyiiigB^ 
Would twenty shillings have rained Mr* HampdiStt's 
fortune? No! but the payment of half twetitk 
^hillings on the principle on which it was 6eeaktidKd^ 
would have made him a slaive. It is the we^ht-ei 
the preamble of which you are so fond, and ttolitlii 
weight of the duty^ which the Amencana atfe unable^ 
and unwilling to bear." 

There is indeed one instance in which Mr. Burke 
in this address pleads a positive right as possessed 
by the colonies, and this he founds on Lord Hills- 
borough's letter, to which reference has already 
been made, and which Mr. Burke with his own 
inimitable felicity of expression designates " a canon- 
ical book of ministerial scripture; the general 
epistle to the Americans I " In this official com-r 
munication, his Lordship declared that it never was 
the intention of ministers to impose any furthe;^ 
taxes on America, for the purpose of raising a 
revenue ; and fortifies himself in the statement by 
appealing to the language of royalty. 

« This epistle," said Mr. Burke, <<was not tH^ 
letter of Lord Hillsborough solely^ thougl^ h^hid^ 
the official pen. It was the letter of the nobte 
Lord upon the floor^f, and of all the King's then 

* From the general tenor of this passiyie, and in(»r^«»J«<»9)^ 
from the reference to John Hampden as a parallel case, ji(. U 
obvious that Mr. Burke concurred in principle, as well a§ tn 
policy, with Washington and his conntrymen. 

t Lord North. - — - - d - 
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wni^ens, who (wil)i> 1 think, the exception of two 
oqI^) ai» his sainiaters at this hour. The very 
first, news that a British Parliament heard of what' 
ik was to do mih the duties which it had given and 
ffruiMd to the King, was by the publication of the 
votes of American assemblies. It was in America 
tbaitw^uor resolutions were predeclared. It was 
{i^Qift ^etQoe, that we knew for a certainty how much 
faumtlyy sbA not a scn^)le more or less, we were 
to* rtftML We were unworthy to be let into the 
secret, of our own ctmduct: the assemblies had 
confidential communications from his Majesty's 
confidential servants. We were nothing but m- 
atruments. Do you after this wonder that you 
have no weight and no respect in the colonies ? 
After this, are you surprised that Parliament are 
every day and everywhere losing (I feel it with 
sorrow, I utter it with reluctance,) that reverential 
affection which so endearing a name of autliority 
ought to carry with it ; that you are obliged solely 
for respect to the bayonet; and that this house 
tbe ' pillar and the ground ' of freedom, is itself 
held up only by the treacherous under- pinning, 
and clumsy buttresses of arbitrary power ? 

" Aft»r this letter, the question is no more of 
propriety or dignity. They are gone already. 
Tbe fiitth of your sovereign is pledged fof the 
prtitioai principle* The general declaration in the 
kHitr goes to the whole of it. You must, therefore, 
^^ftber abandon the scheme of taxing ; or you must 
send the ministers tarred and feathered to America 
who dared to hold out the royal faith for a remu- 
nelration of all taxes for revenue. Them you must 
pimishy or this faith you must preserve. The 
preservation of this faith is of more consequence 
K 2 
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than the duties on red lead^ or on whUe leetd^ ^or 
on broken glass^ or atlas-ordinaiiyy or dem^'fiwe^ 
or hlue-royal, or bastardy or foohcap^ which Drou; 
have given up ; or the threepence on tea whiek 
you retained. The letter went stamped wilth tjie 
public authority of this kingdom. The instructions 
for the colony government go under no othet 
sanction ; and America cannot believe, and wilt 
not obey you, if you do not preserve this dbanndt 
of communication sacred. You are now pujaishingr 
the colonies for acting on distinctions held out b^r 
that very 'ministry which is here shining in riches^. 
in favour, and in power, and urging the punishment 
of the very offence to which they had themselves 
been the tempters." 

After entering into a detailed and philosophical 
exposition of the history of this great question, in 
which he embalmed the names of the chief advo- 
cates of American rights in eulogies as imperish- 
able as the English tongue, he overwhelmed the 
house with the following appeal : — 

" Again and again revert to your old principk^^ 
Seek peace and ensue it. Leave America^ if she has • 
taxable matter in her, to tax herself. I am &ot 
here going into the distinctions of rights, pot. 
attempting to mark their boundaries; I do not 
enter into these metaphysical distinctions, I hate 
the very sound of them. Leave the Americans a« ♦ 
they anciently stood ; and these distinctions, bom 
of our unhappy contest, will die along with it* 
They and we, and their and -our ancestors, have- 
been happy under that system. Let the meaKory 
of all actions, in contradiction to that good old 
mode, on both sides be extinguishedior ever. Be 
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content to bind Anierica by laws of trade, you 
ka^e always done it ; let tbis be youi' reason for 
binding th^r trade. Do not burden them b}' 
tax»B> you were not used to do so from the begin- 
^ ing*, 'Let tbis be your reason for not taxing. 
Tlie0e are the arguments of states and kingdoms. 
Leiiive the rest to the schools, for there only they 
tskey be discussed with safety. But if intemperately, 
ii»wiM}y,^tally, you sophisticate and poison the 
very scMirce of government, by urging subtle de- 
ductions and consequences odious to those you 
gorv^m, from the unlimited and illimitable nature 
of supreme sovereignty, you will teach them by these 
means to call that sovereignty itself in question. 
When you drive him hard, the boar will surely 
turn upon the hunters. If that sovereignty and 
their freedom cannot be reconciled, which will they 
take? They will cast your sovereignty in your 

I face. Nobody will be argued into slavery, Sir. 

! Let the gentlemen on the other side call forth all 
their ability, let the best of them get up and tell 
me what one character of liberty the Americans 
have> and what one brand of slavery they are free 

' from, if they are bound in their property* and 
industry by all the restraints you can imagme or 
conceive, and at the same time are made pack- 
hfOfSes of every tax you choose to impose, without 

! tkfe least share in granting them. When they bear 
tlie burdens of unlimited monopoly, will you bring 

I tii^m to bear the burdens of unlimited revenue 
to©? The Englishman in America will feel that 

I tkisis slavery: that it is legal slavery will be no 

I C4ftnqifensatit>n either to his feelings or his under- 

1 stttttding. .,y,_ by Google 
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" A noble lord * who spoke some thne agt), fs 
fiill of the fire of ingenuous youth, and when he ht& 
modelled the ideas of a lively imagination by further 
experience, he will be an ornament to bitf conntfy 
in either house. He has said that the Ameri^iahs 
are our children, and how can they revolt against 
their parent. He says that if they are n<Jt fii^^n 
their present state, England is not free, because 
Manchester and other considerable places are not 
represented. So then because some towins In 
England are not represented, America is to have 
no representative at all. TTiey are *our chil- 
dren,' but when children ask for bread, ^^e are 
not to give a stone. Is it because the natulial 
resistance of things, and the various mutations of 
time hinder our government or any scheme of 
government from being any more than a sort of 
approximation to the right, is it therefore that the 
colonies are to recede from it infinitely? Wfeto 
this child of ours wishes to assimilate to its parent, 
and to reflect with a true filial resemblance the 
beauteous countenance of British liberty, are ^e 
to turn to them the shameful parts of our consti- 
tution ? Are we to give them our weakness fcr 
their strength, our opprobrium for theirglory ; and 
the slough of slavery, which we are not able f o 
work off, to serve them for their freedom ? ' 

" If this be the case ask yourselves this qu^- 
tion, Will they be content in such a state ef 
slavery ? If not, look to the consequences : reflect 
how you are to govern a people who think they 
ought to be free, and know they are not. Your 

\ • Lord Carmarthen. C^f^r^rf]^ 

\ Digitizecl by V^OOQ Ic 
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schi»ne. yields no revenue^ it yields nothing but 
dUcontent, ctisorder^ disobedience ; and such is the 
«Ute of America, that after wajding up to your eyes 
/Or blood you could only end where you first begun ; 
that is,, to tax where no revenue is to be found, 
4(9> M ■ ■ , ..■ My Toice fails me — ^my inclination indeed 
carries voe no further^^l is confusion beyond it." 

.. . .In. noticing the c^inions of the greatest statesmen 
of these, times upon the question at issue between 
iCireat Britain andour Anierican colonies, it is im- 
pqwible to pass by with a mere nominal mention the 
illustrious Qiarles Fox, whom Mr. Burke^ after the 
pMiancholy occasion on which their friendship was 
for ever disrupted, pronounced to be '* the most bril- 
liant and .accomplished debater the world ever saw." 
Tbexe are, doubtless, some respects in which Mr. 
fox was inferior to his panegyrist ; but there are 
Cither and more important respects in which he 
was inferior to none« The tribute fondly paid by 
bis poUtical associates, and ingenuously conceded 
,by lus opponents, to the vast power, the matchless 
^legance^ and the <* neglected grandeur'' of his 
nind, sj^ds fax below the tribute recorded on the 
Jbiptory of whole nations, who still enjoy the 
t^eQiefit of his efifbrts in the universal cause of man- 
kind, to the simplicity of his aims, to the grasping 
syipajpaljbiy which made him the near relative of his 
spebies; — to the inviolable integrity of his prin- 
^^kles, and the boundless benevolence of his heart. 
'.. Unhappily there are but few of his speeches 
!Wl¥ch remain to us entire ; but ^< in their most im- 
perfect reliques," as Lord Erskine eloquently 
observes, <* the bones of a giant may be discovered." 
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Etiotigh remains to indicate 4^t he maintsdned t&e 
elaii^B of the colonies with all the strenuouffiess 
and fervour which, in suck a mind as his, the cott- 
miction of their justice would excite. In the> course 
of the dehate on the repeal of the tea duty, Mr, 
Fox argued in favour of the measrure as one alike 
obligatory in principle and comparatively nece^saiy 
on the ground of policy. With respect to its el;p^- 
diency he pcHUted to the loyalty and peacefufaiess^f 
America prior to the passing of the stamp act,* to 
the murmurs and disaffection immetliately eonse* 
quent upon that ill-om^)ed measure^ and to the 
quiet and gratitude which instantly succeeded its 
i:^peal. " Taxes,*' said he, " have produced a con- 
trary behaviour ; riots and disturbances have 
succeeded, which constitute an absolute dereliction 
of the authority of this country," With respect to 
the principle of the duty in question, he states his 
argument in the following brief and masterly man- 
ner : — 

" A tax can only be laid for three purposes : the 
first for a commercial regulation, the second for a 
revenue, and the third for the purpose pf asserting 
your right. As to the two first it has been clearly 
denied that it is either ; as to the latter, it is only 
done with a view of irritating and declaring war 
against the Americans ; which, if you persist in, I 
am clearly of opinion you will force them into open 
rebellion." 

Notwithstanding these exertions the motion was 
lost by a large majority. 

Again, upon the introduction of the bill for the 
better regulating the government of Ma&sachnaei^ta 
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Sayy be offered .the most powerM opposkiion to tlie 
laea^ttfe. He distinctly denied the right oC the 
parent state to< tax the colonies without their con- 
.senty and stated the relation of America and Great 
9ritai0) in the matter of taxation and legislation, 
>to be precisely similar to that of the House of Com- 
/m^9$ .and the House of Lords. With respect to 
4h^ particular measure affecting Massachusetts Bay, 
^he^deelaced that he regarded it as utterly unsuited 
Ao.i^ purpose >^ 

« If,'* said he, " a system of force is to be esta- 
bKshed, there is no proTision for it in this bill, it 
does not go far enough ; if it ' is to induce them by 
fair ineans, it goes too far. I look upon this mea- 
sure to be, in effect, taking away their charter. I 
consider it as a bill of pains and penalties ; for it 
begins with a crime and ends with a punishment." 

Beference has already been made to the conduct 
of Lord Chatham upon the question which led to 
the American war. His opinions were thus repre- 
sented by his son, in the House of Commons, a few 
' years after his decease :-^ 

" He thought this country had a right to lay 
duties for the regulation of commerce, duties inci- 
dental to the extension of trade, calculated for the 
mutual benefit of both countries ; but not a single 
tax or duty of any kind for the purpose of raising a 
revenue in America, to be remitted home, and to 
be disposable by the British Parliament. This, 
however, is but a speculative question, totally dif- 
ferent and distinct from the doctrines which were 
productive of the war. Those, at least, which pro- 
fioced the riot at Boston, from whence it was 
acknowledged by every side of the house the war 
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0]%inated, cBd not come wiihin the above descnp- 
l^on. They were taxes upon the imports laid oa 
exfireflsly by the British PSEiriiame»it» cdleieted 
imder its authority, and intended iot the Brittslk 
treasury; and were not even pretended to hold cnrt 
vay advifntage to both countries, but to one only; 
neither were they directed to promote or extend the 
commerce of America, but merely to draw out of 
the pockets of the inhal»taat8 of that eountry oer- 
tain sums of money for augmenting the cevenae of 
this;' 

\ But there was one other individual who main- 
tained these principles, whose name is the more 
valuable as associated with the advocacy of the 
American claims, because their most strenuous 
opponents were the foremost to exalt his vast 
powers as a statesman — powers which in after years 
controlled the destinies of his country. This was 
the celebrated Mr. Pitt. Though inferior to his 
noble father in many points of character, and more 
especially in that zeal for liberty and abhorrence of 
oppression, which were most conspicuous in his 
lordship's conduct as a statesman, he was fully 
equal to him in that sagacity and power of mind 
which gave to both the unexampled influence they 
possessed over the public mind. But a peculiar 
value attaches to the sentiments of Mr. Pitt on this 
momentous subject, because they were maintained 
during the uncorrupted childhood of his political 
life, before he had known the lust of power or 
conceived the projects of an insatiable ambition. 

*^ A noble lord," said Mr. Pitt, when sapportiog 
a motion of his subsequent rival and poHtieal eii»- 
my, Mr. Fox, " a noble lord who spoke earlyi ia 
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like keat of bis zeal has called it a holj war. for 
tny part> thongh the honourable gentleman who 
mide the motion and some other gentlemen have 
twen moi« than once, in the course of the debate, 
^erctrely reprehended for calling it a wicked and 
aeonrsed war, I am persuaded, and will afSrm, that 
it: is a most accursed, wicked, barbarous, cruel, nn- 
JHSt and diabolioal war« It was conceived in injus- 
tioe ; it was nurtured and brought forth in folly ; 
its footsteps were marked with blood, slaughter, 
persecution and devastdtion ; in truth, everything 
which goes to constitute moral depravity and 
human turpitude, is to be found in it. It is preg- 
nant with misery of every kind. The mischieft, 
however, recoil on the unhappy people of this 
country ; who are made the instruments by which 
the wicked purposes of its authors are effected. 
The nation is drained of its best blood, and of its 
vital resources of men and money. The expense 
of it is enormous, much beyond any former experi- 
ence ; and yet what have the British nation received 
in return ? Nothing but a series of ineffective 
victories or severe defeats : — victories celebrated 
only by a temporary triumph over our brethren, 
whom we would trample down and destroy ; which 
fill the land with mourning for the loss of dear and 
Valuable relations, slain in the impious cause of 
enforcing unconditional submission, or with narra- 
tives of the glorious exertions of men struggling in 
the holy cause of liberty ; though struggling under 
all the difficulties and disadvantages which are in 
general deemed the necessary concomitants of vic- 
tory and succesis. Where is the Englishman on 
muling the narratives of those bloody and well- 
Ibugfat contests who can refrain from lamenting the 
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UiS9 of SO much British blood spilt in such a csuis^ 
or from weepiug, on whatever side viotory may b« 
(jlejcdared«. Add to this melancholy consideration^ 
that^ on whichever side we look) we can perceive! 
nothing but our natural and powerful enemies, ^imt 
lukewarm and faithless friends, rejoicing in m» 
calamities or meditating our ultimate downfiall.^ i* 
^< I have taken the present opportunity o£ d^^ 
vering my sentiments on the American was. Thetis 
is not a point in which I considered it--^thepe i» not 
a feature which presented itself to my notieerybut 
serves the more and. more to confirm me in the 
opinion I have long formed oonceming it& mis<- 
chievous and destructive tendency, and i trust <^e 
opinion I have given will be received as it is sin* 
cerely intended, as fully expressive of my principles 
so far as they may be applicable, or seem to bear a 
relation to the American war in all its future as 
well as former stages." 

We have thus seen that the greatest and best 
statesmen of this, or pefhaps of any other day^ 
however widely they differed upon other molMrs-of 
policy or justice, concurred in their solemn protedt- 
against the course pursued by Great Britain to-^ 
wards her American dependencies. *' . 

It is now natural to inquire how far their opi*^ 
nions and example influenced the conduct of the' 
people at large. It must indeed be confessed, that 
the majority of the British public favoured the 
scheme of raising a revenue from America, and 
testified but httle concern as to the means by which 
the measure should be enforced. For this it is not 
very difficult to account. In an attentive com- 
parison of this period with the present times^ 
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nothing is more conspicuous than the rapid advance 
in the popular knowledge of political rights which 
the intervening years have witnessed. Since the 
pedod of which we have treated, the experience of 
nftnkind has heen improved hy an age unusually 
psegnant with momentous events. Those extreme 
cases have occurred which afford the surest test of 
gcoeral principles. The superficial observer no less 
ihtat- the political philosopher has obtained an im- 
meiiae indiiction of facts, ascertained by the most 
deoisive experiments. No comparison can be drawn 
between the degree of political knowledge then 
possessed and tbat by which the present times are' 
distinguished. The enthusiasts of that age have 
become the sober teachers of this, and the predic* 
tions winch were then deemed fanatical have become 
the very substance of modem belief. To this it is 
obvious to add that the majority of every nation 
are disposed to confound its prosperity with its 
territorial aggrandisement, and to estimate its opu- 
lence by the multitude whom its lust for wealth can 
lay under contribution. Contemplating only their 
idrniedtote gain, and unable to comprehend in their 
account remoter interests, they dreamed that the 
American colonies would only be valuable in pro- 
portion to their subservience* and that revenue 
could only be drawn from them by the pressure of 
direct taxation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Meeting of Congress^Opinions of Washington at this TimQ 
shown from various Letters — Opinions of the First Congress 
and the Americans at large on the Suhject of Independence. 

Thus in England the waiting voice of themost 
distinguished statesmen were raised in vain against, 
the mistaken avarice of the nation at larger and' 
especially against an inert parliamentary majority 
whom the minister dragged after him at his plea* 
sore, firom error to ^ror, through m(»8ure» of 
impudent menace, daring attack, cowardly conces- 
sion, and shameful retreat. 

Meanwhile, in America the momentous step was 
taken which ensured an eventual and complete 
triumph to her cause. This was the union of the 
provinces in a general congress. It is said that 
the idea of a general congress originated with Dr. 
FrankUn, and was first suggested hy him in a 
communication to the Massachusetts* Mseafthlyc 
At all events in the heginning of the year 1774> 
the necessity of the measure came to he enlertgined 
as a popular sentiment throughout the provinoe^i 
Accordingly delegates from all the counties of 
Virginia assemhled in convention at Williams^^ 
burg, in which convention Colonel Wasldngton 
represented Fair£six county. By this body, dekr-^ 
gates were appointed to meet those from the 
other colonies in general congress at Philadelphia 
in the following September, and of these Wash- 
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ington was one of five who represented the colony 
of Virginia, 

Before noticing the acts of this body it is im- 
portant to understand what was now the precise 
state of Washing^n*8 mind as regards the dispute 
between the two countries. It is thus important 
for two reasons; first, because the sentiments of 
Washington are allowed by American writers to 
constitute the fairest exponent of those of his coun- 
trymen at large, and next, because these sentiments 
have been much misunderstood in consequence of 
the etrculation of a series of spurious letters bearing 
his name, and tending to show that he did not 
enter heartily into the defence of the cause of his 
country. The statem^its of these letters w«re 
believed by many. They even crept into history, and 
were, a little before the dose of his life, revived 
against him by his political opponents* 

The utter &lsehood of these representations will 
best be shown by three of his letters^ written about 
this time. The first was addressed to Bryan Fair- 
fiiXy and contains the following passages ; — 

" That I differ very widely from you, in respect 
to the mode of obtaining a repeal of the acts so 
mcsch. and so justly complained of, I shall not hesi- 
tate t0 aeknowle^:^ ; and that this difference in 
opinion probably proceeds from the different con- 
atruetions we put upon the conduct and int^tion 
of the ministry may also be true ; but, as I see no* 
ikmgt €(n the one hand, to induce a belief, that thie 
Fsrliament would embrace a favourable opportunity 
oi repealing acts, which they go on with great 
capdity to pass, in order to enforce their tyrannioal 
system ; and| on the other, I observe, or I think I 
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observe, that government is pursuing a regular 
plan at the expense of law and justice to overthrow 
our constitutional rights and liberties, how can I 
expect any redress from a measure, which has been 
ineffectually tried already ? For, Sir, what is it we 
are contending against ? Is it against paying the 
duty of three pence per pound on tea because bur- 
thensome ? No, it is the right only, that we have 
all along disputed ; and to this end we have already 
petitioned his Majesty in as humble and dutiful a 
manner, as subjects could do. Nay, more, we applied 
to the House of Lords and House of Commons in 
their different legislative capadties, setting forth, 
that, as Englishmen, we could not be deprived of 
this essential and valuable part of our constitution. 
If, then, as the fact really is, it is against the right 
of taxation that we now do, and, as I before said, 
all along have contended, why should they suppose 
an exertion of this power would be less obnoxious 
now than formerly ? And what reason have we to 
believe, that they would make a second attempt, 
whilst the same sentiments fill the breast of every 
American, if they did not intend to enforce it if 
possible ? 

" The conduct of the Boston people could not 
justify the rigour of their measures, unless there 
had been a requisition of payment and refusal of 
it ; nor did that conduct require an act to deprive 
the government of Massachusetts Bay of their 
charter, or to exempt offenders from trial in the 
places where offences were committed, as there was 
not, nor could there be, a single instance produced 
to manifest the necessity of it. Are not all these 
things evident proofs of a fixed and uniform plan to 
tax us ? If we want further proofs, do not all the 
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this? And has not General Gibe's cpn4tict<8iniM 
his arrival, in stopping the address of Im Coaxk^ 
and puUishing a proclamation more becamiikg a 
Turkish bashaw, than an English goyerjBor> de«» 
elariog it treason to associate in any' maDnef hf 
which the commerce of Great Britain is to bc^ 
affeetedy— has not this exhibited an unexampled 
testimony of the most despotic system of tyra&ny^ 
that eY&t was practised in a i^ee government? In 
short, what further proofs are w^ting to satisfy 
any one of the designs of the ministry, Uiaii their 
own acts, which are uniform and plainly tending to 
the same pointy nay, if I mistake not, avowedly to 
fix the right of taxation? What hope have w0 
then from petitioning, when they tell us, that now 
or never is the time to fix the matter ? Shall we, 
after this, whine and cry for relief, when we have 
already tried it in vain ? Or shall we supinely sit 
luad see one provinoe after another fall a sacrifice to 
despotism? 

, *< If I were in any doubt, as to the right which 
the Parliament of Great Britain had to tax us 
without our consent, I should most heartily eoin* 
•Ide with you in opinion, that to petition, and peti- 
tion only, is the proper method to apply for relief; 
because we should then be asking a favour, and not 
claiming a right, which, by the. law of nature and 
by our constitution, we are, in my opinion, indu* 
bitably entitled to. I should even think it criminal 
to. go further than this, under such an idea ; but I 
have, none sucli. 1 think the Parliament of Great 
Britain I;tave np more right to put their hands into 
my pocket, without my consent, than I have to put 
my hands into yours ; and this bein^ ^^eady urged 
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to tfamn in a firm, but decent manner, by all thib 
oolooies, what reason is there to expect any thing 
from their justice ? 

*' As to the resolution for addressing the throne^ 
I own to you, Sir, I think the whole might as well 
have been expunged. I expect nothing from the 
measure, nor should my voice have sanctioned it, if 
the non-importation scheme was intended to be 
retarded by it ; for I am convinced, as much as I 
am of my existence, that there is no relief for us 
but in their distress ; and I think, at least I hope, 
that there is public virtue enough left among us to 
deny ourselves every thing but the bare necessaries 
of life to accomplish this end. This we have a 
right to do, and no power upon earth can compel 
us to do otherwise, till it has first reduced us to the 
most abject state of slavery. The stopping of our 
exports would, no doubt, be a shorter method than 
the other to effect this purpose; but if we owe 
money to Great Britain, nothing but the last neces- 
sity can justify the non-payment of it ; and, there- 
fore, I have great doubts upon this head, and wish 
to see the other method first tried^ which is l^al 
and will facilitate these pa3niients. 

" I cannot condude without expressing some 
concern, that I should difi^er so widely in sentiments 
from you, on a matter of such great moment and 
general import; and I should much distrust my 
own judgment upon the occasion, if my nature did 
not recoU at the thought of submitting to measures, 
which I think subversive of every tiling that I 
ought to hold dear and valuable, and did I S0t 
find, at the same time, that the voice of mankind is 
with me." ; i 
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The second vas addressed to the same gentle* 
man a week before he quitted Mount Vemoa to 
attend the first meeting of cong^ss. It is as 
follows ; — » 

«* M«imr Vernon, 24 August, 1 774.^ 
"Deae Sir, 

" Your letter of the 5th instant came to 
this place, forwarded by Mr. Ramsay, a few days 
after my return from Williamsburg, and I delayed 
acknowledging it sooner, in the hope that I should 
find time, before I began my journey to Philadel- 
phia, to answer it fully, if not satisfactorily ; but, as 
much of my time has been engrossed since I came 
home by company, by your brother's sale and the 
business consequent thereupon, in writing letters to 
England, and now in attending to my own domestic 
sSsais previous to my departure, I find it impossible 
to bestow as much attention on the subject of your 
letter as I could wish, and, therefore, I must rely 
upon your good nature and candour in excuse for 
not attempting it. In truth, persuaded as I am, 
that you have read all the political pieces, which 
compose a large share of the gazettes at this time, 
I should think it, but for your request, a piec^ of 
inexcusable arrogance in me, to make the least 
essay towards a change in your political opinions ; 
for I am sure I have no new l^ht to throw upon 
the subject, nor any other arguments to offer in 
support of my own doctrine, than what you have 
seen; and I could only in general add, that an 
innate spirit of freedom first told me, that the mea- 
sures, which the administration have for some time 
been, and now are most yiolen|)y^ .pursiimg, are 
L 2 
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opposed to every principle of natural justice ; whilst 
much abler heads than my own have fiilly con- 
vinced me, that they are not only repugnant to 
natural right, but subversive of the laws and consti- 
tution of Great Britain itself, in the establishment 
of which some of the best, blood in the kingdom has 
been spilt. 

*< Satisfied, then, that the acts of the British 
Parliament are no longer governed by the prin- 
ciples of justice, that they are trampling upon the 
valuable rights of Americans, confirmed to them by 
charter and by the constitution they themselves 
boast of, and convinced beyond the smallest doubt, 
that these measures are the result of deliberation, 
and attempted to be carried into execution by the 
hand of power, is it a time to trifle, or risk our 
cause upon petitions, which with difficulty obtain 
access, and afterwards are thrown by with the 
utmost contempt? Or should we, because here- 
tofore unsuspicious of design, and then unwilling to 
enter into disputes with the mother country, go on 
to bear more, and forbear to enumerate oior just 
causes of complaint? For my own part, I shall 
not undertake to say where the line between Great 
Britain and the colonies should be drawn ; but I am 
clearly of opinion, that one ought to be drawn, and 
our rights clearly ascertained. I could wish, I 
own, that the dispute had been left to posterity to 
determine, but the crisis is arrived when we must 
assert our rights, or submit to every imposition, 
that can be heaped upon us, till custom and use 
shall make us tame and abject slaves. 

'< I intended to write no more than an apology 
for not writing ; but I find I am insensibly running 
into a length. I did not expect, §pd th^gg>xe shaU 
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conclude with remarking, that, if you disavow the 
right of Parliament to tax us, unrepresented as we 
are, we only differ in respect to the mode of oppo- 
sition^ and this difference principally arises from 
your belief, that they (the Parliament I mean) 
want a decent opportunity to repeal the acts; 
whilst I am fully convinced, that there has been a . 
regular, systematic plan formed to enforce them, 
and that nothing but unanimity and firmness in the 
colonies, which they did not expect, can prevent it. 
By the best advices from Boston it seems, that 
General Gage is exceedingly disconcerted at the 
quiet and steady conduct of the people of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and at the measures pursuing by 
the other governments. I dare say he expected to 
force those oppressed people into compliance, or 
irritate them to acts of violence before this, for a 
more colourable pretence of ruling that and the 
other colonies with a high hand. 

" I shall set off on Wednesday next for Phila- 
delphia, where, if you have any commands, I shall 
be glad to oblige you in them; being, dear Sir, 
with real regard, 

" Your most obedient servant." 

*" The third is addressed to Captain Robert Mac- 
kenzie, formerly a captain of the Virginia regiment, 
and now attached -to the forty-third regiment of 
foot of the regular army, which was now stationed 
at Boston. It is as follows : — 

" Phaadelphia, 9 October, 1774. 

"Dear Sib, 

"Your letter of the 13th ultimo from 
IPoston ^ave me pleasure, as I learnt thereby, that 
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you were well, and might be expected at Mount 
Vernon in your way to or from James River, in 
the course of the winter. 

" When I have said this, permit me with th(6' 
freedom of a friend (for you know I always 
esteemed you) to express my sorrow, that fortune 
should place you in a service, that must fix curses 
to the latest posterity upon the contrivers, and, if 
success (which, by the by, is impossible) accom- 
panies it, execrations upon all those, who have 
been instrumental in the execution. 

^'I do not mean by this to insinuate, that an 
officer is not to discharge his duty, even when 
chance, not choice, has placed him in a disagree-* 
able situation ; but I conceive, when you condemn 
the conduct of the Massachusetts people, you 
reason from effects, not causes ; otherwise you 
would not wonder at a people, who are every day 
receiving fresh proofs of a systematic assertion of 
an arbitrary power, deeply planned to overturn the 
laws and constitution of their Country, and to 
violate the most essential and valuable rights t)f 
mankind, being irritated, and with difficulty re* 
strained from acts of the greatest violence and 
intemperance. For my own part, I confess to you 
candidly, that I view things in a very different 
point of light from the one in which you seem to 
consider them ; aud though you are led to believe 
by venal men, — for such I must take the liberty of 
calUng those new-fangled counsellors, who fly to 
and surround you, and all others, who, for honours 
or pecuniary gratifications, will lend their aid to 
overturn the constitution, and introduce a system 
of arbitrary government,*- although you are taught, 
I say,. by discoursing with such, men, to believe^ 
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that the people of Massachusetts are rebellious, 
setting up for independency, and what not, give 
me leave, my good friend, to tell you, that you are 
abused, grossly abused. This I advance with a 
degree of confidence and boldness, which may 
claim your belief, having better opportunities of 
knowing the real sentiments of the people you are 
among, from the leaders of them, in opposition to 
the present measures of the administration, than 
you have from those whose business it is, not to 
disclose truths, but to misrepresent facts in order 
to justify as much as possible to the world their 
own conduct*. Give me leave to add, and I think 
I can announce it as a fact, that it is not the wish or 
the interest of that government^ or any other upon 
this continent, separately or collectively to set up 
for independence; but this you may at the same 
time rely on, that none of them will ever submit to 
the loss of those valuable rights and privileges, 
which are essential to the happiness of every hee 
state, and without which, life, liberty, and property 
are rendered totally insecure, 

<< These, Sir, being certain consequences, which 
must naturally result from the late acts of Parlia- 
inent relative to America in general, and the 
government of Massachusetts Bay in particular, is 
it to be wondered at, I repeat, that men, who wish 

• " The "writer being now at Philadelphia attending, the first 
meeting of the Continental Congress, he alludes to his inter- 
eourse ^th the members from Massachusetts, and to his 
information derived from them. He seems to have taken pains 
|o ascertain the impressions existing in different parts of the 
country, and to have cultivated an acquaintance with th^ 
delegates for that purpose. In his Diary, on the 28th of Sep. 
tember» there is this entry ;-«* Spent the^^nnaon^with the 
.^oaton gentlemen/ ** 
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to avert the impending blow, should attempt id 
oppose it in its progress, or prepare for their 
defence, if it cannot be averted ? Surely I may be 
allowed to answer in the negative ; and again give 
me leave to add as my opinion, that more blood 
will be spilled on this occasion, if the ministry are 
determined to push matters to extremity, than 
history has ever yet furnished instances of in the 
annals of North America, and such a vital wound 
will be given to the peace of this great country^ 
as time itself cannot cure, or eradicate the remem- 
brance of. 

" But I have done. I was involuntarily led into 
a short discussion of this subject by your remarks 
on the conduct of the Boston people, and your 
opinion of their wishes to set up for independency. 
/ cmi well satisfied^ that no such thing is desired 
hy any thinking man in all North America ; on the 
contrary, that it is the ardent wish of the warmest 
advocates for liberty, that peace and tranquillity, 
upon constitutional grounds, may be restored, and 
the horrors of civil discord prevented." 

The language of Washington in this last letter, 
respecting the ulterior designs of his countrymen; 
imturally lead us to inquire what were the predo* 
minant sentiments of the American statesmen on 
this point; more especially Is it important to ascer« 
tain the views with which the first Congress assem- 
bled; — whether they regarded themselves as an 
independent parliament, or whether they sunply de- 
signed to consult* for the interests of their constir 
tuent^ subject to the legislative controul of the 
parent government. Upon this subject, the labo- 
rious Editor of Washington's Correspondence has 
bestowed a singular degree of research, which bu 
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In^B^t to light some very mierentmg details as to 
the notions of the American patriots and the country 
at large upon the suhject of independence*. 

It is not easy to determine at what precise date 
the idea of independence was first entertained hy the 
^ncipal politicians of America. EngUsh writers, 
arguing from the conduct of the colonists, hare 
commonly charged them with secretly harbouring 
Boch designs at a very early period. This is not 
probable. The spirit and form of their institutions, 
it is true, led them to act frequently as an inde<* 
pendent people, and to set up high claims in regard 
to their rights and privileges, but there is no 
sufficient evidence to prove, tliat any provin;^, or 
any number of prominent individuals, entertained 
serious thoughts of separating entirely from the 
mother country, till very near the actual com* 
mencement of the revolutionary war. 

Gordon relates the following anecdote of s 
eonrersation, said to have taken place in the year 
1759, between Mr. Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden, 
and Dr. Franklin, but he cites no authority.^" For 
all what you Americans say of your loyalty," 
observed Mr. Pratt, " I know you will one day 
throw off your dependence upon this country ; and, 
notwithstanding your boasted affection to it, will 
set up for independence." Franklin answered, 
*^ No such idea is entertained in the mind of the 
Americans ; and no such idea will ever enter their 
heads, unless you grossly abuse them.* *Very 
true,' replied Mr. Pratt, * that is one of the main 
causes I see will happen, and will produce the 
event.* — Gordon's Hist of the Am, Revolution^ 

Voi.i.p. lae. cr 

• Appendix to Spwki's life and CorreBpondence of Waali- 
InstoB. • ■ . . ' 
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As early as the year 1774, Dr. Franklin be^aS 
to talk of a '* total emancipation" or independence. 
-— Memoir of Josiah Quincy^ Jr. p. 250, And 
Mr. "Wirt represents Patrick Henry, as uttering 
the same sentiment anterior to the meeting of the 
first Continental Congress. Yet the manner in 
which it was received l^y his hearers indicates, that 
it was to them a novel and unexpected doctrine ; 
^^ at the word independence the company appeared 
to be startled, for they had never heard any thing 
of the kind before even suggested/* — Life of 
Patrick Henry y p. 94. 

Washington, in his letter to Captain Mackenziot 
denies, as we have seen, in very stong terms, that such 
was the design of any persons, so far as his knowledge 
extended. No man, perhaps, was better informed 
on the subject, by mingling in the society of others ; 
and it may hence be confidently inferred, that the 
topic of independence was not openly broached by 
the members of the first Congress, even in their 
private discourse among themselveSf That he and 
his immediate friends had no such object in view 19 
manifest, from a clause in the Fairfax County 
Resolvesy passed on the 18th of July preceding, ii 
a public meeting over which he presided. It i^ 
there stated 'as a cause of complaint, < that the 
British ministry are artfully prejudicing our sove* 
reign, and inflaming the minds of our fellow* 
subjects in Great Britain, by propagating the most 
malevolent falsehoods, particularly that there %$ 
an intention in the American colonies to set up for 
independent states* It was the opinion of Wash- 
ington, and of the framers of these resolves, that 
the colonies had the power, by withholding their 
support of British commerce, to inflict so much 
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distress on the people of Great Britain, as to rouse 
the goTemment to a sense of the colonial wrongs* 
and produce a speedy change in their measures* 
And it was moreover supposed, that spirited 
resolutions, showing the almost universal sense of 
the people, that the acts of the British Parliament 
in regard to them were oppressive and unjust* 
would tend to hasten so desirable a result. Such 
were no doubt the views entertained by all classes 
of people, and the motives actuating Uiem in the 
primary movements of the revolution. 

The historical interest attaching to this point* 
induced Mr. Sparks to obtain from Mr. Madison, 
an intelligent and valuable authority, his opinion 
as to the popular feeling respecting it, and also a3 
to that of the political leaders of the day : his views 
are contained in the following letter^ dated January 
6th, 1828. 

*" You wish me to say whether I believe, ' that 
at the beginning of the revolution, or at the assem- 
bling of the first Congress, the leaders of that day 
were resolved on independence/ I readily express 
my entire belief, that they were not ; though I must 
adbnit, that my means of information were more 
limited, than may have been the case with Others 
still living to answer the inquiry. My first entrance 
on public life was in May, 1776, when I became a 
member of the Convention ii\ Virginia, which in* 
stmcted her delegates in Congress to propose the 
Declaration of Independence, Previous to that 
date I was not in sufficient communication with any 
tmder the denomination of leaders, to learn their 
sentiments, or views, on that cardinal subject. 
• •*< I can only say, therefore^ that so far as ever 
came to my knowledge, no one of them ever 
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Avowed, or was understood to entertain a pursuit of 
independence, at the assembling of the first Con- 
gress, or for a considerable period thereafiter. It 
has dways been my impression, that a re-establish- 
ment of the colonial relations to the parent country, 
as they were previous to the controversy, was the 
real object of every class of the people, till despair 
of obtaining it, and the exasperating efifects of the 
war, and the manner of conducting it, prepared the 
minds of all for the event declared on the 4th of 
July, 1776, as preferable, with all its difficulties 
and perils, to the alternative of submission to a 
claim of power, at once external, unlimited, irre- 
sponsible, and under every temptation to abuse 
from interest, ambition, and revenge. If there 
were individuals, who aimed at independence, their 
views must have been confined to their own bosoms, 
or to a very confidential circle. 

" It was the belief, before the meeting of the 
Congress, particularly of the more cautious and 
moderate, that petitions to the Eling and Parliament 
by a body of representatives assembled from all 
parts of the colonies, would be respected, and in 
the end procure redress. They, on the contrary, 
who, like Washington, had no confidence in the 
success of this measure, looked forward to the pro^ 
bable issue of arms, but still without any other 
anticipations than, by a resolute vindication of their 
rights, to effect a change in the conduct and policy 
of the British government, and restore the colonies 
to their former condition. It was not till these 
petitions were rejected with a show of indifference, 
i£not of contempt, that the eyes of all were opened 
to the necessity of unconditional submission, or 
united resistance. From that time th^ word indt^ 
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pendence was boldly pronounced, and soon became 
a familiar sound to the ears of the whole people. 

On the 10th of November, 1775, Mr. Richard 
Penn, who had been governor of Pennsylvania, and 
had left Philadelphia in the preceding July, was 
examined before the House of Lords, while the 
petition from Congress, which had been brought 
over and presented by Mr. Penn, in conjunction 
with the agents for the colonies, was under discus^ 
sion. The following questions and answers occur 
in the 'examination. 

" QttesUon. Are you personally acquainted with 
many of the members of Congress ? , 

'< Answer. I am acquainted with almost all the 
members of the Congress. 

" Quest Do you think they levy and carry on 
this war for the purpose of establishing an inde-' 
pendent empire f 

" Ans. I think they do not carry on the war 
for independency. I never heard them breathe 
sentiments of that nature. 

« * Quest, For what purpose do you believe they 
Jiave taken up arms ? 

" * Ans, In defence of their liberties.' " — ParUe^ 
mentary Debatesy November^ 1775. 

It 19 quite natural to suppose that there would 
be some few individuals of whom these remarks 
would not be true ; and who would, in the boldness 
of their views, anticipate the resolution of their 
countrymen. Such a man was John Adams, and 
it is a curious fact, that the ministers had at this 
moment in their hands two intercepted letters from 
his pen which expressed sentiments quite at van* 
anee with the testimony of the witness. _TheM 
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letters were dated on the 24th of July, only twd 
weeks later than the petition to the King, taken to 
England by Mr. Penn, which was approved in 
Congress on the 8th. They were intercepted in 
crossing the ferry at Newport, and sent on board 
Admiral Graves's fleet, whence they found their 
way to Lord Dartmouth. The origmals are now 
in the State Paper Office. One of these letters 
was from Mr. Adams to his wife, in which h^ 
said — 

" The business I have had on my mind has been 
as great and important, as can be entrusted to one 
man, and the difficulty and intricacy of it are pro- 
digious. When fifty or sixty men have a constitu- 
tion to form for a great empire, at the same time 
that they have a country of fifteen hundred miles 
in extent to fortify, millions to arm and train, a 
naval power to begin, an extensive commerce to 
regulate, numerous tribes of Indians to negotiate 
with, a standing army of twenty-seven thousand 
men to raise, pay, victual, and officer, I really shall 
pity those fifty or sixty men." 

The other letter was to James Warren, at that 
time Speaker of the Massachusetts Assembly, and 
contained the following declarations : — 

<* We ought to have had in our hands a month 
ago the whole legislative, executive, and judicial 
power of the whole continent, and have completely 
modelled a constitution ; to have raised a naval power 
and opened all our ports wide ; to have arrested every 
friend to government on the continent, and held 
them as hostages for the poor victims in Boston ; 
and then opened the door as wide as possible for 
peace and reconciliation. After tJ^|Sjt^|h^y_might 
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have petitioned, and negociated, and addressed, if 
they would. Is all this extravagant ? Is it wild? 
Is it not the soundest policy ? " 

With sentiments like these, coming from a 
prominent member of Congress, it is no wonder 
that the ministry should be puzzled to reconcile the 
doctrines and assertions of the petition to the King, 
in which that body express their loyalty, and desire 
an opportunity < of evincing the sincerity of their 
professions, by every testimony of devotion be- 
coming the most dutiful subjects and the most 
affectionate colonists.' No charge of insincerity, 
however, can attach to Mr. Adams. It is well 
known, that he had little sjrmpathy with the party, 
who insisted on this last petition, and that he and 
others yielded to their associates, with the view>of 
preserving peace and harmony within the walls of 
Congress, as the only means of ultimate union and 
success. At this stage of affairs they hoped no- 
thing from petitions, and anticipated a remedy of 
evils from no other source, than strong and deter- 
mined measures on the part of the representatives 
of the people. Whatever may have been the opi- 
nions or wishes of other members of Congress, it is 
hardly possible that Mr. Adams could have written 
the above letters without looking forward at least to 
the. possibility of a. speedy separation, and an inde- 
pendent form of government. The fact of their 
being in the hands of the ministry, when the petition 
catoe under the notice of Pai*llainent, may serve as 
a k^ to some of the proceedings on the subject. 

In tracing this matter farther, we shall find the 
opinions of Washington, Madison, and Penn, in 
fegard to a scheme of independence among the 
^oloDifltfl anterior to the beginning Qf|be.i:e^dutioq, 
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eonfirmed by other testimony of the highest OFdei;« 
tn a letter, which Dr. Franklin wrote to his son^ 
dated March 22nd. 1775, he relates a conversation, 
he had held in the August preceding with Lord 
Chatham, in which that statesman spoke of the pre- 
viiling belief in England, that the colonies aimed 
at setting themselves up as an independent state* 
' I assured him,' said Franklin, < that having more 
thaii once travelled almost from one end of the 
continent to the other, and kept a great variety of 
company, eating, drinking, and conversing with 
them freely, I never had heard in any conversation 
from any person, drunk or sober, the least expres- 
sion of a wish for a separation, or a hint that such 
a thing would be advantageous to America.' •--> 
Franklin's Works^ vol. i. p. 278. 

" Again, Mr. Jay, remarking on certain parts of 
Botta's History of the American Revolution, in a 
letter to Mr. Otis, January 13th, 1821, thus ex- 
pressed himself. ^ During the course of my life, 
end until after the second petition of Congress, in 
1755, I never did hear an American of any class, 
or of any description, express a wish for the inde- 
pendence of the colonies.' < It has always been, 
and still is my opinion and belief, that our country 
was prompted and impelled to independence by 
necessity, and not by choice. They, who know how 
we were then circumstanced, know from whence 
that necessity resulted.' — Life of John Jay^ 
vol. ii. p. 412. 

** We have likewise the opinions, uttered on ih« 
same occasion, of two other persons not less quali- 
fied to judge, than any that have been mentioned. 
• — *That there existed a general desire of inde- 
pendence of the crown/ says M|r,J^hR.^^iims» * in 
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any part of America, before the revolution, is as 
far from the truth as the zenith from the nadir.' < For 
my own part, there was not a moment during the 
revolution, when I would not have given every 
thing 1 possessed for a restoration to the state of 
things before the contest began, provided we could 
have had a sufficient security for its continuance.' " 
—Ibid, p. 416. 

And Mr. Jefferson affirmed, — *< What, eastward 
of New York, might have been the dispositions 
towards England before the commencement of hos- 
tilities, I know not ; before that L never had heard 
a whisper of a disposition to separate from Great 
Britain ; and after that, its possibility was contem- 
plated with affliction by aHl^-r-Jbid. p. 417. 

This mass of testimony, derived from separate 
sources, coincident in every particular, vouched by 
the first names in American history, and the pnn- 
<npal actors in producing a separation, is perfectly 
conclusive on this point. It is moreover esta- 
blished, as Mr. Jay has remarked, by all the public 
documents and proceedings of the colonial legis- 
latures, in which assurances of loyalty and allegiance 
are uniform and cordial. Any opinion, therefore, 
that the spirit of independence had an early origin, 
and a progressive growth, with a direct aim to a 
separation, or the prospect of such an event, must 
be a mere inference, sanctioned only by the circum- 
stances of the free institutions of the colonies, and 
the tendency of a people under such institutions to 
self-government and a systen^ independent of foreign 
controul. 

The following curious and characteristic letter 
from John Adams to Richard Henry Lee was 

VOL. I. M 
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written in Congress, November 15th, 1775, nearly 
eight months before the declaration of indepen- 
dence. A copy was taken from the original by a 
merchant in Virginia, and forwarded to his friend 
in Glasgow, by whom it was transmitted to the 
British ministry. It is now in the State Paper 
Office:— 

" The course of events," says Mr. Adams, 
** naturally turns the thoughts of gentlemen in com- 
mon to the subjects of legislation and jurisprudence ; 
and it is a current problem, what form of govern- 
ment is most readily and easily adopted by a colony 
upon a sudden emergency. Nature and experience 
have already pointed out a solution of this problem 
in the choice of conventions and committees of 
safety. Nothing is wanting, in addition to these, 
to make a complete government, but the choice of 
magistrates for the administration of justice. Taking 
nature and experience for my guide, I have formed 
the following sketch, which may be varied in any 
one particular an infinite number of ways, so as to 
accommodate it to the genius, temper, principles, 
and even prejudices of different people. 

'^♦•A legislative, executive, and judicial power 
comprehends the whole of what is meant and un- 
derstood by government. It is by balancing each 
of these powers against the other two, that the 
effort in human nature towards tyranny can alone 
be checked and restrained, and any degree of 
freedom preserved in the constitution. 

<^ < Let a full and free representation be chosen for 
a house of commons. Let the house choose by 
ballot twelve, sixteen, twenty-four, or twenty-eight 
persons, either members of the house, or from the 
people at large, as the electoi*s please, for a council. 
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Let the house and council by joint baflot choose a 
governor annually, or septennially, as you like. 
Let the governor, council, and house be each a 
distinct and independent branch of legislation, and 
have a negative on all laws. Let the lieutenant- 
governor, secretary, commissary, attorney-general, 
and solicitor-general, be chosen annually by joint 
ballot of both houses. Let the governor; with 
seven counsellors, be a quorum. Let all officers 
and magistrates, civil and military, be nominated 
and appointed by the governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of his council. Let no officers 
be appointed but by a general council. Let the 
judges, at least of the superior court, be incapaci- 
tated by law from holding any share in the legis- 
lative or executive powers, and let their commissions 
be during good behaviour, and their salaries ascer- 
tained and established by law. Let the governor 
have the command of the army, militia, forts. 
Let the colony have a seal, and affix it to all com- 
missions. 

<< In this way, a single month is sufficient, with- 
out the least convulsion or animosity, to accomplish 
a total revolution. If it is thought more beneficial, 
a law may be made by the new legislature, leaving 
to the people at large the privileg^e of choosing 
their governor and council annuaUy, as soon as 
matters get into a more quiet course. Adopting a 
plan similar to this, human nature will appear in 
its proper glory, asserting its own real dignity, 
putting down tyrannies at a single exertion, and 
erecting such new fabrics, as it thinks best calcu- 
lated to promote its happiness.* " 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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CHAPTER XL 

Fint Acts of the American Gongres^ — Their Address to the 
People of England — To His Majesty — To the American 
People— Acts of tl^e British Parliament — Opposition of Lord 
Chatham — Lord North's Attempt to eifect Disunion in the 
American Provinces. 

If any other evidence were necessary to show- 
that the first American congress assemhled with 
an almost universal desire to heal, and not to widen 
the breach between the colonies and the parent 
state, it would be found in the measures they first 
adopted, and which were so important, so charac- 
teristic, and so conclusive upon many points of 
party discussion, as to claim the attentive consi- 
deration of the historical student. 

One of their first acts was to enter into a 
unanimous declaration of rights; in which they 
protest against the various acts passed during the 
few last years, for the purpose of taxing and 
interfering with the charter of various colonies as 
an infringement and violation of those rights ; and 
then bind themselves and their constituents to the 
minute observance of a series of agreements, 
calculated to cut off all commercial intercourse 
between themselves and Great Britain, till redress 
of their grievances had been obtained. They then, 
on behalf of themselves and their constituents, 
recorded their united and cordial thanks to those 
truly noble and patriotic advocates of civil and 
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religious liberty, who had defended the cause of 
America in the Parliament of England. 

Their next step was to frame a petition to the 
King, a memorial to the people of Great Britain, 
an address to- their constituents at large, and 
another to the inhabitants of the province of 
Quebec. These documents are prepared with 
great ability, and breathe throughout a spirit of 
loyalty, magnanimity, and inflexible resolution. 

" When,** say they, in their address to the people 
of Great Britain *, << a nation led to greatness by the 
hand of liberty, and possessed of all the glory that 
heroism, munificence, and humanity can bestow, 
descends to the ungrateful task of forging chains 
for her friends and children ; and, instead of giving 
support to freedom, turns advocate for slavery and 
oppression, there is reason to suspect, she has either 
ceased to be virtuous, or been extremely negligent 
in the appointment of her rulers. 

<^ In almost every age, in repeated conflicts, in 
long and bloody wars, as well civil as foreign, 
against many and powerful nations, against the 
open assaults of enemies, and the more dangerous 
treachery of friends ; have the inhabitants of your 
island, your great and glorious ancestors, main- 
tained their independence, and transmitted the 
rights of men, and the blessings of liberty to you, 
their posterity. 

" Be not surprised, therefore, that we, who are 
descended from the same common ancestors, that 
we, whose forefathers participated in all the rights, 
the liberties, and the constitution you so justly 

• Judge MawhaU'g life of Wuhmf&^^^Y 
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boast of, and who have carefully conveyed the same 
fair inheritance to us, guaranteed by the plighted 
faith of government, and the most solemn compact 
with' British sovereigns, should refuse to surrender 
them to men, who found their claims on no prin- 
ciples of reason, and who prosecute them with a 
design, that, by having our lives and property in 
their power, they may with the greater facility 
enslave you,'* 

After stating the serious condition of American 
affairs, and that not only the oppressions, but the 
misrepresentations of their country, had induced 
this address ; after stating that they claim to be as 
free as their fellow-subjects in Britain, they say, 
" are not the proprietors of the soil of Great Britain 
lords of their own property ? Can it be taken from 
them without their consent ? Will they yield it to 
the arbitrary disposal of any men or number of men 
whatever ? You know they will not. 

" Why then are the proprietors of the soil of 
America less lords of their property than you are 
of yours ; or why should they submit it to the dis- 
posal of your parliament, or any other parliament or 
council in the world, not of their election ? Can 
the intervention of the sea that divides us cause 
disparity in rights ; or, can any reason be given why 
English subjects, who live three thousand miles 
from the royal palace, shofild enjoy less liberty than 
those who are three hundred miles distant from it ? 

" Reason looks with indignation on such dis- 
tinctions, and freemen can never perceive their 
propriety." 

" At the conclusion of the late war— a war ren- 
dered glorious by the abilities and integrity of a 
minister, to whose efforts the British empire owes 
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its safety and its fame, at the conclusion of this war, 
which was succeeded by an inglorious peace, formed 
under the auspices of a minister, of principles and 
of a family unfriendly to the Protestant cause, and 
inimical to liberty; — we say at this period, and 
under the influence of that man, a plan for enslaving 
your fellow-subjects in America was concerted, and 
has ever since been pertinaciously carrying into 
execution." ^ 

The former relative situation of the two coun- 
tries is then stated, and they are reminded of the 
loyalty and attachment of the colonists to the com* 
mon interests of the empire. The transactions 
since the conclusion of the war are passed m solemn 
review, and they add, << This being a true state of 
&cts, let us beseech you to consider to what end 
they lead. 

<< Admit that the ministry, by the powers of 
Britain, and the aid of our Roman Catholic neigh- 
bours, should be able to carry the point of taxation, 
and reduce us to a state of perfect humiliation and 
slavery; such an enterprise would, doubtless, make 
some addition to your national debt, which already 
presses down your liberties, and fills you with pen- 
sioners and placemen. We presume also, that your 
commerce will somewhat be 'diminished. How- 
ever, suppose you should prove victorious, in what 
condition will you then be ? What advantages or 
what laurels will you reap from such a conquest ? 
May not 'a ministry with the same armies enslave 
you ? " 

The resources which the subjugation of Ame- 
rica would place in the hands of the crown are 
then expatiated on, and the address proceeds-— 
<« We believe there is yet much virtue, much justices 
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mneh public sjpirit in the English nation. To that 
justice we now appeal. You have been told that 
w^ are seditious, impatient of government, and 
desirous of independency. Be assured that these 
are not facts, but calumnies. Permit us to be as 
free as yourselves, and we shall ever esteem a union 
with you to be our greatest glory, and our greatest 
happiness. We shall ever be ready to co^tribute 
all in our power to the welfare of the ynpire. We 
shall consider your enemies as our enemies, and 
your interest as our own. 

" But, if you are determined that your ministers 
9hall wantonly sport with the rights of mankind — 
if neither the voice of justice, the dictates of the 
law, the principles of the constitution, nor the sug- 
gestions of humanity, can restrain your hands from 
shedding human blood in such an impious cause; 
we must then tell you, that we will never submit to 
be hewers of wood, nor drawers of water, for any 
ministry or nation in the world. 

*^ Place us in the same situation that we were 
at the close of the last war, and our former harmony 
will be restored." 

The petition to the Kmg states succinctly the • 
grievances complained of, and then proceeds: — 
'< Had our Creator been pleased to give us existence 
in a land of slavery, the sense <^ our condition 
might have been mitigated by ignorance and habit. 
But thanks be to his adorable goodness, we were 
born the heirs of freedom, and ever enjoyed our 
right under the auspices of your royal ancestors, 
whose family was seated on the British throne, to 
rescue and secure a pious and gallant nation from 
the popery and despotism of a superstitious and 
inexorable tyrant. Your Maje|ty»^ sr^^gre con- 
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fident, justly rejoices, that your title to the crown 
is thus founded on the title of your people to 
liberty; and, therefore, we doubt not but your 
royal wisdom must approve the sensibility that 
teaches your subjects anxiously to ^uard the bless- 
ing they receive from Divine Providence, and 
thereby to prove the performance of that compact, 
which elevated the illustrious, House of Brunswick 
to the imperial dignity it now possesses. . 

" The apprehension of being degraded into a 
state of servitude from the pre-eminent rank of 
English freemen, while our minds retain the 
strongest love of liberty, and clearly foresee the 
miseries preparing for us, and for our posterity, 
excites emotions in our breasts, which, though we 
cannot describe, we should not wish to conceal. 
Feeling as men, and thinking as subjects, in the 
manner we do, silence would be disloyalty. By 
giving this faithful information, we do all in our 
power to promote the great objects of your royal 
cares, the tranquillity of your government, and the 
welfare of your people. 

" Duty to your Majesty, and regard for the 
preservation of ourselves and our posterity, — ^the 
primary obligations of nature and society, command 
us to entreat your royal attention ; and, as your Ma- 
jesty enjoys the signal distinction of reigning over 
freemen, we apprehend the language of freemen 
cannot be displeasing. Your royal indignation, we 
hope, will rather &11 on those designing and dan- 
gerous men, who daringly interposing themselves 
between your royal person and your faithful sub- 
jects, and for several years past incessantly employed 
to dissolve the bonds of society, by abusing your 
Majesty's authority, misrepresenting your Ame- 
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rican subjects, and prosecuting the most desperate 
and irritating projects of oppression, have at length 
compelled us, by the force of accumulated injuries, 
too severe to be any longer tolerable, to disturb 
your Majesty's repose by our complaints. 

<^ These sentiments are extorted from hearts 
that much more willingly would bleed in your 
Majesty's service. Yet so greatly have we been 
misrepresented, that a necessity has been alleged 
of taking our property from us without our con- 
sent, < to defray the charge of the administration of 
justice, the support of civil government, and the 
defence, protection, and security of the colonies.' " 

After assuring his Majesty of the untruth of 
these allegations, they say : — " Yielding to no Bri- 
tish subjects in affectionate attachment to your 
Majesty's person, family, and government, we too 
dearly prize the privilege of expressing that attach- 
ment, by those proofs that are honourable to the 
prince that receives them, and to the people who 
give them, ever to resign it to any body of men 
upon earth. 

"We ask but for peace, liberty, and safety. 
We wish not a diminution of the prerogative, nor 
do ¥re solicit the grant of any new right in our 
favour ; your royal authority over us, and our con« 
nection with Great Britain, we shall always care- 
fully and zealously endeavour to support and 
maintain." 

" After re-stating in a very affecting manner the 
most essential grievances of which they complain, 
and professing that their future conduct, if th^ 
apprehensions should be removed, would prove 
them not unworthy the regard they had been 
accustomed, in their hiqppier days, to enjoy ; aftcar 
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appealing to that Being wha searches the hearts of 
has creatures, to witness to their solemn profes- 
sion, that their councils have heen influenced by no 
other motives than a dread ^of impending destruc- 
tion, they add :— 

^^ Permit us, then, most gracious sovereign, in 
the name of all your faithful people in America, 
with the utmost humility to implore you, for the 
honour of Almighty God, whose pure religion our 
enemies are undermining; for your glory, which 
can be advanced only by rendering your subjects 
happy, and keeping them united ; for the interests 
of your family, depending on the principles which 
enthroned it ; for the safety and welfare of your 
kingdom and dominions, threatened with almost 
tinavoidable dangers and distresses ; that your Ma- 
jesty, as the loving father of your whole people, 
connected by the same bonds of law, loyalty, faith, 
and blood, though dwelling in various countries, 
will not suffer the transcendant relations, formed 
by these ties, to be further violated, in uncertain 
expectation of effects that, if attained, never can 
compensate for the calamities through which they 
must be gained." 

The address to their constituents is replete 
with serious and temperate argument. In this 
paper, the several causeis which had led to the 
existing state of things were detailed more at large, 
and much labour was used thoroughly to convince 
their judgments, that their liberties must be de- 
stroyed, and the security of their property and 
persons annihilated, by submission to the preten- 
sions of Great Britain. Their greatest object 
being to unite the people of America, by demon- 
strating to them the sincerity with which their 
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leaders had sought for reconciliation, on terms 
compatible with liberty; the conduct of the colo- 
nists was contended to have been uniformly mode** 
rate, and entirely exempt from blame, while the 
system of administration was treated as equally 
dangerous to them all, although it insidiously 
professed to be particularly aimed at Massachusetts. 
They stated the meajsures, and after having de- 
clared their confidence, that the mode of commercial 
resistance, which had been recommended, would 
prove efficacious if persisted in with fidelity and 
virtue, they concluded with saying : — 

<< Your own salvation, and that of your poste- 
rity, now depends upon yourselves. You have 
already shown that you entertain a proper sense of 
the blessings you are striving to retain against the 
temporary inconvenience you may suffer from a 
stoppage of trade ; you will weigh in the opposite 
balance, the endless miseries you and your de- 
scendants must endure from an established arbi- 
trary power; you will not forget the honour of 
your country, that must, from your behaviour, take 
its title, in the estimation of the world, to glory or 
to shame ; and you will, with the deepest attention, 
reflect, that if the peaceable mode of opposition, 
recommended by us, be broken and rendered inef- 
fectual, as your cruel and haughty ministerial 
enemies, from a contemptuous opinion of your 
firmness, insolently predict will be the case, you 
must inevitably be reduced to choose either a more 
dangerous contest, or a final, infamous, and ruinous 
submission. 

'< Motives thus cogent, arising from the emer- 
gency of your unhappy condition, must excite 
your utmost diligence and zeal to give all possible 
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strength and energy to the pacific measures calcu- 
lated for your reUef. But we think ourselves 
bound in duty to observe to you, that the schemes 
agitated against these colonies have been so con- 
ducted, as to render it prudent that you should 
extend your views to mournful events, and be in all 
respects prepared for every contingency. Above 
all things, we earnestly entreat you, with devotion 
of spirit, penitence of heart, and amendment of 
life, to humble yourselves, and implore the favour 
of Almighty God ; and we fervently beseech his 
divine goodness to take you into his gracious 
protection." 

These proceedings on the part of the congress, 
were viewed throughout America with enthusiastic 
admiration. Though they claimed no authority as 
a legislative' assembly, yet their resolutions were 
almost unanimously received as the most binding 
enactments. A thorough conviction of the rectitude . 
of their cause, awakened the whole community to 
the most vigorous exertions. Independent military 
companies were formed throughout the provinces, 
and a presentiment of an approaching war uni- 
versally prevailed. The address of congress to the 
King, arrived in England when his Majesty was 
meeting a new Parliament. In the speech from 
the throne it was announced ** that a most daring 
spirit of resistance and disobedience to the laws 
unhappily prevailed in thecolony of Massachusetts;" 
and the intended means of overcoming it, were 
distinctly indicated. A short delay, however, 
occurred before active measures were adopted, and 
hopes were still entertained by the friends of 
American liberty. Lord Chatham still lived. <*That 
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splendid orb had not yet set for ever. The western 
horizon yet blazed with his descending glory*," and 
in the house of Peers, to which he had now been 
elevated, he once more threw the whole force of 
his irresistible eloquence into the balance which 
was now vibrating between peace and war. 

He began with a motion, for withdrawing the 
royal forces from Boston. He told the house, that, 
in this distracted situation of affairs, he had crawled 
thither, to offer them the best of his experience 
and advice. He urged the necessity of the st^ 
he had recommended, as the means of opening a 
way for settling the dangerous troubles in America, 
by beginning to allay ferments, and soften animo- 
sities there. He said, an hour now lost, might 
produce years of calamity. His object was, to put 
his foot upon the threshold of peace> His present 
motion was only the introduction to a compre- 
hensive plan ; and he pledged himself to the house, 
that he would not desert for a moment the ccmduct 
of this mighty l>usiness. Unless nailed to his bed 
by the extremity of sickness, he would give it his 
unremitted attention; he would knock at the 
door of a sleeping and confounded ministry, and 
rouse them to a sense of their important danger. 

He described the situation of the troops at 
Boston, as truly unworthy, being penned up, and 
pining in inglorious inactivity. He called them, 
an army of impotence and contempt ; and, to make 
the folly equal to the disgrace, they were an army 
of irritation. " You irritate your colonies to un- 
appeasable rancour. It is not repealing this, or 
that act of parliament ; not the annihilation of a 

• Barke. Dgtized by Google 
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few dirty shreds of parchment, that can restore 
America to your bosom. You must repeal her 
fears, and her resentments ; and you may then hope 
for her love and gratitude." 

He was lavish in his praises of the congress :«— 
" For myself," he said, " I must avow, that in 
all my reading and observation:- — and I have 
read Thucydides ; and have studied and admired 
the master states of the world: — I find nothing 
recorded in antiquity more honourable — ^more re- 
spectable, than this despised meeting. It has 
been in circulation, that, if the stamp act had never 
been, repealed, we should at this hour, have been 
at peace and quietness with America; and from 
this, many people urge the danger, as well as 
inefficacy of conciliating measures at present. I 
know, on the contrary, from the most respectable 
authority, that these were at ^that instant, the pre*- 
Talent and steady principles of America: that you 
might destroy their towns, might cut them off 
from the superfluities, and even the convemences 
of life; but that they were prepared to despise 
your power, and would not lament their loss, while 
they had, — ^what, my lords? — their woods, and 
their liberty. 

« Do you think, that men, who could be roused 
to forego their profits, their pleasures, and the 
peaceable enjoyment of their dearest connections, 
all for the sake of liberty, will be whipped into 
rassalage, like slaves? Why, this conduct in 
government, is so fantastical and aerial in practice, 
that it, by far, exceeds the boldest wing of poetry ; 
for poetry has often read instructive, as well as 
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pleasing lessons to mankind; and, though she 
sometimes amuse herself in fiction, that fiction, to 
please, should be founded in verisimilitude. But, 
in this system, there is nothing like truth ; nothing 
like policy ; nothing like justice, experience, or 
common sense. 

*^ We shall be forced ultimately to retract : let 
us retract, while we can do it with honour. These 
violent, oppressive acts must be repealed. I pledge 
myself for it, that you will, in the end, repeal them. 
I stake my reputation upon it. I wiU consent to 
be taken for an idiot, jif they are not finally re- 
pealed. The cause of America is allied to every 
true whig. This glorious spirit animates three 
millions of men in our colonies. What shall oppose 
this spirit ? aided by the congenial fiame, glowing 
in the breast of every whig in England, to the 
amount, I hope, of double the American numbers. 
Ireland they have to a man. Nay, what dependence 
can you have upon your soldiery, the unhappy 
instruments of your wrath. They are Englishmen, 
who must feel for the privileges of Englishmen; 
and their carrying muskets and bayonets about 
them, surely does not exclude them from the pale 
of civil community. Foreign war hangs over your 
heads, by a slight and brittle thread. France and 
Spain are watching your conduct^ and waiting for 
the maturity of your errors. 

<<*But you are anxious, who should disarm 
first? The great poet, and perhaps a greater 
politician, than ever he was a poet, has given you 
the wisest counsel ; follow it. 

* Tuque prior, tu puree ; genus qui ducis 0;lmpo ; 
Projice tela manu. 
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" * With a dignity becoming your exalted situa- 
tion, make the first advances to concord, to peace 
and happiness ; for that is your true dignity, to act 
with prudence and with justice.' 

" The noble earl concluded his animated ha- 
rangue in the following emphatical manner. * My 
lords, if the ministers thus persevere in misadvising 
and misleading the king, I will not say that they 
can alienate the affections of his subjects from his 
crown ; but I will affirm, that they will make the 
crown not worth his wearing. I will not say that 
the king is betrayed ; but I will affirm that the 
kingdom is undone.' " ' 

But bis efforts were in vain. A decisive step 
was taken on the 9th of February, 1775, when a 
joint address of both houses of Parliament was 
presented to the King, which declared that " a 
rebellion actually existed in the province of Massa- 
chusetts." Upon this an addition was voted to the 
military and naval force, and an act was passed to 
restrain the commerce of the Eastern colonies with 
Great 'Britain and her West Indian dependencies. 
At the same time an act was passed, declaring that 
Parliament would forbear to tax any colony which 
should tax itself to such an amount as government 
might deem satisfactory. The object of this pro- 
cedure Lord North himself stated, in the following 
words : — ** If it does no good in the colonies, it 
will do good here; it will unite the people of 
England by holding out to them a distinct object 
of revenue." He added further, *• As it tends to 
unite England it is likely to disunite America, for 
if only one province' accept the offer, their con- 
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federacy, wfaicli alone makes them formidable^ will 
be broken." 

The bill which was thus unblushingly advocated 
passed into a law, and was received through- 
out America with that mingled indignation and 
derision which it and its author so abundantly 
deserved. 
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Mr. Burke's celebrated Motion for Conciliation with America 
— Analysis of his Arguments — Defeat of the Measure — 
Effects of this Event in the Colonies — Violent Opposition to 
Government in Boston — General Gag© seizes Stores of 
Powder, &c. — The Provincials make Reprisals — Attempt to 
seize the United Stores of the Insurgents at Concord. 

At tbe commencement of the year 1775, the 
af^rs of the American colonies and the parent 
government were assuming daily a more gloomy 
and threatening aspect. It became increasingly 
evident that whatever could be done to avert the 
horrors of war should be attempted instantly, and, 
impressed with these sentiments, Mr. Burke, on 
the 22nd of March, brought forward his motion 
for conciliation with America, and supported it 
with, perhaps, the most extraordinary effort of his 
oratorical powers. The general tendency of this 
address may be learned from tho language of Mr. 
Fox respecting it. 

" Let gentlemen,*' says he, " read this speech 
by day, and meditate upon it by night ; let them 
peruse it again and again, study it, imprint it on 
their minds, impress it on their hearts. They 
would there learn that representation was the 
sovereign remedy for every evil." 

In the composition and delivery of this address, 
N 2 
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Mr. Burke's sense of the vast importance of the 
crisis, seems to have induced him to restrain the 
play of his fancy, and to hetake himself to the 
demonstration of facts which he well knew that 
many could understand who were utterly incapahle 
of comprehending the principles from which they 
resulted. Occasionally, however, his ever active 
imagination would forcibly disengage itself from 
its unwonted constraint, and show its resistless 
energy in passages, which, for their originality and 
eloquence, are scarcely to be equalled in any of 
his published compositions. 

After showing that the tendency of all previous 
measures had been to maintain agitation and dis- 
content in the American provinces, he developed 
the general character of his own proposal in the 
following words :— 

<^ My proposition is peace ; not peace through 
the medium of war; not peace to be hunted 
through the labyrinth of intricate and endless 
negociations ; not peace to arise out of universal 
discord, fomented from principle in all parts of the 
empire; not peace to depend on the judicial 
determination of perplexing questions, or the 
precise marking the shadowy boundaries of a 
complex government. It is simple peace ; sought 
in its natural course, in its ordinary haunts. It is 
peace sought in the spirit of peace, and laid in 
principles purely pacific. I propose by removing 
the groimd of the difference, and by restoring the 
former unsuspecting confidence of the colonies in 
the mother country, to give permanent satisfaction 
to your people ; and (far from the scheme of ruling 
by discord) to reconcile them to each other in 
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the same act, and by the bond of the very 
same interest, which reconciles them to Britisli 
government." 

After laying down and enforcing the position 
that the plan for reconciliation ought in considera- 
tion of her political superiority to emanate from 
Great Britain, Mr. Burke argued that it should 
not be determined by any abstract theory, but by 
a regard to circumstances- The first to which he 
refers is their commerce ; and here he shows by 
documentary evidence that where, as in the be- 
ginning of the century, of twelve millions which 
constituted the whole mass of the export trade of 
Great Britain, the colonial trade constituted but 
one twelfth part, it appeared that it now amounted 
to considerably more than a third of the whole 
sixteen millions. 

He next passed to their agriculture and fish- 
cries : — 

"This," said he, of the former, "they have 
cultivated with such a spirit, that besides feeding 
plentifully their own growing multitude, their 
annual export of grain, comprehending rice, has 
some years ago exceeded a million in value. Of 
their Ute harvests I am persuaded they will export 
much more. At the beginning of the century, 
some of those colonies imported com from the 
mother country. For some time past the old 
world has been fed from the new. The scarcity 
which you have felt would ha^e been a desolating 
&mine, if this child of your old age, with a true 
filial piety, with a Roinan charity, had not put the 
full breast of its youthful exuberance tothe mouth 
of its exhausted parent. ^ 
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"'As to the wealth which the colonies h^ 
AriWtt from the sea hytlieir fisheries, you haa'kfl 

• that inhitev fiiUy opened at your har. Ydn ^di^^ 
thofught those acquisitions of value, Tor they^ffeiith^d 
t^ excite your envy ; and yet the spirit by- '^Hlfli 
that enterprising employment has been extdrciSra, 
ought rather in my opinion to have r^)^d ^^"r 
<ei^teem and admiration. And pray, Sir, 1/rhai'ih 
the world is equal to it. Pass by the other jMtti 
and look at the manner in which th^ peoplfe? of 
New England have of late carried on the wWJe 
fishery. Whether we follow them amongst tum- 
bling mountains of ice, and behold them penetraliiig 
into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson's Bay 
and Davis's Straits, whilst we are looking for them 
beneath the Arctic circle, we bear that they have 
pierced into the opposite region of polar cold, that 
they are at the Antipodes, and engaged under the 
frozen Serpent of the South. Falkland Island, 
which seemed too remote and romantic an object 
for the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage 
and resting-place in the progress of their victorious 
industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more dis- 
couraging to them than the accumulated winter of 
both the poles. We know that whilst some of 
them draw the line and strike the harpoon on the 
coast of Africa, others run the longitude, and 
iursue their gigantic game on the coast of Brazil. 
^o sea but what is vexed by their fisheries, no 
iclimate that is not witness to their toil. Ndther 
the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of 
Frahce, nor the dexterous and firm sagadty of 
English "enterprise, ever carried this most perilous 

. Mode of hard indttstry to the extent to which it 
has been pushed by this recent people, a people 
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,^0 are, still as it were in the gristle, and not yet 
^^4^064. 'ii^to the hone of manhood. When I 
i^^iifi^^paj^lejbe these things, when I know that the 
Cqlplip^s in general owe IHtle or nothing to sj^j 
oa,r|^;of purs^ and that they are not squeezed into 
j|^l|,](ij^y form hy the constraints of watchful and 
^U^pioiQUS goyemment, but that through a wise 
^pd;^^)ut4]y neglect a generous nature .has been 
a^jQ^ed, to take her own way to perfection, when 
J,^ reflect upon th^se effects — when I see how 
j^^bie they have been to us, I feel all the pride 
pf .,ppw^f sink, and all presumption in the wisdom 
of, i]Luman, contrivances melt and die away within 
^^ . My rigour relents. I pardon something to 
th/9 spirit of liberty." 

" But," continued Mr. Burke, " some persons 
will say such a country is worth fighting for. 
True, but fighting will not retain it." Force he 
argued was uncertain, and, if successful, would 
depreciate the object gained. He then warned the 
house against supposing that success was highly 
probable. He argued that the probable success oi 
their efforts was derived from their jealousy of their 
liberties which they inherited from their British 
origin* that it was cherished and increased by their 
popular representation, and added, <<if anything 
n(^X^ wanting to this necessary operation of the 
form of government, religion would have giv^i if 
a. complete effect 1 

<< Religion, always a principle of energy, in tlnifi^ 
new people is no way worn out or impaired ; smd"^ 
their mode of professing it is also one main cause ' 
of this free spirit. The people are protestants, - 
and of that kind which is the most adverse to all 
impUoit sub^iission of mind and opinion. This is 
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a petTsuaskn not only favourable to liberty, but 
buiH upon it. I do not think, Sir, that the reason 
of this averseness in the dissenting churches, from 
all that looks like absolute goyemment; is so much 
to be sought in their religious tenets as in their 
history. Every one knows that the Roman catholic 
religion is at least coeval with most of the govern- 
ments where it prevails, that it has generally gone 
hand in hand with them, and received great favour 
and every kind of support from authority. The 
Church of England, too, was formed from her 
cradle under the nursing care of regular govern- 
ment. But the dissenting interests have sprung 
up in direct opposition to all the ordinary powers 
of the world, and could justify that opposition only 
on a strong claim to natural liberty. Their very 
existence depended on the powerful and unremitted 
assertion of that claim. All protestantism, even - 
the most cold and passive, is a sort of dissent. 
But the religion most prevalent in our northern 
colonies is a refinement on the principle of resist- 
ance. It is the dissidence of dissent, and the 
protestantism of the protestant religion.'' 

A further reason adduced by Mr. Burke, for 
that spirit of liberty in the colonies which dis- 
couraged all hope of successful opposition to their 
claims, was their distance from the mother country. 
This] happens," said he, <^in all forms into which 
empire can be thrown. In large bodies the circula- 
tion of power must be less vigorous at the ex- 
tremities; nor farther,'' he argues, '< does the nature 
of their education tend in a less degree to this 
result." "In no country perhaps in the world is 
the law so general a study. Abeunt shuiia m 
mores. This study renders men acute, inquisitive, 
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dexterous, prompt in attack,* ready in defence^, full 
of resources. In other countries, the people, more 
simple, and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an ill 
principle in government only by an actual grievance. 
Here they anticipate the evil, and judge of the 
pressure of the grievance by the badness of the 
principle. They augur misgovemment at a distance, 
and snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze. 

" A proud spirit of liberty having from these 
various causes been infused throughout the colo- 
nies ; in consequence of which they have not only 
disobeyed our authority, but established an efficient 
authority of their own ; • by whose means a vast 
province has subsisted for nearly a twelvemonth, 
without governor, without public council, without 
judges, without executive magistrates, the ques- 
tion arises, how is this spirit to be encountered ? 
JSome politicians have in this emergency proposed 
to check the population of the colonies, by stopping 
the grant of more land from the crown. But," 
said he, <Hhe only effect of this avarice of desoktion, 
this hoarding of a royal wilderness, would be to 
raise the value of the possessions in the hands 
of the great private monopolists, without any ade- 
quate check to the growing and alarming mischief 
•f population. 

'' Others have advised that their maritime enter- 
prise should be checked by the severity of re- 
strictive laws. Whilst a third class of counsellors 
are sang^ne in their expectations that the Vir- 
ginians and the planters of the Carolinas will be 
reduced to submission by the emancipation of their 
slaves. Some again* went so far as to talk of 
prosecttting the refractory as criminals," a proposal 
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#h$eb'MW Burke shrewdly confessed, was "i 
^at d^l to ^ig" for his ideas of jurisprudence." 

. After demonstrating the futility of these empsrioal 
suggestions, Mr. 3urke urged that the only mel^icd 
l^ft-was that of conciliation. This he eiqplain^^ 
to mean the admission of the colonies to an iniie7«st 
in the constitution. To demonstrate the efficieoojJ 
of this sovereign remedy, he adduced the instimoed 
of Ireland, of Wales, and of the eounties paktiue 
of Chester and Durham. He advocated a similar 
policy towards America to that which had ifeen 
exercbed towards them, " In her case," said h<fc^ 
'* let taxation and representation go hand in Mnd.^ 

" You will now. Sir, perhaps imagine that I apm 
on the point of proposing to you a scheme for 
the representation of the colonies in Parliamentr 
Perhaps I might he inclined to entertain some such 
thought, but a great fiood stops me in xny course — 
opposuit naturay I cannot remove the eternal 
Iwirriers of the creation." — " Fortunately I am not 
obliged for the ways and means of this substitute 
to tax my own unproductive invention* I am ndt 
eVen obliged to go to the rich* treasury of the' 
fertile framers of imaginary commonwealths,' not 
to the republic of Plato, not to the Utopia of Mo^e, 
not to the Oceana of Harrington. It is bi^Q^e 
me, it is at my feet, and the rude swain treie^ 
daily on it with his clouted shoon. I only wish 
you to recognise for the theory, the anpient- 
constitutional policy of this kingdoin, wjt}^ regard 
to representation ; and, as to the practice, to retunj.' 
to that mode which an uniform experience ha^ 
marked out to yon as best ; and in w^hicli you 
walked with security, advantage, and honour, until 
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the year 1763. My resolutions vp^m toi^BtajblaAb 
the equity and justice of a taxation of America, by 
grant, and not by imposition. To mark the legal 
OQfnpeienoy of the ' colonial assemblies, .for ^he 
sopfpovt of their goremttent in peace, and:- for 
public* aids in time of wai^, — to acknowledge that 
i\m hgdl competency has had a dutiful and bene- 
fioiftl exercise ; and that experience has shewii 
dien-b«[iefit of their grants, and the futility of 
parliamentary taxation as a method of supply.*' 

,., After the most eloquent enforcement of this 
principle, and after drawing it out into a number 
flf dJAtinct propositionsi, Mr. Burke concluded 
with moving the first of them in these words ;— 
*^ In fuH confidence of this unalterable truth, I now 
(^uod felix faustumque sit^ lay the first stone of 
the temple of peace ; and I move you : — 

''That the colonies and plantations of Great 
Britain in North America, consisting of fourteen 
separate, governments, and containing two millions 
and upwards of free inhabitants, have not had the 
liberty and privilege of electing and sending any 
knights and burgesses or others to represent them 
in the high court of Parliament." 

Upon this preliminary motion, the previous 
question was put and carried by a majority of 270 
to 78. 

The solemn and eloquent denunciations con-, 
tained in this incomparable .oration, like the pro- 
phecies of Cassandra, were neglected and fulfilled* 
By the rejection of this measure, the door of 
conciliation was shut, and preventive measures 
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wei« abandoned. About the same time, Drl 
Franklin made a last attempt to effect t&e amicable 
adjustment of the dispute, by a series of communi- 
cations with ministers. These all proved abortive. 
The cabinet 'obstinately refused to restore the 
ancient constitution to Massachusetts. The con- 
ference was thus closed, and Dr. Franklin returned 
to his own country, to mitigate and guide to a 
successful issue the war which he had in vain 
endeavoured to avert. 

This obstinate refusal on the part of government 
to make the slightest concession, seemed to de- 
termine the colonists to abandon all attempts at 
conciliation. In Boston, those who were appointed 
by government, in accordance with the- recent 
change of system, to direct the affairs of the province 
in co-operation with Governor Gage, were de- 
nounced as enemies to their country. The new 
judges were everywhere prevented from proceeding 
in the administration of justice. As soon as the 
court houses were opened, they were completely 
filled by a multitude, who refused admittance to 
the newly appointed functionaries. Every day 
furnished new ground of dissatisfaction, and brought 
the dispute nearer to that crisis at which force 
alone could adjust it. 

* The time now approached for the general 
muster of the militia, and the governor either 
feeling, or affecting to feel apprehension from their 
violence, seized upon the ammunition and stores 
which were lodged in the provincial arsenal at 
Cambridge, and had them transported to Boston. 

* Judge ManhalVt Life-of WaBhington. . 
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Ha also seized on the powder magaziiies at 
Charkstown and some other places, which were 
partly private, and partly provincial property. 

The indignation excited by these steps may be 
readily imagined. The people assembled in great 
numbers, and were with difficulty restramed from 
compelling the restoration of the stores. Not 
long afterwards the fort at Portsmouth in New 
Hampshire was attacked by an armed body of 
provincials and carried by storm, and the powder 
it omtained conveyed in boats to a place of safety. 
A similar^ measure was adopted in Rhode Island. 
These acts of violence were partly occasioned by 
the example set by General Gage, and partly 
by the royal proclamation which had prohibited 
the exportation of arms and ammunition to the 
colonies. 

At length on the 19th of April, 1775, General 
Gage determined upon seizing on the military stores 
and provisions collected by the insurgents at Con* 
cord, and on the preceding night detached from his. 
garrison eight hundred selected men, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Smith. These- 
troops made a rapid march to the place of their 
destination, in hopes of taking the malcontents by 
surprise; but notwithstanding their precautions, 
the alarm was given throughout the country, and 
the inhabitants flew to arms. Between foup and 
five o'clock in the morning of the 19th, the ad- 
vanced guard of the royal troops arrived at Lex- 
ington, where they found about seventy of the 
American militia under arms, whom Major Pit- 
cairn ordered to disperse ; and on theur hesitating 
to obey his commands^ that officer discharged hit 
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frntoHf and oAkred his soldiers to fire. ' 'By t1f& 
lEC^ley which ensued three or four of the tnSlifia^ 
wekiUed, and the Yest put to flight. Eieut^i^^-' 
Coloii^ Smith then proceeded to Conedfd. "Where 
h» destroyed die stores of ihe fnsrurgentsi; ' and^lSililifr' 
commenced his retreat towaa^s Boston. *fi^ H^sl^' 
nat^. how«Ter> pematted to make this retroj^ade 
i|kikYeixi€»t without molestation. Befbre h^ left' 
Concord he was attacked by the Americidit i^liitttiH' 
and minute-men, who, accumulating- by de^)^!^; 
harassed his rear and flanks, taking advanta^ of* 
every inequality of ground, and especially availiif^ 
themselves of the stone walls which skirted 'the 
road, and which served them as entrenchments: 
Had not the detachment been met at Lexington by 
a body of nine hundred men, which General Oage 
had sent out to its support, under the command of 
Lord Percy, it would certainly have been cut off. 
The united British forces arrived, wearied and 
exhausted, at Bunker's Hill, near Boston, a Httle 
after sunset, having sustained a loss of sixty-five 
killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty- 
eight prisoners. 

In reference to these events the sentiments of' 
Washington were solenmly delivered in the fdit*i 

lowing letter : — 

TO GEORaE WILLIAM FAIRFAX, ESGLA^D.^] 

" Philadelphia, 31 May, W^" ..: • 
" Dear Sir, vii 

** Before this lettor will come to ha^^,' 
you must undoubtedly have received an account of 
the engagement in the Maasachusietts Bay, betweeW" 
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^ mlpistenal <troops (£or we do'wtBrb,> xwtcmtvf^ 
jet ptev^Q i^B oarsielves to oalL them til# King's 
ti:;Qi|[^3)A .^nd the . provincials of thai goveiminexift; 
Bi^,9^ jfOU nx£|y not have heard how that alfaif' 
l)f^^}vi..enf<lose yott the several affidiay its/ which 
v^^i;^ tfj^en after the action. 
^.**Xl^^e^JalGage acknowledges, that the detadh- 
ipji^t ip^der Lioatenant-Colonel Smith was sent ont 
to. 4l^sixaj: private property; or, in other words, to 
(l§^t|W,£^ n^ga3inay which self-preservation obliged 
t^ .lAhahitants to establish. And he also con- 
fesses^ ilGi effect at lea^ that his men made a very 
pTj^cipitate retreat hom Concord, notwithstanding 
tlie reinforcement under Lord Percy ; the last of 
which may serve to convince Lord Sandwich, and 
others of the same sentiment, that the Americans 
will fight for their liberties and property, however 
piisillanimous in his Lordship's eye they may appear 
in other respects. 

" From the best accounts I have been able to 
collect of that affair, indeed from every one, I 
beUeve the fact, stripped of all colouring, to be 
plainly this, that, if the retreat had not been as 
precipitate as it was, and God knows it could not 
well have been more so, the ministerial troops 
xmlst have surrendered, or been totally cut off. 
For they had not arrived in Charlestown (under 
covei: of their ships) half an hour, before a powerftil 
body of men from Marblehead and Salem was at 
theip* he^, and must, if they had happened to be 
up one hour sooner, inevitably have intercepted 
their retreat to Charlestown. Unhappy it is, 
though, to reflect, that a brother's sword has been 
sheathed in a brother's breitst^ and that the onoe 
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happy and peaceful plains of America are either to 
he drenched with hlood, or inhabited by slaves. 
Sad alternative I But can a virtuous man hesitate 
in his choice ? 

<* I am with sincere regard, and a£feetionate 
compliments to Mrs. Fairfax, dear Sir, 

" Yours, &c., 
<< George Washington." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Increase of the American Army — Address to the Canadians— p 
The Americans fortify Breed^s Hill-— Attack of the British 
Troops— Burning of Charlesto^vn — Battle of Bunker's Hill 
— Address to the Crown and People of Great Britain — Wash- 
ington appointed Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Forces— His reputation in Congress. 

This insignificant skinnish commenced the memo- 
rable American war. Inevitable as the appeal to 
arms had been seen to be, each party, as if 
foreboding the momentous events which were to 
transpire, and the serious responsibilities they 
would impose, endeavoured to throw upoii the 
other the charge of the accidental aggression ; and 
the provincial congress, desirous of showing the 
necessity under which the militia had acted^ for- 
warded the depositions which had been taken after 
the action, with a letter to the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, complaining that hostilities had been 
aggressively commenced against them. 

Immediately a large accession of troops assem- 
bled from Massachusetts and the neighbouring 
provinces, completing an army of thirty thousand 
men, while nimierous additional forces joined them- 
selves, who were obliged to return for want of 
means of subsisting them in the field. A similar 
enthusiasm extended itself to the other provinces^ 
and was quickly discovered in an expedition which 

VOL. I, o 
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reflects great credit upon their promptitude and 
military conduct. The possession of the forts of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, commanding the 
lakes George and Champlain, was an object of the 
last importance, and some gentlemen of Connec- 
ticut formed the bold design of surprising them. 
About forty volunteers set out for this purpose. 
By a singular coincidence Colonel Arnold met 
them at Castleton, their rendezvous, with a body 
of men whom he was leading to effect the same 
object. Both fortfe were surprised and taken with- 
out opposition ; and one hundred pieces of cannon 
and a large quantity of ammunition fell into the 
hands of the provincials. 

Meanwhile the royal forces found themselves in 
a state of blockade by the troops who had assem- 
bled in such numbers around Boston. At length 
the General was reinforced by a large accession 
from Great Britain, accompanied by Generals 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. Previously to 
commencing active operations Gage published a 
proclamation offering pardon to all who would lay 
down their arms, except Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, " whose offences," he declared, ** were 
too flagitious to admit of any other consideration 
than that of condign punishment." This procla- 
mation was everywhere regarded as futile and 
insulting. The second General Congress had 
assembled on the very day on which the fort of 
Ticonderoga had been summoned, and had the 
satisfaction of finding delegates from Georgia 
among their number, so that the union of the thir- 
teen provinces was now complete. Under their 
directions plans for further operations were deli- 
berately concerted. ^ y _, ,, 
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One of their first acts was to resdye, that a9 
Congress bad nothing more in view . than the 
defence of the colonies, no expedition ought to be 
made by any colony against Canada. In conjunc- 
tion with tins they resolved to address a letter to 
the inhabitants of Canada, the composition of 
which was committed to Messrs. Jay, Adams, and 
Deane; and which is distinguished by so much 
manliness of sentiment and force of expression, that 
it deserves some particular notice in this place. 

" Since the conclusion of the late war," they say, 
" we have been happy in considering you as fellow- 
subjects ; and from the commencement of the 
present plan for subjugating the continent we have 
viewed you as fellow-sufferers with us. As we 
are both entitled, by the bounty of an indulgent 
Creator, to freedom, and being both devoted by the 
cruel edicts of a despotic administration to common, 
ruin, we perceived the fate of the Protestant and 
Catholic colonies to be strongly linked together, 
and therefore invited you to join with us in resolving 
to be free, and in rejecting with disdain the fetters 
of slavery, however artfully polished. 

" We most sincerely condole with you on the 
arrival of that day in the course of which the sun 
shall not shine on a single freeman in aU your exten- 
sive dominions. Be assured that your unmerited 
degradation has engaged the most unfeigned pity 
of your sister colonies, and we flatter ourselves you 
will not, by tamely bearing the yoke, suffer that 
pity to be supplanted by contempt. 

'* When hardy attempts are made to deprive 
men of rights bestowed by the Almighty ; when 
avenues are cut through the most solemn compacts 
o 2 
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for i^e admission of despotism ; when the plighted 
faith of government ceases to give security to 
dutiful subjects ; and when the insidious strati^ems 
and manoBuvres of peace become more terrible than 
the sanguinary operations of war ; it is high time 
for them to assert those rights, and with honest 
indignation oppose the torrent of oppression rushing 
in upon them." 

After assuring them that the c^ture of the Ibrts 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point would not be 
followed by any encroachments towards Canada, 
and that the measure was only dictated by self- 
preservation, they strotigly represented the subiser* 
vient condition to which they would be reduced by 
closing with the claims of Great Britain, and conp 
eluded with the following animated expressions :— ** 

" We yet entertain hopes of your uniting with 
us in the defence of our common liberty; and there 
is yet reason to believe that should we join in 
imploring the attention of our sovereign to the 
unmerited and unparalleled oppressions of hif 
American subjects, he will at length be undeceived, 
and forbid a licentious ministry any longer to riot 
in the ruin of the rights of mankind." 

On Charlestown Neck, a peninsula situated to 
the north of Boston, with which it communicateB 
by a bridge, is a considerable eminence called 
Bunker's Hill. As this was deemed a po^t of 
great importance the Americans resolved to occupy 
it. By some misapprehension of orders, Breed'^ 
Hill, which was nearer to Boston, was fixed upon 
for the entreuchments instead of Bunker's Hill ; 
and here, in one night, a redoubt was thrown up. 
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Early in the morning the attention of the Brit^ 
isfa was directed to this unexpected spectacle by 
the gons of the Lively man-of-war ; and from the 
lofty buildings of Boston their preparations were 
seen to be so extensive as to render it necessary 
hnmediately to dislodge them. Moreover, they 
were hourly increasing the strength of their posi- 
tion in spite of showers of shot and shells from the 
vessels in the harbour. 

14 was at noon on the 16th of June, 1775, that 
General Howe, with three thousand selected troops, 
embarked in boats for Moreton's Point, at the 
southern extremity of Charlestown Neck, for the 
purpose of attacking these entrenchments. The 
most intense interest was now prevailing in Boston. 
Every elevated position was occupied by a throng 
of eager spectators, whose hearts wefe agitated by 
conflicting emotions of horror, anxiety and hope. 
While every eye was strained upon the British 
lines as they moved along with almost mechanical 
regularity, under cover of their artillery, which 
played incessantly upon the works, a new object 
suddenly diverted l^eir attention. During the 
advance of the troops orders were given to set fire 
to Charlestown, a handsome village containing 
about five hundred houses, chiefly of wood, which 
flanked the line of march. The sullen ascent of 
dense volumes of smoke announced to the citizens 
of Boston the prompt execution of this unexpected 
order. In a very short time it gave place to the 
fury of the flames, and the whole village exhibited 
one vast and imposing conflagration. 

The enemy * were permitted to approach unmo- 

* Judge ManhoU'i life of iTuluii^x^Sl^ 
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lested to the distance of one hundred yards from 
the American works, when a sudden fire of small 
arms was simultaneously poured upon them with 
such deadly certainty of aim that their line was 
broken, and they fell back precipitately towards 
the landing place. By the very great exertions of 
their officers they were rallied and brought up to 
the charge; but were again driven back in con- 
fusion by the heavy and incessant fire from the 
works. General Howe is said to have been left at 
one time almost alone, and it is certain that very 
few officers about his person escaped unhurt. 

The impression to be made by victory or defeat 
in this early stage of the war, was deemed of the 
utmost consequence, and therefore very extraor- 
dinary exertions were made once more to rally the 
English. With great difficulty they were a third 
time led up to the works. The redoubt was now 
attacked on three sides at once, while some pieces 
of artillery which had been brought to bear on the 
breast-work, raked it from end to end. The cross 
fire, too, from the ships and floating batteries, not 
only annoyed the works on Breed's Hill, but 
deterred any considerable reinforcements from pass- 
ing into the peninsula and coming to their assist- 
ance. The ammunition of the Anlericans was 
now so nearly exhausted that they were no longer 
able to keep up the same incessant stream of fire 
which had twice repulsed the enemy, and on his 
third attempt, the redoubt, the walls of which the 
English mounted with ease, was carried at the 
point of the bayonet. Yet the Americans, many 
of whom were without bayonets, are said to have 
maintained the contest with clubbed muskets till 
the redovibt was half filled with the Jdng's troops. 
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The redoubt being lost, the breast-work, which 
had been defended with equal courage and obsti- 
nacy, was necessarily abandoned, and the very 
hazardous operation undertaken of retreating, in 
the face of a victorious enemy, over Charlestown 
Neck ; where they were exposed to the same cross 
fire from the Glasgow man-of-war, and two floating 
batteries, which had deterred the reinforcements 
ordered to their aid from coming to their assistance, 
and had probably prevented their receiving proper 
suppUes of ammunition. 

In this enterprise about three thousand men, 
composing the flower of the British army, were 
engaged, and high encomiums were bestowed on 
the resolution they manifested. Their killed and 
wounded amounted, according to the returns of 
General Gage, to one thousand and fifty-four, an 
immense proportion of the number engaged in the 
action. Notwithstanding the danger of their retreat 
over Charlestown Neck, the loss of the Americans 
was stated at only four hundred and fifty men, 
including the killed, wounded, and missing ; among 
the former was Dr. Warren, a gentleman greatly 
beloved and regretted, who fell just after the 
provincials began their retreat from the breast- 
, work. 

The colonial force engaged in this action was 
stated through the country at fifteen hundred ; by 
some it has been supposed to have amounted to 
four thousand. 

Although the ground was lost the Americans 
claimed the victory. Their confidence in them- 
selves was greatly increased, and it was universally 
asked, How many more such triumphs the British 
army could afford ? ^ - — - -^ - 
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But great as was their military zeal and energy 
at this crisis, they suffered no diminution of loyal 
attachment and allegiance to the crown and people 
of England. A petition was voted hy Congress to 
his Majesty, full of the strongest expressions of 
duty and attachment, and with it a letter was 
addressed to the British nation ; to which, for its 
magnanimity and eloquence, perhaps the whole 
compass of history does not offer a parallel. 

Its title is no less remarkable than its matter : — 

THE TWELVE UNITED COLONIES, BY THEIH 
DELEGATES IN CONGRESS, TO THE INHABIT- 
ANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

" Friends, Countrymen, and Brethren. 

" By these, and by every other appellation 
that may designate the ties which bind us to each 
other, we entreat your serious attention to this our 
second attempt to prevent their dissolution. Re- 
membrance of former friendships, pride in the 
glorious achievements of our common ancestors, 
and affection for the heirs of their virtue, have 
hitherto preserved our mutual connection. But 
when that friendship is violated by the grossest 
injuries, when the pride of ancestry becomes our 
reproach, and we are no otherwise allied than as 
tyrants and slaves, when reduced to the melancholy 
alternative of renouncing your favour or our free- 
dom, can we hesitate about the choice ? Let the 
spirit of Britons determine." 

They then proceed to enumerate the obnoxiooas 
acts of the British government* The imposition, 
of direct taxes — the closing of the port of Bostd% 
and the wanton burning of Chariestown. _ Aftei; 
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appealing to those feelings which peculiarly dis- 
tinguish British subjects, and solemnly denying 
the accusation hrought against them that they 
refused to submit to commercial regulations, they 
proceed to notice the recent advances of ministers 
towards conciliation. — " A plan of accommodation^" 
they say, << (as it has been absurdly called) has 
been proposed by your ministers to our respective 
assemblies. Were this proposal free from every 
other objection but that . which arises from the 
time of the offer, it would not be unexceptionable. 
Can men deliberate with the bayonet at their 
breasts ? can they treat with freedom while their 
towns are sacked ? when daily instances of injustice 
and oppression disturb the slower operations of 
reason ? " 

After some further explanations of their designs, 
they proceed to argue upon either result of the 
present conflict. 

" Should victory declare in your favour, yet 
men trained up to arms from their infancy, and 
animated by the love of liberty, will not afford a 
cheap or easy conquest; of this at least we are 
assured, that our struggle will be glorious, our 
success certain, since even in death we shall find 
that freedom which in life you forbid us to enjoy. 

" On the other hand, should you prove un- 
successful, should that connection, which we most 
ardently wish to maintain, be dissolved, — should 
your ministers exhaust your treasures, and waste 
the blood of your countrymen in vain attempts on 
our liberty, do they not deliver you weak and 
defenceless to your natural enemies. Since then 
your liberty nrast be the price of your victories, 
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your ruin of your defeat, what blind fatality can 
urge you to a pursuit destructive of all that Britons 
hold dear ? 

" If you have no regard to the connection 
which has for ages subsisted between us, if you 
have forgot the wounds we received fighting by 
your side for the extension of the empire, if our 
commerce is an object below your consideration, if 
justice and humanity have lost their influence on 
your hearts, still motives are not wanting to excite 
your indignation at the measures now pursued,— 
your wealth, your honour, your liberty are at 
stake. 

" Notwithstanding the distress to which we are 
reduced, we sometimes forget our own afflictions 
to anticipate and sympathise in yours. We grieve 
that rash and inconsiderate councils should preci- 
pitate the destruction of an empire, which has 
been the envy and admiration of ages; and call 
God to witness that we would part with our 
property, endanger our lives, and sacrifice every 
thing but liberty, to redeem you from ruin. 

" A cloud hangs over your heads and ours. Ere 
this reaches you, it may probably have burst upon 
us : let us then (before the remembrance of former 
kindness is obliterated) once more repeat those 
appellations which are ever grateful in our earf ; 
let us intreat Heaven to avert our ruin and the 
destruction that threatens our friends, brethren, and 
countrymen on the other side of the Atlantic. 

" By order of the Congress. 

" John Hancock, President.** 

; " Philadelphia, July 3, 1775.- ,„.,,,,GoOgIe . 
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The British general now considered it inex- 
pedient to undertake further offensive operations, 
and satisfied himself with fortifying Bunker's Hill, 
which secured to him the peninsula of Charlestown, 
in which, and in that of Boston, he still remained 
closely hlockaded. 

Meanwhile, the congress was led to that auspi- 
cious step which ensured the ultimate, though distsint 
and hard-earned triumph of the American cause. 
From the first oi^nisation of the congress. Colonel 
Washington had heen one of its most active 
members, and from the commencement of actual 
hostilities, he had been placed upon every com- 
mittee which devised the measures of defence. 
It had now become necessary to appoint a Com- 
mander-in-chief, and the eyes of all simultaneously 
turned to Washington, and " in special confidence 
of his patriotism, valour, conduct, and fidelity, he 
was unanimously elected * General and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the United Colonies, and of all 
forces now raised, or to be raised by them.' " The 
day following, the announcement was made to him 
by the President, and he replied in a few words, 
which are amusingly characteristic. 

" Although," said he, " I am truly sensible of 
the high honour done me in this appointment, yet 
I feel great distress from a consciousness that my 
abilities and military experience may not be equal 
to the extensive trust. However, as the congress 
desire it, I will enter upon the momentous duty, 
and exert every power I possess in their service, 
und for the support of the glorious cause. I beg 
they will accept my most cordial thanks for this 
distinguished testimony of their approbation. 
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^Bnt lest some unlucky event should happen 
unfavourable to my reputation, I beg it may be 
remembered by every gentleman in this room, thiat 
I this day declare with the utmost sincerity, that I 
do not think myself equal to the command I am 
honoured with. I beg leave, Sir, to assure the 
congress, that as no pecuniary consideration could 
have tempted me to accept this arduous employ- 
ment, at the expense of my domestic care and 
happiness, I do not wish to make any profit from 
it. I will keep an exact account of my expenses* 
These I doubt not they will discharge, and this in 
all I desire." 

On his acceptance of this appointment, an 
address was presented to him from the provincial 
congress of New York, in which, after expressing 
their joy at the measure,* they proceed to say, 
<<We have the fullest assurance, that whenever 
this important contest shall be decided by that 
fondest wish of every American soul, an accom- 
modation with our mother country, you will cheer- 
fully resign the important deposit committed into 
your hands, and reassume the character of our 
worthiest citizen." 

The loss of Washington to the deliberations of 
the congress was irreparable ; and to it, perhaps, 
some of the neglects and indiscretions by which 
that body embarrassed their general, and retarded 
the successful issue, of the war, may fairly be 
attributed. His attention to business was very 
remarkable. He made himself thoroughly master 
of every question on which he legislated in all its 
bearings and details, and this he generally accom- 
plished by writing fully and carefully all that he 
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could ascertain respecting it. Among his postku- 
mous papers there is still to be seen a copy of the 
petition to the King, to which reference has been 
madCi written by him at length in a fair and 
handsome hand. Another habit similar to this^ 
W418 that of condensing documents by writing their 
substance in a distinct and careful manner. 

The opinion entertained of him by his associates 
bx the first congress, may be learned from an 
anecdote related by Mr. Wirt in his biography of 
Patrick Henry, one of the most distinguished 
m<^mbers of that body : — 

" Congress rose," he writes, " in October, and 
Mr. Henry returned to his native county. Here, 
as was natural, he was surrounded by his neigh- 
bours, who were eagier to learn not only what had 
been done, but what kind of men had composed 
that illustrious body. He answered their inquiries 
with all his wonted kindness and candour, and 
having been asked by one of them whom he 
thought the greatest man in congress, he replied 
*If you speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge of 
South Carolina is by far the greatest*orator ; but 
if you speak of solid information and sound judg- 
ment. Colonel Washington is unquestionably the 
greatest man on that floor/ *' 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Reception of Washington as Commander-in-Chief — Difficulties 
of his Station— Mismanagement of Congress — Temporary- 
Enlistments of Soldiers — ^Remonstrances of Washington— 
Aggressive Operations of the American Army'^Evacuatioii 
of Boston hy the British — Washington removes the Army 
to New York — Preparations for the succeeding Campaign- 
Declaration of Independence. 

General Washington was now to enter upon one 
of the most arduous courses of service which can 
well be imagined. The non-importation agree- 
ments had been observed with such fidelity that 
there existed throughout the united provinces but 
a scanty supply of those species of merc^handise for 
which they were dependent on Great Britain, and 
which were of the first importance in the camp. 
The dehberations of the congress were in no small 
degree embarrassed by the interference of provin*- 
cisd assemblies; the nation was far from opulent, 
and even the congress were instinctively jealous of 
the growing power and influence of a single indi- 
vidual, though that individual was Washington, 
and at one time perplexed him by their unne- 
cessary interference, and at another by their total 
neglect or tardy attention to his recommendations. ' 
The appointment of General Washington gave 
universal satisfaction. On his journey to head- 
quarters, which he took with his usual ^omptitude. 
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he met with the most flattering attentions ; he was 
continually escorted by companies of volunteers ; 
and at Springfield, a hundred miles from Boston, 
a committee of the Massachusetts assembly met 
and accpmpanied him to Cambridge. On his 
arrival an address was presented to him by that 
body, pledging themselves to the most cordial 
co-operation with his measures. His reply was 
simple and dignified : — 

" Gentlemen," said he, " your kind congratula* 
tions on my appointment and arrival demand my 
warmest acknowledgments, and will ever be held 
in grateful remembrance. In exchanging the en- 
joyments of domestic life for the duties of my 
present honourable but arduous situation, I only 
emulate the virtue and public spirit of the whole 
province of Massachusetts, which, with a firmness 
and patriotism without an example, has sacrificed aH 
the comforts of social and political life in support 
of the rights of mankind and the welfare of our 
common country. My highest ambition is to be 
the happy instrument of vindicating these rights, 
and to see this devoted province again restored to 
peace, liberty, and safety." 

On arriving at the head-quarters at Cambridge 
he was received by the troops with joyful acclamar 
tions. He found the army to consist of fourteen 
thousand five hundred men, and so disposed as to 
beleaguer the enemy within Boston. He posted 
one division of them at Roxburg, to form the right 
vring of the army ; and appointed General Ward to 
the command of it. The left wing he placed on 
two hills, called Prospect and Winter Hills, and 
was commanded by General Lee ; the centre was 
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posted at C&mbri%e) and "was eotcoiiajided ^f 
General Washington hi person. 

On inspecting the condition of the tl^ops ihe 
General found much that impressed hkn \ril4 deep 
concern. Many of the solcUers were'iB-^rwvided 
with arms, particularly with bayonets ; and he 
shortly became acquainted with the aianning fa^ 
that the quantity of powder in the oam^i Wo^ld only 
supply nine rounds to each man. The army w€»« 
also much distressed by the want of ^ -tents ^and 
clothing. The urgency and eonttnuante^^^f titese 
wants were increased by causes whifch General 
'Washington thus stated in a letter to Congress : — 

** I should be extremely deficient in gratitude as 
well as justice if I did not take the first oppartunity 
to acknowledge the readiness and attention which 
the congress and different committees have shown to 
make every thing as convenient and agreeable as 
possible ; but there is a vital and inherent principle 
of delay incompatible with military service in 
transacting business through such various and dif«> 
ferent channels. I esteem it my duty, therefore* 
to represent the inconvenience that must unavoidr 
ably ensue from a dependence on a number of 
persons for supplies, and submit it to the conai- 
deralion of congress whether the public service will 
not be best promoted by appointing a commissaryr 
general for that purpose." 

The CEict that no such officer had been appointed, 
and that the army wanted a pay-master and quar- 
ter-master-general, will give some idea of the 
labours and difficulties to which the general was 
subjected. The want of arms and ammunition was 
^ne which it was extremely diffici^ltjoi, supply. A 
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tuceesrfol voyage was, however, made to the coasi 
of A(nca, where ev^y pound of gunpowder for 
sale m ^ British factofHes was purchased, ^d a 
wagawne was s^sed in the island of Bermudas. 

The knpoilaBee of a maritinie force now h^gan 
ta he esttensiTely felt throughout the country, and 
this sentimeiit was daily increased hy the aggves- 
aioDs of Britisb ships of war, whose commanders 
had ree^ved orders from his Majesty to proceed 
against any BeBspoxt towns where troops might he 
nused, or military works erected. Undar these 
direetions^ n smali naval force arrived hefore Fal* 
mouth in Massachusetts, commanded hy Captain 
Mowat, who on his arriyal gave notice that he 
was directed to bum every seaport town between 
Boston and Halifex, and demanded of the inhabi- 
tants all their arms and ammunition, and four of 
their citizens as hostages. This order being of 
course refused, a furious cannonade and bombard- 
ment was commenced, by which the whole town 
was speedily reduced to ashes. This brutal mea- 
sure may be said to have originated the American 
navy. Ships of war were immediately fitted out, 
and at the urgent suggestion of General Wash- 
ington, courts were established to take cognisance 
of prizes, whose jurisdiction was conducted on the 
soundest principles of international law. 

In September, 1775, a committee of congress 
was appointed, who repaired to head quarters for 
tile purpose of consulting with the commander-in- 
chief << on the most effectual method of continuing, 
supporting, and regulating a continental army.** 
On their return, it was determined by congress 
that the new army intended to lie before Boston 
should consist of twenty thousand threo hundred 

VOL. I. p 
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Vi^xii sevepty-.twq. men, whose pfficers were to be 
raised chiefly ^om the troops already stationed 
there. There was one result of the report of this 
committee and the deliberations of the congress 
i^pon it^ which for years entailed the most p^rni* 
cipjos and embarrassing effects, and which was 
nearly fatal to the cause of American independenc0. 
The members of this body had suddenly sprung 
into political importance. Their practical knowr 
ledge of the means of conducting a war was in 
general as scanty as their / notions of .political 
justice, and their spirit of freedom and patriotism) 
were exemplary. Their caution, as was natural, 
increased with the peril of their cause, until in this 
particular instance^ it realised the proverbial effect 
of fear, by creating a danger almost as serious as 
any which it strove to avoid. The example of a 
Cromwell afforded by the annals of their ancestors, 
and of a host of military despots supplied by 
universal history, inspired in their minds a fear 
lest, having thrown off the restraints of the parent 
government, their liberties should fall a prey to 
the ambition of a military faction, whose power 
would unquestionably exceed that of any other 
portion of the community. After the ample op- 
portunities they had had of acquainting themselves 
with the character of Washington, it is next to 
impossible that these fears should have had r^efer- 
ence to him; certain it is, however, that they 
extensively prevailed, and dictated the measure 
which perpetually thinned the numbers and relai^ed 
the discipline of their army. This great error 
consisted in enlisting soldiers not for Uie duration 
of the war, but for the term of one year only. Its 
lamentable consequences will be seen hereafter. 
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As soon ad the measure was determined on, th6 
general issued his orders that all officers who 
intended to decline the further service of their 
country at the eicpiration of the term for which 
they were engaged, should signify their intentions 
in writing to their respective colonels, and ** those 
brave men and true patriots who resolved to con- 
Mnue to serve and defend their brethren, privileges, 
atid property," were also requested to signify their 
intetitions in the same manner. 
• But the comparative inactivity of the army as it 
lay before Boston, engaged in strengthening its 
position, with now and then an inconsiderable 
skirmish, allowed time for that ardour to cool, 
which had been so gloriously evinced at Lexington 
and Breed's Hill. Many were unwilling to con- 
tinue in the service after the brief term of their 
first enlistment. Some consented under inad- 
missible conditions, while some suspended their 
decision. 

The general, therefore, repeated his orders for 
an explicit and unconditional declaration. << The 
times," said he, " and the importance of the great 
cause we are engaged in, allow no time for hesita- 
tion and delay. When life, liberty, and property are 
at stake, when our country is in danger of being 
a melancholy scene of bloodshed and desolation ; 
when our towns are laid in ashes, and innocent 
women and children driven from their peaceful 
habitations, exposed to the rigour of an inclement 
season, to depend perhaps on the hand of charity 
for support ; when calamities like these are staring 
us in the face, and a brutal, savage enemy (more 
go than ever was found in a civilised nation) are 
p 2 — >' d'- 
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threntening us, and eveiy thing we hold dear with 
destruction from foreign troops, it little becomes 
the character of a soldier to shrink from danger^, 
and condition for new terms. It is the general's 
intentions to indulge both officers and soldiers wha 
compose the new anny> with furloughs for ^ 
reasonable time, but this must be done in such a 
manner as not to injure the service^ or weaken 
the army too much at once." In this state c| 
things, several officers, supposing that commisaionfr 
and rank might depend on recruiting men, begaa^ 
without permission to enlist soldiers to serve par'*^ 
ticularlj under them. This practice it was neces^^ 
sary to stop. All further enlistments under par<s 
ticular officers were forbidden till directions to thaX, 
effect should be given. << Commissions in the. 
army," say the orders, ** are not intended for those 
who can raise the most men, but for such gentle« 
men as are most likely to deserve them. The; 
general would not have it even supposed, nor our 
enemies encouraged to believe, that there is a man 
in his army (except a few under particular cir<^, 
cumstances) who will require to be twice asked to. 
do what his honour, his personal liberty, the, 
welfare of his country, and the safety of his family 
so loudly demaiid of him. Where motives powerw* 
ful as these conspire to call men into service, and , 
when that service is rewarded with higher pay 
than private soldiers ever yet received in anf ^ 
former war, the general cannot, nor will not,.untlL^ 
convinced to the contrary, harbour so despicable, 
an opinion of their understanding, and their zeaX. 
for the cause as to believe they wul desert it." 
At the same time that General Washington; 
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urged these appeak upon the troops, he conlmu- 
nicated haa sendm^its with equal earnestness to 
eotigress* 

** The disadvantages,*^ he observed, <*attending 
the limited enlistment of troops are too apparent 
to those who are eye-witnesses of them to render 
any animadversion necessary ; but to gentlemen at 
a distance, whose attention is engrossed by a thou- 
sand important objects, the case may be otherwise. 
That we were not obliged at one time to dispute 
these lines under disadvantageous circumstances 
(proceeding from the same causes, to wit, the 
troops dislMinding of themselves before the militia 
could be got in) is to me a matter of wonder and 
• astonishment, and proves that General Howe was 
either unacquainted with our situation, or restrained 
by his instructions from putting anything to haxard 
till his reinforcements should arrive. Since the 
first of December, I have been devising every 
Mieans in my power to secure these encampments ; 
and though I am sensible that we never have since 
iSbsBit period been able to act on the offensive, and 
at times not in a condition to defend ; yet, the cost 
of marching home one set of men, and bringing in 
another, the havoc and waste occasioned by the 
first, the repairs necessary for the second, with a 
thousand incidental charges and inconveniences 
which have arisen, and which it is scarcely possible 
cither to recollect or describe, amount io nearly 
as much as the keeping up of a respectable body 
of troops the whole time, ready for any emergency 
would have done* 

** To this may be added, that you can never 
l^ave a well diseipHned army. c^ooIp 

^ To make men well .aeqmunted with the dutiet 
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of a soldier, requires time. l!o bring them under 
proper discipline and subordination, not only re- 
quires time, but is a work of great di£Qx>ulty» »nd 
^in this army, where there is so little distinction 
between officers and soldiers, requires sua. uncQ^- 
mon degree of attention. To expect then .the 
same service from new and undisciplined xecruits 
^s from veteran soldiers, is to expect what .never 
did, and perhaps never will happen.' 

** Men who are familiarised to danger, i^pprc^^ 
it without shrinking, whereas troqps unused to 
service apprehend danger where no danger exists. 

*< lliree things prompt men to a reguUurdischa^rge 
of their duty- in time of action, natural braveiy, 
hope of reward, and fear of punishment. The two . 
first are common to the untutored and disciplined 
soldier, but the last most obviously distinguishes 
one from the other. A coward taught to believe* 
that if he. break his rank, and abandon his coloiu^, 
he will be punished with death by his own party» 
will take his chance against the enemy ; but the. 
man who thinks little of the one, and is fearful of 
the other, acts from present feelings, regardless of 
consequences. Again, men of a day's standing will 
not look forward, and from experience we find 
that as the time approaches for their dischai^, 
they grow careless of their arms, ammunition, 
camp utensils, &c ; nay, even the barracks them- 
selves have felt uncommon marks of wanton depre-. 
dation, and we are laid under fresh trouble and. 
additional expense in providing for every fresh 
party, at a time when we find it next to impossible 
to procure the articles absolutely necessary in the 
first instance. To this may be added the seasoning 
the new recruits must have to a camp, 4nd the loss 
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consequent thereon. But this- is 'not all: men • 
engaged for a short liniited time only* hare? the 
officers too much in their power ; to obtaiii a degree 
of j^opularity, in order to induce a second enllst- 
¥tient, a kind of Saimitiarity takes place, which brings 
'bn a relaxation of discipline, unlicensed furloughs,' 
and Other indulgences incompatible with order and 
good government, by which means the latter part 
of the time for which the soldier was engaged, is 
•srpefnt in undoing what it required much labour to 
inculcate in thie 'first. 

' *' To go into an enumeration of all the evils we 
have experienced in this late great change of the 
army, and the expenses incidental to it, to say 
nothing of the hazard we have run, arid must run, 
between the discharging of one -army, and 'the 
enlistment of another (urless an enormous expense 
of mili'ia is incurred), would greatly exceed the 
bounds of a letter. What I have already taken 
the liberty of saying, will serve to convey a generial 
idea of the matter, and therefore I shall with all 
due deference, take the freedom to give it as my 
opinion that if congress have any reason to believe 
there will be occasion for troops another year, arid 
consequently for another enlistmerit, they would 
save money and have infinitely better troops, if 
they were, even at the bounty of twenty, thirty, or 
more' dollars, to engage the men already enlisted 
ttil January next, and such others as may be 
wanted to complete the establishment for and' 
during' the war. I will not undertake to say that- 
the men may be had on these terms, but I am satis- 
fied it will never do to let the matter alone, as it was 
last year, till the time of service is near expiring. 
In the first place,- the hazard is too great, in the 
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next, the trouble and perplexity of diib«ii&^ one 
army and raising another at the same iostanty and 
in such a critical situation as the last was, ir 
scarcely in the powOT of words to deMribe, attd 
such as no man who has once experienoed it^ iidU' 
ever undergo again." ''- ^ 

The semblance of inactivity which General 
Washington was compelled to preserve mJMii' 
blockading Boston, was matter of sensibte aaaoj^* 
ance to him, anxiousi as he was, by some gntN^ 
exploit, to show himself worthy of the honaiifabl# 
post to which he had beoi advanced* As th# 
winter approached the army suffered extreme^ 
for want of fuel, dothes and provisions. The 
period of enlistment was drawing to a dos^ asid 
reeruits came in but slowly to occupy the i^ces of 
those who insisted upon returning home. S<Hne 
discontent prevailed at what was considered the^^ 
sluggishness and undue caution of the eommander* 
in-chie( in permit^ng the «fiemy to reosaittso l^ag 
unmolested. Under these painful eivewnstanees 
the general wrote 'to the congress in imtmn which 
will convey some idea of their incapacity to cmidttel 
the affairs of a war :— ^ 

" It gives me great distress," he writes, Supt* 21/ 
1 775, << to be obliged to solicit the attenticm of ifhe 
honourable congress to the state of their army, ki^: 
terms which imply the slightest apprehontton mf"^ 
being neglected. But my situation is inelpressibljr^ 
distressing, to see the winter fast i^iproadiing upon > 
a naked army, the time of their service wi^in 'a^' 
few weeks of expiring, and no provision yet made^'^ 
for such important events. Added to tiiese, t(ke 
military chest is totally ei^hansted, th^ pqr«mastei^ 
has not a single dollar m himd; the eemmissarjf* 
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gem^T9k assures me that he haa strained his credit 
for the suiisistefice of ilie army to the utmost. The 
qoarter»ma!ater^gen«ral is precisely in the same 
8itliatioQ»:^BBd the greater part of the troops are in 
a slate Hoit Irt isom mutiny upon the dedudion 
from their stated allowance.^' 

A coosmitftee was aecordingly appointed to repair 
to boad-^pmtevs to* proride for the enlistment of 
the axmy for tbe yei^r 177&. They found at the 
e^fptration^ the yjsar the names of only nine thou- 
sand siiE hulidned and fifty soldiers on the general's 
laHSterHTolL ^ By Kheir exertions the numbers were 
m^m»eA hy^aco^sssons from llie militia to seventeen 
thfiiisand* Under these circumstances the com* 
m8ilder«ia-chief wrote as fdlows to the congress : — 

** It is not in the pages of history, perhaps, to 
fimith a ease like oars — ^to maintam a post within 
musket^hot of the enemy for six months together 
without ammunitioa; and at the same time to dis- 
band one army and recruit another within that 
daatanee of twenty odd British regiments, is more^ 
pi!obaUy,.thaii was ever attempted. But if we suc- 
ceed as well ia the last as we have heretofore in the 
first, I shall think it the most fortunate event of my 
whaleMfi^" 

, The ramarka of General Washington need occa- 
siofi aoi surpods^. Ka eommonications, which were 
remarkably eaact, were addressed to a large body 
of mea« Had U&eve been oss of them either treacb- 
erotts or iodiacseei^ t^e condition of his troops would 
have beeoiae knafwm to the Britkh general, and utter 
defeat would have been die mevitable consequence. 

At length Washington determined to attack the 
British Imes. . Hc'Was however persuaded by his 
cowddl of war, in pr^ereoce to this measure to 
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"take possession of I>oi*cliestei' heights, an eminence 
which commands the harhour of Boston. Having 
therefore, by a skilful manoBUvre diverted the 
attention of the British garrison, he, on the 4th of 
March, 1776, pushed forward a working party of 
twelve hundred men, under.the protection of ei^ht 
hundred troops. By extraordinary exertibn, aivl 
the dexterous use of the spade and pick-axe, they 
by day break had completed respectable lines of 
defence. The British admiral no sooner percdved 
these preparations than he notified to Gfene^ral 
Howe, who on Gage's departure had succeede'd to 
the command, that he could no longer continue 
with safety in the harbour unless the Americans 
were dislodged from their new position. Two' days 
afterwards General Howe had completed his ar- 
rangements for an attack upon the Americans. 
He embarked his troops for the purpose of ap- 
proaching the heights by . water ; the transports 
however were dispersed by a storm, and the delay 
thus occasioned was so vigorously employed by 
the Americans in strengthening their position, that 
when the storm subsided the general deemed it 
unsafe to attack it. Finding the town no longer 
tenable, the general resolved to evacuate it ; this 
intention he executed on the 17th of March, and 
sailed with his whole garrison for Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia. Fortunate as this step was deemed by the 
Americans, it defeated one of General Washington's 
most sanguine schemes. He had determined, while 
the flower of the British army was engaged in 
attacking the heights of Dorchester, to descend 
upon the town of Boston with four thousand chosen 
troops, and the plan was so arranged as almost to 
ensure success. .y uuy^.^..^.v . 
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llie recovery of so .important a town as Boston 
was .imiversallj bailed as a most jojful i^yeaX» 
Yaliiahle stores had been left by the British army, 
^d the citizensy who had undergone such une^- 
.^mpled sufferings^ once more found themselves safe 
j)]L,^he protection of their country. The thanks of 
the congress wpre unanimously voted to General 
Washington ; a gold medal was struck in comme- 
,moration of the event, and the citizens received 
thpir deliverer with all the expressions of un- 
bpimded gratitude. In his letter to congress, 
ipfbrming them that he had executed their order, 
^nd communicated to the army their vote of thanks, 
he observes — " They were indeed, at first, a band 
of undisciphned husbandmen, but it is, under God, 
to their bravery and attention to their duty that 1 
am indebted for that success which has procured 
me the only reward I. wish to receive, the affection 
and esteem of my countrymen." 

While these events were transpiring the congress 
had determined on the invasion of Canada, in the 
hope that its inhabitants would co-operate to rid 
themselves of the protection of Great Britain. 
For this puipose they gave the command of one 
thousand men to Generals Schuyler, and Mont- 
gomery, with orders to march into Canada; the 
former of these generals, however, was soon obliged 
t^o return in consequence of ill health, and the 
latter fell in battle before Qiiebec, leaving behind 
him the highest character as a man and as a sol- 
dier^ ^ The expedition proved entirely abortive. 
The decision, however, of the committee appointed 
to inquire into the cause of the miscarriage ought 
to have conveyed important instructions to the 
congress. They reported " that the short enlist- . 
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ments of the continental troops in Canada have 
been one great cause of the miscarriages there, by 
rendering unstable the number of men engaged in 
military- enterprises, by making them disorderly and 
disobedient to their officers, and by precipitating 
the commanding officers into measures which their 
prudence might have postponed could they have 
relied on a longer continuance of their troops in 
service.'* 

It now became evident that the Hudson would 
be the scene of the next campaign, and General 
Washington marched the main body of his army to 
New York, where he arrived on the 14th of April, 
1776. Admirably as this place was calculated fim: 
defence by a naval force, it lay open to a serious 
objection in the present circumstances of the Ame- 
ricans from that very accessibility from the ocean 
which constitutes the advantage of its position. 
Forts were therefore immediately erected which 
might command the approaches, and hulks were 
sunk in the north and east rivers to obstruct the 
passage. 

The passes in the high lands bordering on the 
Hudson also became an object of grea]; importance 
to both armies, as the command of that river woald 
facilitate or prevent the transmission of supplies to 
the northern army, and secure that intercourse 
between the northern and southern colonies which 
was of the utmost consequence to the Americans. 
It was the careful possession of these important 
points, and the sagacity which estimated their rela- 
tive importance, which constituted one of the chief 
merits of Washington as a commander. In this 
instance his care to fortify these passes was inoes* 
sant. The American army was employed jn^ these 
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preparations until General Lord Howe appeared 
with tbe British forces at Sandy Hook. 

Hitherto the war had been carried on by the 
colonists solely for the redress of grievances and to 
obtain the repeal of certain obnoxious acts. The 
King was s^ll acknowledged as sovereign, and 
prayedi^-as usual in public worship ; and as lately 
as Juiie, 1775, a fast was proclaimed by congress, 
one motive of which was to beseech the Almighty 
*< to. bless our rightful sovereign King George the 
Tjbird^ and to inspire him with wisdom." A very 
decent sentiment had now begun to actuate the 
entire community. The relation of the colonies 
wM^the parent state had become matter of general 
aiid thorough discussion, and the theoretic views 
which were engendered by the popular agitation of 
such a subject were deepened by the every-day 
occurrences of the war« Numerous publications of 
great talent and universal circulation contributed 
to mature the political views of the nation at large 
till they harmonised with those of the few inde- 
pendent minds which had commanded a more 
extended political horizon than the rest of their 
countrymen, and anticipated the now general im« 
pression that America ought to declare herself a 
fi%e and independent state, and sever for ever her 
unprofitable connection with Great Britain. The 
cohgresS) constituted upon the most comprehensive 
priucipleB of representation, may be considered as 
the index of the movements of the American mind ; 
and from them originated the ever memorable 
wmmxref whidb in one hour " called a new world 
into existence," by erecting the colony of a distant 
islo of the ocean into an independent state. On 
the motion of Richard Henry Lee7 one of the 
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representatives of Virginia, they passed their cele- 
brated declaration of independence. It was as 
follows: — 

** When, in the course of human events; it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve thfe 
political bands which haye connected them wit& 
another, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, t, 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

" We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal ; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, Uberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ; that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; 
that whAiever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples, and organising its power in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments, long established, should not be 
changed for light and transient causes ; and, ac- 
cordingly, all experience hath shewn, that mankind 
are\more disposed to suffer, while evils- are suflfer- 
able, t^u to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to ^hich they are accustomed. But when 
a long traitti^ of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably tlw^ same object, evinces a design to 
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reduce them under aJbsolute de/spotism^ it i& their 
right — it is their duty, to throw off such govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards for their future 
security. Such has heen the patient sufferance of 
these colonies, and such is now the necessity which 
cpnstrains them to alter their former system of 
government. The history of the present King of 
Qreat Britain, is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct ohject, the estab- 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. 
To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

f He has refused his assent to laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

" He has forbidden his governors to pass laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his assent should he 
obtained ; and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 
. " He has refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, unless 
those pepple would relinquish the right of repre- 
sentation in the legislature — a right inestimable to 
them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

'< He has called together legislative bodies at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 

<' He has dissolved representative houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing, with manly firmness, his inva- 
sions on the rights of his people 

" He has refused, for a long time after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected, whereby 
the le^slative powers, incapable of annihilation, 
have returned to the people at large for their 
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exercise; the state remaiuing in the ineaa time 
exposed to all the danger of invauon from without 
and convulsions within. 

'^ He has endeavoured to prevent the population 
of these states, for that purpose obstructing the 
laws for naturalisation of foreigners, refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migration hither, and 
raising the conditicms-pf new appropriations of lands* 

<< He has obstructed the administration of justice, 
by refusing his assent to laws for establishing 
judiciary powers; 

^^He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their offices and the amount 
and payment of their salaries. 

'^ He has erected a multitude of new offices, and 
sent hither swarms of officers to harass our people, 
and eat out their substance. 

*<He has kept among us, in time of peace, 
standing armies, without the consent of our legis- 
latures. 

'^ He has affected ta render the military inde- 
pendent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

^ He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and 
unaclmowledged by our laws, giving his assent to 
their acts of pretended legislation ; 

« For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us ; 

« For protecting them, by a mock trial, from 
punishment for any murders which they should 
commit on the inhabitants of these states ; 

« For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world ; 

«For imposing taxes upon us without our 

consent; Digitized by VjOCt^^^ 
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• ** For depriving us, in many cases, of the bene- 
fits of trial by jury ; 

" For transporting us beyond the seas to be 
tried for pretended offences ; 

^ For abolishing the free system of English laws 
in a neighbouring province, establishing therein 
ah arbitrary government, and enlarging its boun- 
daries, so as to render it at once an example and 
fit instrument for introducing the same absolute 
mle into these colonies ; 

'^ For taking away our charters, abolishing our 
most valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the 
form of our governments ; 

" For suspending our own legislatures, and 
declaring themselves invested with power to legis- 
late for us in all cases whatsoever. 

"He has abdicated government here, by de- 
claring us out of his protection, and waging war 
against us. 

" He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts , 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

** He is, at this time^ transporting large armies 
of foreign mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation, and tyranny already begun, with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paral- 
leled in the most barbarous ages, and totally un- 
worthy the head of a civilised nation. 

" He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken 
captive on the high seas, to bear arms against 
their country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their 
hands. 

** He has excited domestic insurrections among 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 

VOL. I. Q 
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tants of our frontiers, thB merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished 
destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

" In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble terms ; 
our repeated petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A prince, whose character is 
thus marked by every act which may define a 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

'" Nor have we been wanting in attention to our 
British brethren* We have warned them from 
time to time of the attempts made by their legis- 
lature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. 
We have appealed to their native justice and 
magnanimity, and we have conjured them, by the 
ties of our common kindred, to disavow these 
usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our 
connexions and correspondence. They too have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and consangumity. 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, 
which denounces our separation, and hold them as 
we hold the rest of mankind — enemies in war, in 
peace, friends. 

"We, therefore, the representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Congress 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do in 
the name, and by authority of the good people of 
these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that 
these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
FKEE and INDEPENDENT STATES ; that they are 
absolved from all allegiance to the British crown ; 
and that all political connexion between them and 
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the state of * Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved ;*and that, as free and independent 
states, they have full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
do all other acts and things which independent 
states may, of right, do. And, for the support of, 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honour." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Opinions of General Wasliington respecting tbe Declaration of 
Independence-— General Condition of his Army— Attempt at 
Compromise on the Part of Howe — Failure of the same-^ 
Addresses to the Army — Battle and serious Defeat at 
Brooklyn. 

No more satisfactory indication can be imagined 
of the general preparation of the public mind for 
a separation from Great Britain, than was afforded 
in the ease by which the transition was effected 
from political subordination to a state of political 
independence. It is true that some portions of the 
American community were more closely knit than 
others, both by pohtical affinities and commercial 
relations, to the mother country ; but by these no 
considerable opposition was made, and as a national 
measure it was perhaps as unanimous as any 
recorded in history. 

As General Washington was at head quarters, 
when this great resolution passed the Congress, 
his signature is not affixed to the declaration. On 
receiving intelligence of it, he wrote as follows to 
the President: — 

" I perceive that Congress have been employed 
in deliberating on measures of the most interesting 
nature. It is certain that it is not with us to deter- 
mine in many instances what consequences will 
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flow from our councils ; but yet it behoves us to 
adopt such, as, under tlie smiles of a gracious and 
all-kind Providence, will be most likely to promote 
our happiness. I trust the late decisive part they 
have taken is calculated for that end, and will 
-secure us that freedom and those privileges which 
have been, and are refused to us contrary to the 
voice of nature ai^d the British constitution. — 
Agreeable to the request of Congress, I caused 
* The Declaration ' to be proclaimed before all the 
army under my immediate command, and have 
the pleasure to infoftn them that the measure 
seemed to have their most hearty assent, the ex- 
pressions and behaviour both of officers and men 
testifying their warmest approbation of it." 

In allusion to the general prospects of the 
campaign, he thus concludes his letter: — 

" The intelligence we have from a few deserters 
that have come over to us, and from others, is that 
General Howe has between nine and ten thousand 
men, who are chiefly landed on the island (Staten 
Isknd) posted on different parts, and securing the 
several communications from the Jerseys, with 
small works and intrenchments, to prevent our 
people from paying them a visit ; — ^that all the 
islanders have joined them, seem well disposed to 
favour their cause, and have agreed to take up 
arms in their behalf. They look for Admiral 
Howe's arrival every day with his fleet and a large 
reinforcement — are ip high spirits, and talk confi- 
dently of success^ and of carrying all before them 
when he comes. I trust through divine favour, 
and our exertions, they will be disappointed in 
their views ; and, at all events, any advantage 
they may gain will cost them very dear. If our 
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troops will behave well, wbich I hope will be the 
case (having everything to contend for which 
freemen hold dear), they will have to wade through 
much blood and slaughter before they can carry 
any part of our works, if they carry them at all, — 
and at best be in possession of a melancholy and 
mournful victory. — May the sacredness of our 
cause inspire our soldiery with sentiments of 
heroism, and lead them to the performance of the 
noblest exploits ! With this wish, I have the 
honour to be, &c. " George Washington." 

* Lord Howe, to whom the command of the fleet 
had been intrusted, arrived at Halifax about a 
fortnight after the departure of his brother the 
general. From hence he proceeded to Staten 
Island, where he arrived about the middle of 
July. His first act was to send ashore by a flag, 
a circular letter to the several late governors of 
the colonies, acquainting them with his civil and 
military powers, and desiring that they would 
publish as generally as possible, for the information 
of the people, a declaration which accompanied the 
letter. In this piece, he informed the public of 
the powers with which his brother and he were 
endued under the late Parliament, of granting 
general or particular pardons to all those who in 
the tumult arid disaster of the times might have 
deviated from their just allegiance, and who were 
willing by a speedy return to their duty to reap 
the benefits of the royal favour ; and of declaring 
any colony, province, county, town, port, district, 
or place to be at the peace of his Majesty, in which 
case the penal provisions of that law would cease 

* Annual Registei^y,^^ by Google 
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in their favour. It also promised that a due con* 
sideration should be had to the services of all 
persons who contributed to the restoration of the 
public tranquillity. 

These papers being immediately transmitted by 
General Washington to the Congress, were as 
speedily published by them in all the newspapers, 
with a preface or comment of their own in the 
form of a resolution, that the publication was in 
order that the people of the United States might 
be informed of what nature are the commissioners, 
and what the terms with the expectation of which 
the court of Great Britain had endeavoured to 
amuse and disarm them, and that the few who still 
remained suspended by a hope founded on either 
the justice or moderation of that event, might now 
at length be convinced that the valour alone of 
their country is to save its liberties. 

About the same time various flags were sent 
ashore by Lord Howe accompanied by some of his 
officers, with a letter directed to George Wash- 
ington, Esq., which that general refused to receive, 
as not being addressed with the title, and in the 
form due to the rank which he held under the 
United States. The Congress highly applauded 
the dignity of this conduct in a public resolution 
passed for the purpose; by which they directed 
that in future none of their commanders should 
receive any letter or message from the enemy but 
such as should be addressed to them in the cha- 
racters which they respectively sustained. 

At length. Adjutant General Pallison was sent 
to New York by General Howe with a letter ad- 
dressed to G«orge Washington, &c &c. &c That 
general received him with great politeness, and the 
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usual ceremony of blindfolding in passing through 
the fortifications was dispensed with in his favour. 
The adjutant regretted in the name of his principals 
the difficulties which had arisen with respect to 
addressing the letters, declared their high esteem 
for his person and character, and that they did not 
mean to derogate from the respect due to his rank, 
and thus it was hoped the et ceteras would remove 
the impediments to their correspondence. The 
general replied that a letter directed to any person 
in a public character should have some description 
or indication of it, otherwise it would appear a 
mere private letter ; that it was true the et ceteras 
implied everything, but they also implied anything, 
and that he should absolutely decline any letter 
directed to him as a private person, when it related 
to his public station. 

A long conference ensued on the subject of 
prisoners, and the complaints which were made on 
both sides, particularly by the Congress, relative 
to the treatment they received. The adjutant 
having observed that the commissioners were armed 
with great powers, that, they would derive the 
greatest pleasure from effecting an accommodation, 
and that himself wished to have that visit con- 
sidered as making the first advance towards that 
desirable object : he received for answer, among 
other things, that, by what had appeared^ their 
powers were only to grant pardons; that those 
who had committed no fault wanted no pardon, 
and that they themselves were only defending what 
they considered their indisputable right. The 
adjutant was received by General Washington in 
great military state, and the utmost politeness was 
observed on both sides. ...>_.. ^.v 
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There can be no doubt that the arrival of the 
two Howes as commissioners had long been looked 
forward to by many, with the hope that they would 
be authorised to offer some terms of conciliation 
which the American States could accept, and that 
thus an opportunity would be offered of continuing 
a connexion with Great Britain which long habit 
had endeared. The prevalence of this feeling gave 
great concern to the general. As early as May, 
he had written in a private letter as follows : — 

" Many^ members of Congress, in short the 
representatives of whole provinces, are still feeding 
themselves on the dainty food of reconciliation ; 
and though they will not allow that the expectation 
of it has any influence on their judgments, as far 
as respects preparations for defence, it is but too 
obvious that it has an operation on every part of 
their conduct, and is a clog to all their proceedings. 
It is not in the nature of things to be otherwise ; 
for no man who entertains a hope of seeing this 
dispute speedily and equitably adjusted by com- 
missioners will go to the same expense or incur 
the same hazards to prepare for the worst event, 
that he will who believes that he must conquer or 
submit unconditionally and take the consequences^ 
such as confiscation or hanging." 

To whatever causes the fact may be attributed it 
is manifest that a fearful disparity existed between 
the British, and the American forces. General 
Howe commanded a force of twenty-four thousand 
men, well disciplined and abundantly supplied with 
everything necessary to take the field; he daily 
expected to be reinforced by a second detachment 
of German troops, and he was supported by a fleet 
judiciously fitted to its destined service. The state 
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of General Washington*8 forces may be best in- 
ferred by the following extract : — 

" In my letter of the fifth I enclosed a general 
return of the army under my immediate command, 
but I imagine the following statement will give 
congress a more perfect idea, though not a more 
agreeable one, of our situation : — For the several 
posts on New York, Long and Governor's Islands, 
and Paulus Hook> we have fit for duty ten thour 
sand five hundred and fourteen ; sick present, three 
thousand and thirty-nine ; sick absent, six hundred 
and twenty-nine : on command, two thousand nine 
hundred and forty-six ; on furlough, ninety-seven ; 
total, seventeen thousand two hundred and twenty- 
five. In addition to these, we are only certain of 
Colonel Smallwood's battalion in case of an imme- 
diate attack. Our posts, too, are much divided, 
having waters between many of them, and some 
distant from others many miles. These circum- 
stances, sufiiciently distressing of themselves, are 
much aggravated by the sickness that prevails 
throughout the army. Every day more or less are 
taken down, so that the proportion of men that 
may come in cannot be considered as a real and 
serviceable augmentation on the whole. These 
things are melancholy, but they are nevertheless 
true ; I hope for better. Under every disadvantage 
my utmost exertions shall be employed to bring 
about the great end we have in view, and so far as 
I can judge from the professions and apparent dis- 
position of my troops I shall have their support. 
The superiority of the enemy and the expected 
attack do not seem to have depressed their spirits ; 
these considerations lead me to think, that, though 
the appeal may not terminate so happily in our 
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favour as I could wish, yet the j will Bot succeed in 
their views without considerable loss. Any advan- 
tage they may get I trust will cost them dear." 

A part of Washington's forces was stationed on 
Long Island, and during the illness of Major- 
general Green was commanded by Major-general 
Sullivan ; the remainder occupied' New York, 
Governor's Island, and Paulus Hook. General 
Washington was fully aware of the importance 
which attached to his first hostile movements. He 
therefore spent the interval occasioned by the 
delay of the enemy in efforts to improve the disci- 
pline of his troops, and to inspire them with some- 
what of his own enthusiasm : — ' 

" The time," said he, in his orders, " is now 
near at hand which must probably determine whe- 
ther Americans are to be free men or slaves; 
whether they are to have any property they can call 
their own ; whether their houses and their farms are 
to be pillaged and destroyed, and themselves con- 
signed to a state of wretchedness from which no 
human efforts will deliver them. The fate of 
unborn millions will now depend, under God, on 
the courage and conduct of this army. Our cruel 
and unrelenting enemy have left us only the choice 
of a brave resistance or the most abject submission. 
We have therefore to resolve to conquer or to die. 
Our own, our country's honour calls upon us for a 
vigorous and manly exertion; and if we now 
shamefully fall we shall become infamous to the ' 
whole world. Let us then rely on the goodness of 
our cause, and the aid of the Supreme Being in 
whose hands victory is, to encourage us to great 
and noble actions. The eyes of all our countrymen 
are now upon us, and we shall have their blessings and 
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praises if happily we are the instruments of saving 
them from the tyranny meditated against them. 
Let us, therefore, animate and encourage each 
other, and show the whole world that a free man 
contending for liberty on his own ground is superior 
to every slavish mercenary on earth." 

In the midst of the preparations for the engage- 
ment the general received intelligence, through 
Congress, of the brilliant successes of the American 
arms in South Carolina; these he promptly an- 
nounced in his orders for the encouragement of his 
army: — 

"This glorious example," he wrote, "of our 
troops under the like circumstances with ourselves, 
the general hopes will animate every officer and 
soldier to imitate, and even to outdo them, when the 
enemy shall make the same attempt on us. With 
such a bright example before us of what can be 
done by brave men fighting in defence of their 
country, we shall be loaded with a double share of 
shame and infamy if we do not acquit ourselves 
with courage and manifest a determined resolution 
to conquer or die. With the hope and confidence 
that this army will have an equal share of honour 
and success, the general most earnestly exhorts 
every officer and soldier to pay the utmost attention 
to his arms and health ; to have the former in the 
best order for action, and by cleanliness and care to 
preserve the latter ; to be exact in their discipline, 
obedient to their superiors, and vigilant on duty. 
With such preparations and a suitable spirit there 
can be no doubt that, by the blessing" of Heaven, 
we shall repel our cruel invaders, preserve our 
country, and gain the greatest honour**' 
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The possession of Long Island* is essential to 
the defence of New York. It had been determined 
in a council of war, to fortify a camp at Brooklyn, 
fronting New York ; and stretching across that end 
of Long Island, from East river to Gowan's cove. 
The rear of this encampment was defended by bat- 
teries on Red Hook and Governor's Island, and 
by works on East river, which secured the commu- 
nication with the city. In front of the encamp- 
ment ran a range of hills from east to west across 
the. island. These were covered with wood, and 
were steep, but could anywhere be ascended by 
infantry. Over this range were three passes, 
leading by three roads to Brooklyn ferry. 

A strong detachment of the American army 
was posted on Long Island, under the command of 
General Green, who made himself intimately ac- 
quainted with the passes on the hills ; but unfortu- 
nately becoming sick, General Sullivan succeeded 
him in this command, only a few days before active 
operations commenced. The main body of the 
American army remained on York Island. A 
flying camp, composed of militia, was formed at 
Amboy, to prevent the depredations of the enemy 
in New Jersey; and a force was stationed near New 
Rochelle, and at East and West Chester on the 
Sound, to check the progress of the enemy, should 
they attempt to land above King's-bridge, and 
enclose the Americans on York Island. The head 
quarters of General Washington were in the city, 
but he was daily over at Brooklyn, to inspect the 

* The follo'wiDg particulars of the 1»ttle of Brooklyn are 
supplied by Bancroft's Life of Washington, and are, in fiict, an 
abridgment of the most authentic statement from the pen of 
Judge Marshall. 
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state of that camp, and to make the hest arrange- 
ments circumstances would admit. 

An immediate attack being expected on Long 
Island, General Sullivan was reinforced, and directed 
carefully to watch the passes. 

On the 26th of July, the main body of the 
British troops, with a large detachment of Germans, 
landed imder cover of the ships, on the south- 
western extremity of Long Island. A regiment of 
militia stationed on the coast retreated before them 
to the heights. A large reinforcement was sent to 
the camp at Brooklyn, and the command of the 
post given to General Putnam, who was particu- 
larly charged to guard the woods, and to hold 
himself constantly prepared to meet the assault of 
the enemy. 

On the same day the British, in three divi- 
sions, took post upon the south skirt of the wood ; 
General Grant upon their left, near the coast ; the 
German (jeneral de Heister in the centre, at Flat- 
bush ; and General Clinton upon their right, at 
Flatland. The range of hills only now separated 
the two armies, and the different posts of the 
British were distant from the American camp from 
four to six miles. Upon their left a road to 
Brooklyn lay along the coast by Gowan's cove, 
before General Grant's division. From Flatbush a 
direct road ran to the American camp, in which 
the Germans might proceed. General Clinton 
might either unite with the Germans, or take a 
more eastern route, and fall into the Jamaica road 
by the way of Bedford. These three roads unite 
near Brooklyn. On the pass of Flatbush, the 
Americans had flung up a small redoubt,^ mounted' 
it with artillery, and manned it witli a body ot 
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troops. Major-general Sullivan continued to com- 
mand on the heights. On the 26th of August, 
in the evening General Clinton, without beat of 
drum, marched with the .infantry of his division^ a 
troop of light horse, and fourteen field pieces^ to 
gain the defile on the Jamaica road. A few hours 
before day he surprised an American party sta- 
tioned here to give the alarm of an approaching 
enemy; and, undiscovered, seized the pass. At 
day-light he passed the heights, and descended 
into the plain on the side of Brooklyn. Early in 
the morning, General de Heister, at Flatbush, and 
General Grant upon the west coast, opened a can- 
nonade upon the American troops, and began to 
ascend the hill; but they moved very slowly, as 
their object was to draw the attention of the Ame- 
rican commander from his' left, and give General 
Clinton opportunity to gain the rear of the Ame- 
rican troops stationed on the heights. General 
Putnam, in the apprehension that the serious 
attack would be made by De Heister and Grant, 
sent detachments to reinforce General Sullivan 
and Lord Sterling at the defiles, through which 
those divisions of the enemy were approaching. 
When General Clinton had passed the left fiank of 
the Americans, about eight o'clock in the morning 
of the ^7th, De Heister and Grant vigorously 
ascended the hill ; the troops which opposed them 
bravely maintained their ground, until they learned 
their perilous situation from the British columns,- 
which were gaining their rear. 

As soon as the American left discovered the 
progress of General Clinton, they attempted to 
return to the camp at Brooklyn ; but their flight • 
was stopped by the front of the British columui 
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1b ithe iDeantime the Germans pushed forward 
from Flatbush, and the troops m the American 
cenive, under the immediate command of Greneral 
SuHtvan, having also discovered that their flank 
W9B Aumed» and that the enemy wais gaining their 
reiMT* in haste retreated towards Brookljni. CHn- 
ton's columns continuing to advance^ intercepted 
l^tem^ they were attack^ in front and reap, and 
alternately driven by the British on the Germans, 
and by the Germans on the British. Desperate as 
iheir situation was, some regiments broke througk 
the enemy's lines, and regained the fortified camp ; 
but most of the detachments upon the American left 
and centre were either killed or taken prisoners. 

The detachment on the American right, under 
Lord Sterling, behaved well, and maintained a 
severe conflict with General Grant for six hours, 
until the van of General Clinton's division having 
crossed the whole island gained their rear. Lord 
Sterling perceived his danger, and found that his 
troops could be saved only by an immediate retreat 
over a creek near the cove. He gave orders to 
this purpose ; and to facilitate their execution, he 
in person attacked Lord Comwallis, who, by this 
time having gained the coast, had posted a small 
corps in a house, just above the place where the 
American troops must pass the creek. The attack 
was bravely made with four hundred men, who, in the 
opinion of their commander, were upon the point 
of dislodging Comwallis; but his lordship being 
reinforced from his own column, and Grenend 
Grant attacking Lord Sterling in the rear, this 
brave band was overpowered by numbers, and 
those who survived were compelled to surrender 
themselves, .prisoners of war; but this sprited 
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assault gave opportunity for a large proportion of 
the detachment to escape. 

The loss of the Americans on this occasion, com« 
pared with the numher engaged, was great ; General 
Washington stated it at a thousand men ; hut his 
returns prohablj included only the regular regi- 
ments. Generad Howe, in an official letter, made 
the prisoners to amount to one thousand and 
ninety-scTen. Among these were Major-general 
Sullivan, and Brigadier-generals Stirling and 
Woodhul. The amount of the killed was never 
with precision ascertained. Numbers were sup- 
posed to have been drowned in the creek, and some 
to have perished in the mud on the marsh. The 
British loss acknowledged by General Howe, was 
twenty-one officers, and three hundred and forty- 
fix privates killed, wounded, and taken. 

General Washington passed over to Brooklyn 
in the heat of the action ; but unable to rescue his 
men from their perilous situation, was constrained to 
be the inactive spectator of the slaughter of his best 
troops. On this occasion, he is said for a moment 
to have lost his customary equanimity, and to 
have burst into the most violent exclamations of 
grief. He was now sensible of the eminent peril 
which would follow from his awaiting the regular 
approaches of the enemy. His troops were without 
tentSy many were suffering firom sickness, and all 
from fatigue. Moreover, the movements of the 
British fleet indicated an intention to force a pas- 
sage into the East River, and thus cut off the 
retreat of the troops into New York. By this 
measure the whole army would doubtless have been 
lost. The general, therefore, determined on an 
immediate removal of the army from Long Island 
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tQ New York. This he effected with such perfect 
silence and order, that although the sound of the 
entrenching tools of the British were distinctly 
heard, their escape* favoured by a heavy mist, was 
unperceived till iheir rear was out of the reach of 
the British fire. The announcement of this event 
is found in the following letter, from General 
Washington to Congress :— 

" New Tork, August SUt, 1776. 
. "Sir, 

'< Inclination as well as duty would 
have induced me to give congress the earliest in- 
formation of my removal and that of the troops, 
from Long Island and its dependencies to this city, 
the night before last ; but the extreme fatigue 
which myself and family have undergone, as much 
from the weather since as from the engagement on 
the 27 th, rendered me and them entirely unfit to 
take pen in hand. Since Monday scarce any of us 
have been out of the lines till our passage across 
the East river was effected yesterday morning ; and 
for forty-eight hours preceding that, I had hardly 
been off my horse, and never closed my eyes, so 
that I was quite unfit to write or dictate till this 
morning. 

^< Our retreat was made without any loss of men 
or ammunition, and in better order than I ex- 
oponted from troops in the situation ours were. We 
of dislfkt off all our cannon and stores except a few 
reinforcec^es, which, in the condition of the earth 
Grant attaciontinued rain, we found, upon trial, im^ 
brave band \. The wheels of the carriages sticking 
those who surv«rendered it impossible for our whole 
themselv^rspriso>m. We left but little provisions on 
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the island^ except some cattle which had heea driven 
within our lines, and which, after many al^mptg to 
force across the water, we found impossible to 
effect circumstanced as we were. 

" I have enclosed a copy of the council of war 
held previous to the retreat, to which I beg leave 
to refer the congress for the reasons, or many of 
them, that led to the adoption of that measure. 

" Yesterday evening and last night a party of our 
men were employed in bringing our stores, cannon, 
tents, &c., from Governor's Island, which they 
nearly completed. Some of the heavy cannon 
remain there still, but (I expect) they will be got 
a^%iy to-day. 

^' In the engagement on the 27th, Generals Sul- 
livan and Stirling were made prisoners. The former 
had been permitted, on his parole, to return for a 
little time. From my Lord Stirling I had a letter 
by General Sullivan (a copy of which I have the 
honour to transmit) that contains his information 
of the engagement with his brigade. It is not so 
full and certain as I could wish ; he was hurried 
most probably, as his letter was unfinished — nor 
have I been yet able to obtain an exact account of 
our loss ; — we suppose it from seven hundred to a 
thousand killed and taken. 

" General Sullivan says Lord Howe is extremely 
desirous of seeing some of the members of Con- 
gress, for which purpose he was allowed to come 
out and to communicate to them what has passed 
between him and his lordship. I have consented 
to his going to Philadelphia, as I do not mean, nor 
conceive it right, to withhold or prevent him from 
giving such information as he ppssess^sjn this 
instance* 

R 2 
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" I am much hurried and engaged in arranging 
and making new dispositions of our forces, the 
movements of the enemy requiring them to be 
immediately had ; and therefore have only time to 
add, that I am, with my best regards to Congress, 
their and your most obedient, &c. 

♦< George Washington/'. . 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

State of the Army after the Retreat to New York — Opiniofu 
of General Washington — His Lotter to Congress — Attempt 
of Loid Howe towards N^oda6on — Failure of the same — 
Movements of the British Army ^~ Important Oorretpon^ 
dence of General Washington widi Congress. 

The conduct of thtf retreat from Long Island to 
New York» was confessed by the enemy them- 
selves to be a milster stroke of military skill, and 
to reflect the highest honour upon General Wash- 
ington. But the defeat which occasioned it, threw 
a gloomy shade upon the afaird of America. 
The power of sustaining ill-success, without any 
diminution of spirit .and energy is peculiar to 
veteran troops. In the minds of the American 
soldiers these unfortunate events inspired unmingled 
disappointment and apprehension. Under these 
circumstances, the manner in which the army was 
constituted, was found to be almost fatal to the 
cause. The limited period for which the troops 
were enlisted, and which with many was on the 
point of expiring, induced them as far as possible 
to shrink from active service, and to devolve its 
dangers upon their successors. 

To the commander-in-chief this state of things 
was matter of the most painful concern. Had he 
held in his own hands the disposal of the war, or 
possessed the powers which are ordinarily vested 
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in officers of bis rank, his decision of character 
would doubtless have soon manifested itself in the 
adoption of the admirable measures which he 
recommended. In his present position that deci- 
sion of mind could only be exhibited in its rarest 
form, in the patient endurance of failure, with but 
a distant prospect of remedy, and in the mainten- 
ance of unwavering energy in the absence of all the 
stimulants which usually incite to it. That he did 
not sink under the accumulated disappointments, 
which now began to overtake him, may indeed be 
attributed in part to the robustness and insuscepti- 
bility of his physical and mental constitution ; but 
far more to that alUabsorbing patriotism which 
lightened cfvery burden, and sweetenM every 
gnfering sustained in the cause of American 
freedom. 

His views of the present position of the army 
may be given in hifl own words, addressed to Cou'^ 
gress shortly after the tetreat to New York. 

His letter is as follows :^- 

New YoTk, September 2iid,177e. 
<< SlE, 

** As my intelligence of late has been 
rather unfavourable, and would be received with 
anxiety and concern, peculiarly hq>py should I 
esteem myself were it in my power at this time to 
transmit sudi information to Congress as would be 
more pleasing and agreeaUe to their wishes ; but 
unfortunately for me— *> unfortunately for them, it 
19 not. 

" Our situation is truly distressing. The check 
our. detaetoeat, sastained on the twenty-seventh 
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ultimo, has dispirited too great a number of our 
troops, and filled their minds with apprehenuon 
and despair, l^e militia, instead of calling forth 
their utmost efforts to a brave and manly opposi- 
tion in order to repair our losses, are dismayed, 
intractable, and impatient to return. Great num- 
bers of them have gone off, in some instances almost 
by whole regiments, by half ones, and by companies 
at a time* This circumstance of itself, independent 
of others, when fronted by a well appointed enemy 
superior in numbers to our whole collected force, 
would be sufficiently disagreeable : — but when their 
example has infected another part of the army, — 
when their want of discipline, and refusal of almost 
every kind of restraint and government have pro* 
dueed a like conduct but too common to the whole, 
and an entire disregard of that order and subordi- 
nation so necessary to the well-doing of an army, 
and which had been inculcated before as well as 
the nature of our military establishment would 
admit of, — our condition is still more alarming, 
and with the deepest concern I am obliged to 
confess my want of confidence in the generality of 
the troops. 

<< All these circumstances fully confirm the opinion 
I ever entertained, and which I more than once 
in my letters took the liberty of mentioning to 
Congress, that no dependence could be put in a 
militia or other troops than those enlisted and 
embodied for' a longer period than our regulations 
heretofore have prescribed. I am persuaded, and 
as fully convinced as I am of any one fiict that 
has happened, that our liberties must of necessity 
be greatly hazarded, if not entirely lost, if their 
fbfence is left to any but a permanent standing 
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atmy. I mean (me to exist during ihe y/rar. Nor 
would the expense incident to the support of such 
a body of troops as would be competent to almost 
every exigency, far exceed that which is daily 
incurred by calling in succour and new enlistments, 
which, when effected, are not attended with any 
good consequences* Men who have been free 
and subject to no controul, cannot be reduced to 
order in an instant, and the privileges and exemp* 
lions they claim and will have, influence the con- 
duct of others ; and the aid derived from them is 
nearly counterbalanced by the disorder, irregularity, 
and confusion they occasion. 

^* Our number of men at present fit for duty is 
under twenty thousand ; they were so by the last 
returns and best accounts I could get after the 
engagement on Long Island, since which numbers 
have deserted. I have ordered General Mercer 
to send the men intended for the ftpng camp to 
this place, about a thousand in number, and to try 
with the militia, if practicable, to make a diversion 
upon Staten Island. 

*^ Till of late I had no doubt in my own mind 
of defending this place, nor should I have yet, if 
the men would do their duty, but this I despair of. 
It is painful and extremely grating to me to give 
such unfavourable accounts, but it would be cri<^ 
minal to conceal the truth at so critical a juncture. 
Every power I possess shall be exerted to servfe 
the cause, and my first wish is, that whatever may 
be the event, the Congress will do me the justice 
to think so. 

** If we should be obliged to abandon the town, 
ought it to stand as winter quarters for the enemy? 
Xhey would derive great conveniences from it on 
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the one hand, and much property would be de* 
Btroyed on the other. — It is an important question, 
hut will admit of but little time for deliberation. 
At present, I dare say the enemy mean to preserve 
it if they can. If Congress, therefore, should 
resolve on the destruction of it, the resolution 
should he a profound secret, as the knowledge* of 
it will make a capital change in their plans. 
*' I have the honour to be, &c 

"George Washington." 

In this letter, the general's concern for the pecu«- 
niary resources of his country, probably induced him 
to omit the suggestion of one of the great desiderata 
to the want of which the late miscarriage was attri- 
butable. The American army (if it deserved the 
name) contained not a single corps of cavalry. 

" Had the general," says Judge Marshall, " been 
furnished with a few troops of light horse to serve 
merely as videts, to watch the motions of the 
enemy, it is probable that the movement so decisive 
of the £site of the day could not have been made 
unnoticed." 

Lord Howe took advantage* of the effect 
which this defeat had produced on the minds of 
the Congress by opening a negociation in the 
exercise of his power as a commissioner. For this 
purpose, General Sullivan was sent on parole to 
Philadelphia with a verbal message from Lord 
Howe, stating, that although he could not treat 
with that body in the character which they had 
assumed, yet he was desirous of a conference with 
u deputation of the members in the character of 

• Annual Regi8«^^'^^^^^^8^^ . 
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prtffate gentlemen;, and that he and his brother, 
tk» general, had full powers to adjust the dispute 
beliween Great Britain and America. He stated 
that he wished a compact might be settled at this 
tiipO) wh^n no decisive blow was struck, and neither 
party could say they were compelled to enter into 
the agreement; that if the Congress were dis- 
posed to treat, many things which they had not 
asked might, and ought to be granted to them, and 
that if, upon the conference, any probable ground 
of an accommodation appeared, the authority of 
Congress must be afterwards acknowledged, or 
the compact could not be complete." 

The Congress returned for answer that being 
the representatives of the Free and Independent 
States of America, they could not with propriety 
send way of their members to confer with him in 
their private characters; but that, ever desirous 
of establishing peace on reasonable terms, they 
would send a committee of their body to know i£ 
he had any authority to treat with persons appointed 
by Congress for that purpose in behalf of America^ 
and what that authority was, and to hear such 
propositions as he should think fit to make upon 
the subject. 

Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Rutledge, 
being appointed as a committee on this loccasion, 
waited accordingly on Lord Howe in Staten Island* 
They sum up the account of this conference, winch 
they laid before the Congress, in the following 
words :— 

"Upon the whole, it did not appear to your 
committee that his lordship's commission contained 
any other authority of importance than what is 
contained in the act of Parliament, viz. that of 
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grantiiig pardon, with snob exceptions as the eom- 
ndssioners shall think proper to make, and o€ 
declaring America, or any part of it, to be in the 
King*s peace upon submission. For as to the 
jpewer of inquiring into the state of America, 
whoeh his lordship mentioned to us, and of con^ 
flaring and consulting with any persons the com- 
missioners might think proper, and representing 
the result of such conversations to the ministry, 
who (provided the colonies would subject them- 
selves) might,*after all, or might not, at their plea- 
sure, make any alterations in the former instruc- 
tions to governors, or propose in Parliament any 
amendment of the acts complained of, we apprehend 
any expectation from the effect of such a power 
would have been too uncertain and precarious to 
be relied on by America, had she still continued 
in her state of dependence.*' 

The British army* now in perfect possession 
of Long Island, fronted and threatened New York 
from its extreme southern point to the part opposite 
to the northern boundary of Long Island — a space of 
about nine miles. The two armies were separated 
only by the East River, which is about thirteen 
hundred yards across, and on both sides of which 
batteries were erected, which kept up an incessant 
cannonade upon each other. Immediately after 
the victory at Brooklyn, dispositions were made to 
attsfck New York. A part of the fleet sailed 
round Long Island and appeared in the Sound, a 
large bay which separates that island from Con- 
necticut, and which is connected with the East 
River by a narrow channel called Hell- gate. 

* Judge Marshall *s Life of WaBbington Q 
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Two frigates passed between Governor's Island, 
and Red-Hook up the East River without re* 
ceiving any injury from the batteries, and were 
sheltered behind a small island froin the American 
artillery, while the admiral, with the main body of 
the fleet, lay at anchor close in with Governor's 
Island, ready to pass up either the North or East 
River, or both, and act against any part of York 
Island. 

These movements (especially the appearance 
of part of the fleet with some transports in the 
Sound, and the encampment towards the north of 
Long Island) indicated a disposition not to make 
an attack directly on New York, as had been 
expected,buttoland somewhere about Kingsbridge, 
to take a position which cut off the communication of 
the American army with the country, and thereby 
force them to a battle, which, if unfortunate in its 
issue, which there was much reason to believe it 
must be, would infallibly destroy them. 

The immediately subsequent events may best 
be narrated in the words of General Washington 
in the following letters to Congress. 

" New York, September 8tb, 1 776. 

« Sir, 

<< Since I had the honour of addressing 
you on the sixth instant, I have called a council of 
the general officers, in order to take a full and 
comprehensive view of our situation, and thereupon 
form such a plan of future defence as may be im^ 
mediately pursued, and subject to no other altera- 
tion than a change of operations on the enemy's 
side may occasion. - ^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
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' ** Before the landing^ of the enemy on Long 
Island, the point of attack could not be known, or 
any satisfactory judgment formed of their inten-* 
tions. It might be on Long Island, on Bergen, or 
directly on the city. This made it necessary to be 
prepared for each, and has occasioned an expense 
of labour which now seems useless, and is regretted 
by those who form a judgment from after-know- 
ledge. But I trust, men of discernment will think 
differently, and see that by such works and prepa- 
rations we have not only delayed the operations of 
the campaign till it is too late to effect any capital 
incursion into the country, but have drawn the 
enemy's forces to one point and obliged them to 
[^disciose^ their plan, so as to enable us -to form 
our defence on some certainty. 

<* It is now extremely obvious from all intelli-» 
gence, — from their movements, and every other 
circumstance, — that having landed their whole 
army on Long Island (except about four thousand 
on Staten Island), they mean to enclose us on the 
island of New York by taking post in our rear 
while the shipping effectually secure the front; and 
thus, either by cutting off our 'communication with 
the country, oblige us to fight them on their own 
terms, or surrender at discretion, — or by a- brilliant 
stroke endeavour to cut this army in pieces, and 
secure the collection of arms and stores, which they 
well know we shall not be able soon to replace. 

" Having therefore their system unfolded to us, 
it became an important consideration how it could 
be most successfully opposed. On every side there 
is a choice of difficulties ; and every measure on 
our part (however painful the reflection is from 
experience) to be formed wi(h some apprehension 
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that all our troops will not do their duty. In deli- 
berating on this great question, it was impossible io 
forget, that history, our own experience, the advice 
of oujr aiblest friends in Europe, the fears of the 
^emy, and even the declarations of Congress, 
demonstrate, that on our side the war should be 
defensive — (it has ever been called a war of posts) ; 
— that we should on all occasions avoid a geneial 
action, nor put anything to the risk, unless com- 
pelled by a necessity into which we ought never to 
be drawn. 

<^ The arguments on which such a system was 
founded were deemed unanswerable ; and experienee 
has given her sanction. With these views, and 
being fully persuaded that it would be presumption 
to draw out our young troops into open ground 
against their superiors both in number and disci- 
pline, I have never spared the spade and pickaxe. 
I confess I have not found that readiness to defend 
even strong posts at all hazards, which is necessary 
to derive the greatest benefit from them. The 
honour of making a brave defence does not seem 
to be a sufficient stimulus wi^en success is very 
doubtful, and the falling into the enemy s hands 
probable: but I doubt not this will be. gradually 
a,ttained. — We are now in a strong post, but not an 
impregnable one, nay, acknowledged by every man 
of ju(%ment to be untenable, unless the enemy will 
make the attack upon lines when they can avoid 
it, and their movements indicate that they mean to 
do so. 

<< To .draw the whole army together in order to 
arrange the defence proportionate to the extent of 
lines and works, would leave the country qpen 
for an.approachy and put the fate of tibis army and 
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its stores on the haisard of making a suceessftil 
defence in the city, or the issue of an engagemeiit 
out of it. On the other hand, to abandon a dty 
which has been by some deemed defensible, $Xkd on 
whote works mnch labour has been bestowed, has 
a tendency to dispirit the troops and enfeeble oxtr 
Ci»i8e. It has also been considered as the key to 
the northern country. But as to that, I am fully 
«f opinion that the establishing of strong posts at 
Mount Washington on the upper part of this island, 
and on the Jersey side opposite to it, with the 
assistance of the obstructions already made (and 
which may be improved) in the water, not only the 
navigation of Hudson^s river, but an easier and 
better communication may be more effectually 
secured between the northern and southern states. 
This, I believe, every one acquainted with the 
situation of the country will readily agree to; 
and it will appear evident tQ those who have an 
opportunity of recurring to good maps. 

^< These and many other consequences, which 
wHl be involved in the determination of our next 
measure, have given our minds full employ, and led 
fivery one to form a judgment as the various objects 
presented themselves to his view. 

<< The post at Kingsbridge is naturally strong, 
and is pretty well fortified : the heights about it are 
commaitding, and might soon be made more so. 
These are impor^t objects, and I have attended 
to them accordingly. I have also removed from 
the city all the stores and ammunition except what 
was absolutely necessary for its defence, and made 
every other disposition that did not essentially in- 
tertere with that object, — carefully keeping in view, 
«mtU it should be absolutely determined on fufi 
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^bndeiq^daiiDriu>iK?lar.ihe:city wa» to be cMbnded 

^ArmrtHsjIaitrds pecdtiAr to our owb army Bboroococ 
BeiDg^ onhF- provided for «i suHiawo'.s csanftagUi 
tfaeit dlothes^ sfaoeg, aadblanketSywiU loenibe^umfil 
for like dnnge of mneatlier whiidi we cverfiidaj^ifeek 
^ piKfiapni svB have not tents ior mece 'tiuai^'lmi^-* 
thirds, many of them old saad worn cnrt^: :butf if we 
bad. a plentkul sapplyv the season wiHuotimdiiit of 
oontiniHDg in them long.* — The ctse of^ilrfsickriB 
also .worthy of much consideration. Tkdr muBbfar) 
by the retumsy forms at least one4burth:of lim 
anny. Policy and humanity require they- shoidd 
be made as comfortable as possible. 
. ^ With these and many other circumstaiieeB 
before them, the whole council of general oAcers 
met yesterday in order to adopt some general 
line of conduct to be pursued at this important 
crisis. I intended to have procured their separate 
opinions on each point ; but time would not admit. 
I was therefore obliged to collect their sense moM 
generally than I could have wished«*-*All agreed 
&e town would not be tenable if the enemy resohrdd 
to bombard and cannonade it : but the dificidlip 
attending a removal operated so strongly, that il 
course was taken between abandoning it toti^'aiid 
ooncentring our whole strenglii for its deifelMe I'MOt 
were some a little influenced in ^eir oplnion>'lhl 
whom the determinatiea of Congi«ss Hbb^ knowii; 
agamat an evacuation totally^ as -^ey «refe ItdtA 
Bu^eot Congress wished it 4o be naiimdn^d at 
evccy basard. • ..■;•/ «w»w 

'«It was concluded to «iiiHige- the -srmyi iiiiAit 
three divisions ;--five thousand to remaiii for the 
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defiBOoe of the city ; — nine thousand to Ki^gsbridgft 
and its dependencies, as well to possess aod secure 
those p#st8» as to be ready to attack the^nemy who 
are moving eastward on Long lsland> if they should 
aifct8iiq>t ' to land on this side ;— the remainder to 
ettoupy the intermediate space, and support either ; 
-«^ihat the sick should be immediately removed to 
Orangetown, and barradss prepared at Kingsbridge 
with ail expedition to cover the troops. 
. ** There were some general officers, in whose 
judgment and opinion much confidence is to be 
reposed, that were for a total and immediate re- 
moval from the city, — urging the great danger of 
one part of the army being cut off before the other 
can support it, the extremities being at least six* 
leen nules apart ; — that our army, when collected, 
is inferior to the enemy ; — that they can move with 
their whole force. to any point of attack, and conso" 
qu^itly must succeed by weight of numbers, if they 
have only a part to oppose them ; — that, by re** 
moving from hence, we deprive the enemy of the 
advantage of their ships, which will make at least 
one half of the force to attack the town ; — that we 
should keep the enemy at bay, put nothing to the 
haaard, but at all events keep the army together, 
which may be recruited another year; — that the 
un^tent stores will also be preserved ; and, in this 
caae, the heavy artillery can also be secured. But 
they were overruled by a majority, who thought for 
the .present a part of our force might be kept here, 
and attempt to msintain the city a while longer. 
V. *i I am sensible a retreating army b encircled 
with difficulties ; that the declining an engagement 
SQJb^ts a general to reproach ; and ^at the com- 

VOIi. I. s ^'""'''" ^'^ 
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mon cause may be affected by the discouragemoii 
it may throw over the minds of many. Nor am I 
insensible of the contrary effects, if a brilliant stroke 
could be made with any probability of success, 
especially after our loss upon Long Island. But, 
when the fate of America may be at stake on the 
issue,-^when the wisdom of cooler moments and 
experienced men have decided that we should pro- 
tract the war if possible, — I cannot think it safe or 
wise to adopt a different system when the season 
for action draws so near a close. 

" That the enemy mean to winter in New York 
there can be no doubt : — that, with such an arma- 
ment, they can drive us out, is equally cleari^—The 
Congress having resolved that it should not. be 
destroyed, nothing seems to remain but to deter- 
mine the time of their taking possession* It is our 
interest and wish to prolong it as much as possible, 
provided the delay does not affect our future 
measures. 

<' The militia of Connecticut is reduced from six 
thousand to less than two thousand, and in a few 
days will be merely nominal. The arrival of some 
Maryland troops, &c., from the flying camp^ has in 
a great degree supplied the loss of men : but the 
ammunition they have carried away will be a loss 
sensibly felt. The impulse for going home was so 
irresistible it answered no purpose to oppose it 
Though I would not discharge, I have been obliged 
to acquiesce ; and it affords one more melancholy 
proof how delusive such dependencies are. 

<< Inclosed I have the honour to transmit a 
general return, the first I have been able to pro^^ 
cure, for some time ; also a report of Captain Newell 
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from our works at Hell-gate. Their situation is 
extremely low, and the Sound so very narrow, that 
the enemy have them much within their command. 

" P. S — The inclosed information this minute 
came to hand« — ^I am in hopes we shall hence- 
ibrth get regular intelligence of the enemy's 
movements." 

♦ ♦ » ♦ ■ 

** Since my letter of the eighth nothing material 
has occurred, except that the enemy have possessed 
themselves of Montezore*s Island, and landed a 
considerable number of troops upon it. This island 
lies in the mouth of Haerlem River, which runs out 
of the Sound into the North River, and will give 
tiie enemy an easy opportunity of landing either on 
the low grounds of Morrisania, if their views are to 
seize and possess the passes above Kingsbridge, or 
on the plains of Haerlem, if they design to inter- 
cept and cut off the communication between our 
several posts. I am making every disposition and 
arrti^ment that the divided state of our troops 
will admit of, and which appear most likely and the 
best calculated to oppose Uieir attacks ; for I pre- 
Buae there will be seveniL— How the event will be, 
God only knows ; but you may be assured that no- 
thing in my power, circumstanced as I am, shall be 
wanting to effect a favourable and happy issue. 
" I have the honour to be, &c. 

" George Washington.** 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Washington's Representations to Congress of the existing ^(^If 
of the American Army — Removal to the White Plains--^ 
Defeat of the Americans in this Position — Capture of tTic 
Garrison at Fort Washington, and Destruction of the Stores 
at Fort Lee — Successful Descent of the British on the Jerseys 
—Brilliant Snccess of Washington at Trenton. 

The situation of the American army on ffce 
heights of Haerlem was, in one respect, precisely 
what the commander-in-chief desired. It was one 
which allowed of the frequent occurrence of skir- 
inishes, which might accustom the American sol- 
diery to oppose the superior discipline of the British 
troops. The advantage of this arrangement had 
been shown in the successful affadr of the 16tii, 
which in some measure mitigated the alarm and 
discouragement occasioned by the severe defeat 
mentioned in the general's letter of that date. 
Still the general aspect of affiedrs impressed bim 
with^he deepest concern, and he again conveyM 
his opinions on the crisis to Congress^^ in the 
following letter to the President : — • " " * 

« Haerletb, October 4tli, 1776; 
"Sir, 

" Before I knew of the late resolutions 
of Congress which you did me the honour to 



inclose in your letter of the twenty-fourth, and 
before I was £aivoured with the visit of your comr 
mittee, I took the liberty of giving you my senti- 
ments on several points which seemed to be of 
importance. — I have no doubt but that the com- 
mittee will make such report of the state and 
condition of the army, as will induce ^Congress to 
believe that nothing but the most vigorous exer- 
tions can put matters upon such a footing as to give 
this continent a fair prospect of success. Give me 
leave to say, Sir,— I say it with due deference and 
respect (and my knowledge of the facts, added to 
the importance of the cause, and the stake I hold 
in it, must justify the freedom), --that your affairs 
axe in a more unpromising way than you seem to 
apprehend* 

<< Your army, as I mentioned in my last, is on 
the eve of its political dissolution. True it is, you 
have voted a larger one in lieu of it : but the season 
is late; and there is a material difference between 
voting of battalions and raising of men. In the 
latter there are more difficulties than congress are 
aware of, which makes it my duty (as I have been 
Informed of the prevailing sentiments of this army) 
to inform them, that unless the pay of the officers, 
especially that of the field officers, is raised, the 
chief part of those that are worth retaining will 
leave the service at the expiration of the present 
term, as the soldiers will also, if some greater 
encouragement is not offered them thaii twenty 
dodlars and a hundred acres of land. 

*< Nothing less, in my opinion, than a suit of 
clpthes annually given to each non-commissioned 
officer and soldier, in addition to the pay and 
l)ounty, will avail; and I question whether that 
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will do, nA tbe enemy (from 'the informatfon of on» 
Joiin Mash, vho, 'with six others, was taken by mir 
gnards) are giving ten pounds bounty fot recruits, 
and hare got a battalion cinder Major R^ert 
nearly completed upon Long Island. 

*< Nor will less pay, according to my judgment)^ 
than I have taken the liberty of mentioning in the 
inclosed estimate, retain such officers as we coiM 
wish to have continued. The difference per month 
in each battalion will amount to better than 
a hundred pounds. To this may be added the pay 
of the staff-officers ; for it is presumable they will 
also require an augmentation : but» being few in 
number, the sum will not be greatly increased by 
them, and consequently is a matter of no g^at 
moment : but it is a matter of no small importance 
to make the several offices desirable. When the 
pay and establishment of an officer once become 
objects of interested attention, the sloth, negli- 
gence, and even disobedience of orders, which at 
this time- but too generally prevail, will be purged 
off. But while the service is viewed with indif- 
ference, — while the officer conceives that he is 
rather conferring than receiving an obligationr-t- 
there will be a total relaxation of all order and 
discipline, and everything will move heavily on, to 
the great detriment of the service, and inexpressible 
trouble and vexation of the general. 

'* The critical situation of our affairs at this time 
will justify my saying that no time is to be lost 
in making fruitless experiments. An unavailing 
trial of a month to get an army upon the terms 
proposed may render it impracticable to do it at all, 
and prove fatal to our cause ; as I am not sure 
whether any rubs in the way of our enlistments, or 
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un&vourable turn in our affairs^ may not prove the 
means of the enemy recruiting men faster than we 
de# . To this maybe added the inextricable difficulty 
of forming one corps out of another, and arranging 
matters with any degree of order, in the face of an 
enemy who are watching for advantages, 

** At Cambridge, last year, where the officers 
(and more than a sufficiency of them) were all 
up<m the spot, we found it a work of such extreipe 
difficulty to know their sentiments (each having 
some terms to propose), that I despaired once of 
getting the arrangements completed: and I do 
suppose, that at least a hundred alterations took, 
place before matters were finally adjusted. What 
must it be then under the present regulation, where 
the officer is to negociate this matter with the state 
he comes from, distant perhaps two or three hun>< 
dred miles? — some of whom, without leave or 
licence from me, set out to make personal applica- 
tion, the moment the resolve got to their hands. 
What kind of officers these are, I leave Congress 
to judge* 

'< If an officer of reputation (for none other 
should be applied to) is asked to stay, what answer 
can he give, but in the first place, that he does not 
know whether it is at his option to do so, no pro? 
vision being made in the resolution of Congress, 
even recommendatory of this measure ; conse- 
quently, that it rests with the state he comes from 
(surrounded perhaps with a variety of applications, 
and infiuenced probably by local attachments) to 
determine whether he can be provided for or not ? 
Jn the next place, if he is an officer of merit, and 
knows that the state he comes from is to furnish 
snore battalions than it at present has in the ser- 
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vkfe, h«* *^i^ «can;ely, after tw^ years' .faitiifiil 
sevviceat think of co&tinuuig in the rank faenoiR 
bears^whea new^nreations ar^ to be made^and vma 
ai^inted, to offices (nowise superior in meciii an4 
igaiorant perhqis of seryiee) over his head.^A 
cooskBdittee, sent to the army £r(»n each sHalfiiy. may > 
upon the spot fix things with a degree of ^Mropnj^y 
and certainty^ and is ^ only method- 1 can seer^of 
bringing matters to a deeiEOon with respect to ihe: 
officers of the srmy. !^t>what can be d«ne in tbd 
meanwhile towards the arrangement in the ceiaatry 
I know not. In the one case you ran the hazard 
of losing your officers ; in the other» of enooimterQig 
delay, unless some method could be devised ol 
forwarding both at the same instant. 

<< Upon the present plan, I plainly foresee an 
intervention of time between the old and new army, 
which must be filled up with militia (if to be had), 
with whom no man who has any regard for his own 
reputation can undertake to be answerable for con- 
sequences. I shall also be mistaken in my conjec- 
tures, if we do not lose the most valuable officers 
in. this army under the present mode of appointing 
them : consequently, if we have an army at all, it 
will be composed of materials not only entir^y^ 
raw, but (if uncommon pains are not taken) eoh- 
tirely unfit ; and I see such a distrust and jealousy, 
of military power, that the commander^in-diief has, 
not an opportunity, even by recoramendaUon» tei 
give the least assurances of reward for the mof^ 
essential services. In a word, such a cloud of per- 
plexing circumstances appear before me, without 
one flattering hope, that I am thoroughly convince4y> 
unless the most vigorous and decisive exertions ai^ 
immediately adopted to remedy these evils, that the 
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ceHada and absolute loga^f our iib^rtiM %ill*be:tb6 
iiieifitaibl& cwiBequence; ^s one unluippj^ istrok^vfiH 
tht99^ a pewerfbl weight' into tite sculo l^^siu^ 
enablijiig^'General H<me to f^ruit his am^ 'fts^tet 
at we ^all cfoats, — numbers being difi^sed [ft» j^ik 
Mm], and many actually doing so alresfedyir Sm^ 
of !tii& most prdbabk remedm, and such as expei> 
ritneehas brought to my more intimate knowledge^ 
I'havetakentl^ fiberty to point out: the rest I beg 
letf^e 'to submit to the consideration of CongresSw^ 
. '*'I ask pardon for taking up so much of their 
tim« with tny opinions. But I should betrs^ that 
tf«mt whieh they and my country have reposed in 
me, were I to be silent upon a matter so extremely 
interesting. — Wiik the most perfect esteem, 
<* I have the honour to be, &^., 

« George WAsmN&TON." 

In compliance wil^ the sug^stions of this letter 
the pay of the officers was raised, and other mea-^ 
sures adopted for the improvement of discipline. 

Meanwhile General Howe became convinced 
that no successfhl attack could be made upon the 
American camp from the side of New York. He 
determined, therefore, either to compel Gefneral 
Washingt<yn to abandon his position, or, by en- 
closing him in it, to ensure the destruction of his 
attny. For this purpose he embarked a great part 
of his army in ilat-bottomed boats, and passing 
thl'ough the strait called Hell-gate, landed about 
nine miles from the camp on the heights of Haer- 
letti; whil^ Earl Percy, with some British and 
Hessian troops, continued near Haerlem to cover 
New York. 
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It has been observed * that this latter arrangfe* 
ment woald have beep extremely dangerous had 
General Washington commanded a veteran army 
upon whom he could rely. This however was not 
the case. Moreover the protection of the British 
fleet was found at this» as at all other times, to. be 
invaluable. This was the great respect in which 
the British forces possessed an advantage over 
the Americans ; and so important a circumstance 
should never be omitted from the account in estir 
mating the m^ts of the campaign now under 
review. 

The obstructions in the North River having 
proved insufficient to stop the passage of the British 
vesselji, it was declared by Washington impvac* 
ticable to hold any longer the position which he 
had occupied. The primary object of the enemy 
was to cut off his communication with the eastern 
colonies, and in case this should 'Uot priecipitate an 
engagement, to inclose him completely in bis in- 
trenchments on the north of York Island. Mea* 
sures were now taken for moving the army so as to 
extend its left towards the White Plains beyond the 
ri^fat of the enemy, while a garrison was left for 
the protection of Fort Washington and the lines of 
Haerlem and Kingsbridge, so that the main body 
of the American army formed a line of intrenched 
camps extending from twelve to thirteen miles from 
Valentme's Hill to the White Plains. To this 
spot the British troops moved with slowness and 
circumspection. The compactness which they en- 
deavoured to preserve did not however prevent 

* Annual Regiater. ^ . 
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some skirmishes, in whidi the coiiimander4n*chief 
expressed his satia£au^tion with the conduct of his 
-severs. 

At length, having gradually drawn in his out^ 
posts, General Washington took possession of the 
heights on the east side of the river Bronx in front 
of the British army. Following his usual plan, he 
entpendbed his ^eamp with remarkahle rapidity, and 
no less by this and by those former arrangements 
by whidi he had avoided a disadvantageous engage- 
ment, he obtained from the British general and 
from the contemporary British records the highest 
praise for his talents as a commander. 

'On the 28th of October General Howe deter- 
mined upon an attack, and for this purpose ordered 
a large body of troops to pass the river and ascend 
the heights on which the main body of the Ame- 
ricans was posted. ' This service was performed 
with that perfect order and determined courage for 
•which the British army are so much distinguished. 
They ascended the heights under a heavy fire with 
great gallantry. The American militia were borne 
.away by the steady energy of their attack, bnt the 
regulars long sustained it with great bravery. At 
length they were overpowered by numbers and 
totally routed. In the evening additional detach- 
ments of British troops were ordered to the heights 
which had been gained in the day, and in this posi- 
tion they lay upon their arms during the night. 
In the morning it was perceived that the Americans 
bad drawn back their encampment and greatly 
strengthened their position by additional works. 
Under these circumstances General Howe deter- 
mined to defer the attack until the arrival of fresh 
.reinforcements. These reinforcements arrived on 
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th« dOth^vand the next morning was fixed lor the 
altoek. In t^e nigkt, however, so heavy a storm 
occwred as prevented the execution of thb-pios 
pose, Howe therefore resolved, if posaiUi^i.to 
possess himself of the hdghts behind the Ameiican 
army.. On perceiving tUs, Washington withdreir 
his. foroes, on the 1st of November, to the bsi^klft 
of Newcastle (or North Castle)^ about five aules 
from the White Plains, and so strongly fortified 
this excellent position that the British general, 
despairing of success in any attempt to force ^ 
marched his army away in order to attack- JMt 
Washington; in which, as has been said, a consi- 
derable garrison had been left. The design of this 
army was at once conjectured by the Ameriovi 
g^eral. In communicating the informatioii to 
Congress, he observes : — 

<* I cannot indulge the idea that General Howe^ 
supposing him to be going to New York, means 
to close the campaign and to sit down without 
i^tempting something more. I think it higyy 
probable and almost certain that he will make a 
descent with part of his troops into the Jerseys; 
and as soon as I am satisfied that the present 
manosuvre is real, and not a feint, I shall use 'SH 
the means in my power to forward a part o£oiir 
force to counteract his designs. i 

^< I expect the enemy will lead their foKeagaiMt 
Fort Washington and invest it immediately^ Fr^m 
some advice it is an object that will attraot ^Hr 
earliest attention." -i v/ 

He immediately wrote 'to Mr* LivingBton^^gBl 
^pernor of New Jerseys advisiiig hinii of the ^meMitDes 
which he appnliended^ Tecommending that !tke 
toilitia should be held m constant rei^inesSy and 
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tint ^be stock and ev«rything which could yield 
foppori to the British army should be destroyed, 
or removed firom the coasts where they would be 
arailabie to the enemy. 

• i While the British forces were marching to 
Kinj^ridge, three ships of w^r sailed up the 
Hii^Mn in spite of the American batteries, and 
of>itli0' obstruction which had been sunk hi the 
Ohilimel of die river. This circumstance at once 
cmmneed Washington that the fort was no longer 
ttmable: he ther^Hre wrote to General Green as 
Mlews : — * 

-^ If we cannot prevent vessels from passing up, 
i»d the enemy are possessed of the snrroundiY^ 
oeuntry, what valuable purpose can it answer to 
attempt to hold a post from which the expected 
benefit cannot be derived ? I am therefore inclined 
to tlnnk it will not be prudent to hazard the men 
and stores at Fort Washington, but as you are on 
the spot, i leave it to you to give such orders 
respecting the evacuation of the place as you may 
think most advisable." 

-' General Green, however, placed undue confi- 
dence in the strength of the fort, and fearing the 
dfeet which the evacuation of so important a pest 
moglit have on the country, he determined to 
defend it. Upon General Howe summoning the 
giBrnaon* €olonel Magaw, the commanding officer, 
implt^d that he would defend it to the last extremity. 
lUi Buromons was communicated to Greneral 
Washington, who had now arrived at Fort Lee. 
]k. the dead of night he left Fort Lee in a boat, 
aad nade for the besieged post. On his way he 
wet with Generals Green and Putnam, who assured 
hin <d. the high probability of the miscarriage of 
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the enemy's attempts, and he returned again to 
Fort Lee. 

On the following morning a desperate attack 
was made, and in the course of the day, alter thet 
most desperate fighting, the outworks were sixr- 
mounted, and the garrison again summoned to 
surrender. The ammunition of the Americans 
was well nigh expended, and the numbers beii^ 
Tery unequal, Colonel Magaw surrendered himself 
and two-thousand soldiers in the garrison prisoners 
of war. , It was most unfortunate that this sur- 
render was made so hastily, as during the n^ocia* 
tion a message was received from General Wash- 
ii^on that he would in the evening bring troops 
to his assistance. This offer, however, came too 
late, and the Americans thus suffered a most 
discouraging defeat 

The capture of Fort Washington involved in 
all probability the surrender of Fort Lee. Orders 
were therefore issued for the removal of the stores 
and ammunition ; but during the execution of this 
order, Lord Cornwallis crossed the Hudson with 
a large force. Retreat was now unavoidable. 
The garrison escaped, but the far greater part of 
the artillery, stores, and baggage, including three 
hundred tents, became the prize of the enemy. 

These were indeed disastrous and almo^ insup- 
portable losses. The troops who had been takea 
were the flower of the American army, and the loss 
of the stores was most severely felt in an army 
which was at best but scantily supplied* It is not 
to be denied that this miscarrii^ is partly attri- 
butable to the indiscretion of General Washington 
in leaving that to the judgment of a subaltern 
)»ffioer, which he should have decided on hia own 
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authority. It is, however, to his immortal honour 
that in the midst of his grief at this serious mis-* 
fortune to his country, he never for one moment 
exculpated himself on the strength of the opinion 
that he had given» nor threw the hlame of the 
miscarriage upon the imprudent officer to whom 
the management of this inqportant affair had heen 
entrusted. 

The loss on this occasion was the greatest which 
had ever befallen the American cause, and was the 
prelude to almost unexampled sufferings. Of all 
the seras of Washington's career this was the one 
which most severely tested his courage and patri- 
otism. If, as has been said, the gods look down 
with intense interest on the struggles of the great 
and good against the overwhelming tide of adverse 
fortune, Washington must now have been the 
special object of their regard. The prospect 
around him, and before him, so far as human saga- 
city can penetrate the future, was gloomy and 
mel€Uicholy in the extreme ; just when he needed 
numbers at his command, and enthusiasm in the 
minds of all, he saw his army on the eve of disso- 
lution, the time of their enlistment nearly expired, 
and they themselves, unused to defeat and weary 
of the service, anxious for nothing but to return 
to their own homes. Under these depressing 
circumstances he wrote to General Lee, desiring 
him to join him with his forces, but unhappily the 
$ame wretched system which reflects such eternal 
disgrace on the American people, frustrated this 
design. His troops also were daily vanishix^ on 
the expiration of the term of enlistment. Such 
was also the case with the forces under the com^ 
janand of General Mercer which were stationed 
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ajbtput Bergen, and the miUtia but scantily supplied 
tbe places of the deserters* In addition to these 
adverse circumstances, the inhabitants of the Jer* 
seys/were in a great measure indifferent to the 
oause of their country, and many of the most 
wealthy testified a desire to return to their old 
2Jlqiriance. So high had this . spirit run in the 
county of Monmouth, that General Washington 
was obliged to despatch some militia to suppress an 
insurrection of the royalists there. The dangier of 
the majority of the state deserting the cause of 
independence when the enemy should come amoi^ 
them, and thus occasioning a disruption in thi 
political union of America, gave him the most 
serious alarm. 

Being unable to resist the crossing of the Passaic, 
behind which his forces lay, Washington retired 
before the advancing enemy to Newark, and thence, 
on the very day on which Lord Comwallis entered 
the plain, fled before him to Brunswick. While 
here, the term of enlistment of the troops who 
were drawn from Maryland and Jersey expired, 
and he had the extreme mortification of witnessing 
the gradual diminution of his feeble army in the 
very sight of a pursuing enemy. So many indeed 
of the militia who were engaged to serve till the 
first of January following, deserted the army that 
guards were placed on roads to the Delaware, and 
the ferries over it, in order to apprehend and. send 
back to the camp such soldiers as might be found 
without a written permission of absence. 

Again General Washington urged the governor 
of New Jersey, to call out the strength of the state 
to his support. But it was not in the power of 
the governor to afford the required assistance. 
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Ehrih that part of the country -which was' 1^1 
)Sfibeted 'to the cause of independence was oWr- 
awcd hy i^e presence of the enemy. 
"'At Brunswick * -the troops were continued in 
-ttofion for the purpose of concealing their weak- 
niesB, and retarding the advance of the enemy, by 
ereaiting an opiifion that the Americans meditated 
to' ^attack in turn. From this place the general 
;^Mi' itibved some men towards them, as if in- 
/teh^Sng offensive operations, and he continued in 
th^tewn till they were actually in view ; but as the 
lidvaitced guards showed themselves on the oppo- 
site side of the bridge, he marched out of Bruns- 
mkki and leaving Lord Stirling in Princetown 
with two brigades from Virginia and Delaware, 
consisting of twelve hundred men, to watch the 
etiemy, he proceeded himself with the residue of 
the army to Trenton. He had already directed 
the boats on the Delaware, from Philade^hia 
upwards for seventy miles, to be collected apd 
guarded, so that a hope might be reasonably 
entertained that the progress of the enemy would 
be stopped at this river, and that in the mean 
t»me reinforcements might arrive which would 
enable him to dispute its passage* 

Having with great labour transported the few 
'remaining military stor^ and baggage over the 
-Delaware, he determined to remain as long as 
possible with the small force which still adhered tb 
iiim on the north side of that river. 

The army which, under the command of General 
WMiington, was thus pursued through the Jer- 
seys, Wa? aided by no other cavalry than a small 
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corps of badly tnoonted Connecticut militia, com^ 
raanded by Major Shelden, and was almost equally 
deslitute of artillery. Its numbers at no tin^e 
during the retreat exceeded four thoasand, and 
was now reduced to less than three thousand men» 
of whom not quite one thousand were militia 
belonging to the State of New Jersey, and even 
of his regulars there were many whose terms of 
service were about to expire. 

Nor did his weakness in point of numbers con- 
stitute the only embarrassment of his situation. 
His regulars were badly armed, worse clad, and 
almost without tents, blankets, or utensils for 
dressing their provisions. They were composed 
chiefly of the garrison drawn from Fort Lee, and 
had been obliged to evacuate that place with too 
much precipitation to bring with them even those 
few articles for their comfort and accommodation 
with which they had been furnished. He found 
himself at the head of this small band, dispirited 
by their losses and fatigues, retreating almost 
naked and bare-footed in the cold of November 
and December before a numerous, well-appointed, 
and victorious army, through a desponding country, 
much more disposed to secure safety by submission 
than to seek it by manly resistance. Some idea 
may be formed of the state of the troops from the 
tradition that is still current in America, and 
doubtless authentic, that their march could actually 
be traced by the blood which their lacerated feet 
left upon the soil. 

In this crisis of American affairs, a proclamation 
was issued by Lord and General Howe as commis- 
sioners appointed on the part of the crown for 
restoring peace to America, commanding all per- 
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SOBS assembled in arms against Ms Majesty's 
government to disband and return to their homes: 
and all civil officers to desist from their treasonable 
practices and relinquish their • usurped authority. 
A full pardon was also offered to every person who 
would within sixty days appear before certain civil 
or military officers of the crown, and claim the 
benefit of that proclamation, and at the same time 
testify his obedience to the laws by subscribing a 
declaration of his submission to the royal authority. 
Copies of this proclamation were immediately dis- 
persed through the country, after which numbers 
flocked in daily for the purpose of making their 
peace, and obtaining protection. 

If any crisis can be imagined at which it is 
excusable for firmness and patriotism to sink under 
insupportable adversity, this, in the history of 
General Washington, would be that crisis. A scene 
of more unmitigated and hopeless suffering it is 
impossible to conceive. But in the midst of universal 
depression and darkness Washington stood concen- 
trating upon himself the intense gaze of the civilised 
world,— fin dignified distress, erect, unconquered 
and unconquerable. Like a second Cato, he stood 
alone, guarding the precious germ of the freedom 
of generations, and solemnly devoted to an eternal 
war with its invaders. With the philosophic hero 
of antiquity, he was resolved to deserve the success 
which ^< 'tis not in mortals to command," and with 
him he may share the godUke tribute of the poet, 

^ Victrix causa diis placuit, Bed victa Catoni !'* 

He continually exhibited himself to the army 
with a serene and unembarrassed countenance, and 
alike by his exhortations and his example animated 
X 2 
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tiiem to hope for more auspicious events, and not 
to relax their energies when their country most 
required them. It is impossible to doubt that to the 
undisturbed steadiness of Washington's mind under 
these misfortunes, and to the influence exerted on 
the minds of others, and particularly of the Con- 
gress, by the majesty of his demeanour, America 
mainly owes her independence. 

Having removed lus baggage and stores to the 
south side of the Delaware, and sent a detachment 
of twelve hundred men to Princeton, in order to 
reanimate the people of Jersey by an appearance of 
aggression, he waited patiently for reinforcements. 
This moment of inaction he embraced to lay before 
Congress his reiterated remonstrances agunst the 
fatal system of short enlistments. He hoped that 
experience, by its severe chastisement, would pro- 
duce the conviction upon that body which his 
arguments and persuasion had not fully effected. 

He urged Congress to establish corps of cavalry, 
artillerists, and engineers ; and pressed upon them 
the necessity of establishing additional regiments 
of infantry. He knew that objections to these 
measures would arise on account of the expense, 
and from the consideration that the old battalions 
were not yet filled: these he obviated by observing 
thus : — 

>* More men would in this way on the whole 
be raised, and our funds are not the only object 
now to be taken into consideration. We find," he 
added, "that the enemy are daily gathering strength 
from the disaffected. This strength, like a snow- 
ka\\ by rolling, will increase, unless some means 
can be devised to check effectually the progress of 
the enemy's arms. Militia may possibly do it for 
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a little while ; but in a little also the militia of these 
states, which have frequently been called upon, will 
not turn out at call ; or, if they do, it will be with 
so much reluctance and sloth as to amount to the 
same thing : instance New Jersey 1 — witness Pen- 
sylvania I Could anything but the river Delaware 
have saved Philadelphia? Could anything (the 
exigency of the case may justify it) be more de- 
structive to the recruiting service than giving ten 
dollars bounty for six weeks' service of the militia, 
who come in you cannot tell how, go you cannot 
tell when, and act you cannot tell where? — con- 
sume your provisions, exhaust your stores, and 
leave you at last at a critical moment. These are 
the men I am to depend upon ten days hence. 
This is the basis on which your cause will, and 
must for ever depend, till you get a large, standing 
army sufficient of itself to oppose the enemy." 

With deference he suggested to Congress the 
expediency of enlarging his own powers, that he 
might execute important measures without con- 
sulting them, and possibly, by delay, missing the 
favourable moment of action : — 

^^ It may be said,*' he observes, << that this is an 
application for powers too dangerous to be en- 
trusted. I can only add, that desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies ; and with truth declare 
that I have no lust after power, but wish with as 
much fervency as uiy man upon the wide extended 
continent, for an opportunity of turning the sword 
into a ploughsUkre. But my feelings as an officer 
and a man have been such as to force me to say, 
that no person ever had a greater choice of difficul- 
ties to contend with than I have." 

Having recommended sundry other measure?. 
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and mentioned several arrangements whicli he had 
adopted beyond the spirit of his commission, he 
concluded with the following observations : — 

<< It may be thought that I am going a good deal 
out of the line of my duty to adopt these measures 
or to advise thus freely. A character to lose, an 
estate to forfeit, the inestimable blessings of liberty 
at stake, and a life devoted, must be my apology." 

In Philadelphia almost all who were capable of 
bearing arms had associated themselves for the 
defence of their country, and fifteen hundred of 
these now marched to reinforce the commander- 
in-chief; with this, and other accessions, amounting 
in all to about two thousand men. General Wash-f 
ington crossed the Delaware, secured all the boats, 
broke down all the bridges, and guarded all the 
ferries ; at the same time employing galleys to keep 
a continual look out on the enemy's movements* 
Lines of defence were drawn to a considerable 
extent, and every precaution taken to prevent what 
Washington conjectured to be the design of the 
enemy, viz., the crossing of the Delaware and the 
taking of the city of Philadelphia. 

General Lee had answered but slowly to the 
urgent requests of the conmiander-in-chief to join 
his forces to the main army. While slowly and 
reluctantly approaching through Morris County, he 
imprudently slept at a house three miles from his 
troops, and under a scanty guard. Information of 
this circumstance was communicated to Colonel 
Harcourt, who was at no great distance observing 
his movements ; and, with a body of cavalry, he 
formed and executed the design of seizing him and 
carrying him off a prisoner to the British army. 
The loss of General Lee was severely felt through- 
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out America^ and by none more than by General 
Washington. Sullivan, -upon whom the command 
of his army devolved upoa his removal, hastened to ' 
join the commander-in-chief, whose forces were aug- 
mented by this accession to nearly seven thousand 
men. He also received a still further reinforce- 
ment from the northern army under General Gates. 
Finding his nimibers sufficiently increased to allow 
of active operations, he conceived a scheme by which 
he might relieve the desponding spirits of his coun- 
trymen by a single masterly stroke. He no sooner 
perceived the scattered position of the British posts 
on the Delaware than he resolved upon attacking 
them all simultaneously. 

, For thiB purpose the night of the 25th of De** 
cember was chosen. About two thousand four 
hundred men, under the immediate command of 
General Washington, were ordered to cross the 
Delaware about nine miles above Trenton, to 
attack that post. General Irvine was directed to 
cross with his division at Trenton ferry, and secure 
the bridge below the town, so as to obstruct the 
retreat of the enemy in that direction. General 
Cadwallader received orders to cross at Bristol 
ferry^ and assault the post at Burlington. The 
weather was intensely cold, and so much ice was in 
the rivers that Generals Irvine and Cadwallader 
found it impossible to cross with the artillery, and 
the execution of the plan was reserved for General 
Washington. The delay incurred in crossing 
obliged the general to give up the hope of sur- 
prising the post at Trenton by night. He therefore 
marched his little army to Trenton by two roads, 
called the River and the Pennington Roads, and 
by each of which the distance v^^^bo^ J^ine miles. 
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He himself took the latter route, and arrived at the 
British outposts at Trenton at eight o'clock in the 
morning. He assumed that the two divisions 
would perform the march in about the same time, 
and therefore at once drove in the picquet guard, 
and three minutes afterwards had the satisfaction 
of hearing the fire of his other division, who were 
performing the same service on the River Road. 

Colonel Rawle, a very gallant British officer, 
immediately drew out his forces in as much order 
as possible to repel the assailants, but fell mortally 
wounded in the commencement of the action. His 
troops immediately filed off to the Princeton 
road, which, when Washington perceived, he threw 
a detachment in their front which intercepted them. 
Finding themselves surrounded, and their artillery 
seized, they laid down theit arms and surrendered, 
to the number of one thousand. Had not the 
extreme severity of the weather forbidden the other 
divisions to cross the Delaware, the result of this 
enterprising stroke would doubtless have been to- 
sweep away the British from all their posts on the 
Delaware, and thus establish a firm footing in the 
Jerseys. As it was, the general wisely forbore all 
further aggression, and re-«rossed the Delaware 
with his prisoners, six pieces of artillery, a thousand 
stand of arms, and some valuable military stores^ 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Further Suoceflses of General Washington'^SufFerings of his 
Army-^Proclamation of Howe — Acts of the British Parlia- 
mentx-^Of Mr. Fox and Lord Ohatham — Complaints of 
Washington to CongreBft~.Destraction of the American 
Stores at Peek's Kill and Danbury. 

The astonishment of the British general at this 
display of valour and enterprise in an army which, 
in the midst of indigence and suffering, had been 
for weeks retiring, or rather flying before his supe- 
rior force, may be readily imagined. It taught him 
a useful lesson. He found that nothing short of 
absolute extermination would make them cease to 
be dangerous to him and hostile to the government 
which he represented. Tliough in the depth of 
a severe winter, he found it necessary to recom- 
mence active operations, and Lord Comwallis, 
who had retired to New York on his return to 
England, was obliged to hasten back to the Jerseys 
to recover the ground which, in one inactive mo- 
ment, the indomitable energy of Washington had 
wrested from their possession. 

After two days of repose from the labours and 
sufferings of the expedition against the troops at 
Trenton, Washington received some reinforcements 
of Pennsylvania militia, and again found himself in 
a condition to attempt some further enterprise. 
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His resolution now was to recover as much as 
possible of the territory which the British had over- 
run. For this purpose, having despatched Generals 
Heath and Maxwell to more remote positions, he 
*himself again crossed the Delaware with his conti- 
nental regiments, and took post at Trenton. 

Generals Miflin and Cadwallader were ordered 
to march up and join the commander-in-chief on 
the Ist of January, 1777, and his force was thus 
increased to five thousand men. On the following 
day Lord Comwallis appeared with a superior 
force, and Washington drew up his troops behind 
Assumpinck Creek, a narrow stream which runs 
through the town of Trenton. This his lordship 
attempted to cross at several places, but the vigi- 
lance of the guard frustrated his attempt, and for 
that day his operations were suspended. In the 
evening General Washington suggested to a council 
of war the extremely critical position of his army, 
and the ruin which would ensue to the interests of 
America should the enemy gain the* advantage. 
He urged that they should silently quit their pre- 
sent position and gain the rear of the enemy at 
Princeton. This advice met with general con- 
currence, and notwithstanding the proximity of the 
two armies, the watch fires were renewed, and at 
one o'clock in the morning the whole force of 
Washington removed unperceived and reached the 
town of Princeton. Here three British regiments 
had encamped * the preceding night, two of which 
Gommehced their march early in the morning to 
join the rear of their army at Maidenhead. About 
sunrise they fell in with the van of the AmericanSy 

• Judge Marshall's UfQ of Washii^tidiQgl^ 
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conducted by General Mercer, and a very sharp 
action ensued ; which, however, was not of very 
long duration^ The militia, of whidi the advanced 
army was principally composed^ and the few regu- 
lars attached to them, were not strong enough 
to maintain their grounds General Mercer was 
mortally wounded while gallantly exerting him- 
self to rally his broken troops, and the van was 
entirely routed. But the fortune of the day was 
soon changed. The main body of the army, led 
by General Washington in person, followed close in 
the rear, and attacked the enemy with great spirit. 
Persuaded that defeat would irretrievably ruin the 
affairs of America, he advanced in the very front of 
danger, and exposed himself to the hottest fire of 
the enemy. He was also well supported by those 
troops who had a few days before saved their 
country at Trenton ; so that the British in turn 
were compelled to give way. Their line was 
broken and the two regiments separated from each 
other. Colonel Mawhood, who commanded that in 
front, forced his way through a part of the Ame- 
rican troops and reached Maidenhead. The fifty- 
fifth regiment, which was in the rear, retreated by 
the way of Hillsborough to Brunswick. The 
vicinity of the British forces at Maidenhead secured 
Colonel Mawhood from being pursued, and Gene- 
ral Washington pressed forward to Princeton. 
The regiment remaining in that place saved itself 
without having sustained much loss, by a precipitate 
retreat to Brunswick. 

In this action upwards of one hundred of the 
«nemy were killed on the spot, and nearly three 
hundred were taken prisoners. The loss of the 
Americans in killed was somewhat less, but in this 
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number was included General Mercer, a valuable 
officer from Virginia, who had served widi the 
commander-in-chief in the war against the French 
and Indians, which terminated in 1763, and was 
greatly esteemed by him. Colonels Haslett and 
Potter, two brave and excellent officers from 
Delaware and Pennsylvania, Captain Neal of the 
artillery, Captain Fleming, who on that day com- 
manded the seventh Vir^nia regiment, and five 
other valuable officers were also amongst the slain* 

On the appearance of day-light Lord Comwallis 
discovered that the American army had moved off 
in the night, and immediately conceived the whole 
plan which had been formed by Washington. He 
was under extreme apprehensions for Brunswick, 
where magazines of great value had been collected, 
and where it has been understood the military 
chest, containing about seventy thousand pounds, 
was deposited. Breaking up his camp he com- 
menced a rapid march to that place, in order to 
afford it protection, and was close on the rear of 
the American army before they could leave Prince- 
ton. 

General Washington now again found himself in 
a very perilous situation. His small army was 
exhausted with extreme fatigue. His troops had 
been without sleep all of them one night, and some 
of them two. They were without blankets, many of 
them barefooted, and otherwise very thinly clad. He 
was closely pursued by an enemy very much supe- 
• rior in point of numbers, well clothed, not harassed 
by want of sleep, and who must necessarily come 
up with him before he could accomplish his designs 
on Brunswick, if any opposition should there be 
offered to him. Under these circumstanees 4io 
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Very wisely determined to abandon the remaining 
part of bis original plan, and having broken down 
the bridges over Hillstone Creek, between Prince- 
ton and Brunswick, he took the road leading up 
the country to Pluckemin, where his army were 
permitted to refresh themselves and take that rest 
which they so greatly required. Lord Comwallis 
continued his march to Brunswick, which he 
reached that night. General Mathews commanded 
at that place, and while he paraded his troops for 
defence against the American general whom he 
expected, be used the utmost industry in guard- 
ing against the worst by removing the military 
stores to a place of greater safety. 

The sufferings of the American army had been 
so great from the severity of the season and the 
very active service in which they had been engaged, 
their complaints, especially on the part of the 
militia, were so loud, their numbers were reducing 
so fast by returning home and by sickness, that 
General Washington found it impracticable to 
prosecute farther offensive operations, and deemed 
it absolutely necessary to retire to Morristown, in 
order to put his men under cover and to give them 
some repose. 

The successful and brilliant enterprises which 
dosed this campaign at once raised the spirits and 
stimulated the courage of the Americans, and 
impressed the mind of the British general with 
the necessity of the utmost circumspection and 
with a high respect for the military talents of 
General Washington. It was hoped that their 
' efiect would be to draw to the field so large a force 
as would enable the general to drive the enemy 
out of New Jersey, and to confine them in New 
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York. This expectation was howeyer disappointed. 
In spite of the exertions of the most influential 
officers who were despatched into their different 
states for the purpose of recruiting) the work pro<- 
ceeded bat slowly. One important improvement 
however had followed from Washington's remon- 
strances. - Such as were enlisted were engaged 
for three years, and a bounty of one hundred acres 
of land was offered to such as would engage them- 
selves till the dose of the war. In the earlier 
part of the year 1777 the American force in camp 
at Morristown only amounted to fifteen hundred 
men ; yet with these inconsiderable numbers, and 
with the occasional assistance of the New Jersey 
militia, he so disposed his posts as to conceal his 
weakness from the enemy, and to keep them in 
check at Brunswick for several weeks. At this 
period the difficulties under which he had so long 
laboured for want of stores were alleviated by the 
arrival of upwards of twenty thousand muskets, 
and a thousand barrels of powder, which had been 
procured in France and Holland by the agency of 
the celebrated dramatist Carron de Beaumarchais. 

In consequence of the ravages of the small pox 
in the army. General Washington took the oppori- 
tunity of having his soldiers inoculated during this 
interval of inactivity, and all recruits who joined 
the army underwent the same operation. The 
military movements during this early period ai the 
year were confined to expeditions for the purpose 
of removing all wagons, horses, and cattle from the 
neighbourhood of the enemyls lines. 

The repeated remonstrances of the commander- 
in-chief at length began to operate upon Congress: 
and in conformity with them, the corps of artillerista 
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wd& increased to three r^xdents; a resolution 
passed the Congress for raising three thousand 
cavalry, and for the establishment of a corps of 
engineers. Still the conflicting powers of Congress, 
and of the separate states rendered the arrange-^ 
jnent of the army exceedingly difficult, and gave 
rise to much insubordination. Another cause of 
vexation to General Washington was found in the 
severe treatment of the American prisoners in the 
possession of the British. He remonstrated upon 
die subject with Grendral Howe, but only received 
an insolent reply, that they would receive no more 
than their due if they were all summarily hanged 
as rebels. Upon this, Washington assured him in 
a dignified answer that his conduct to the British 
prisoners would be regulated by that which was 
shown towards his countrymen, — a threat which 
the humanity of his heart forbade him to execute. 
A similar spirit to that manifested by the' British 
general, was also conspicuous in the conduct of 
the home government. On the 7th of February 
1777, a bill was presented to the house of commons 
<^to empower his Majesty to secure and detain 
persons charged with, or suspected of the crime of 
high treason, committed in North America, or on 
the high seas, or of the crime of piracy." This 
bill was met by all the friends of liberty with the 
most indignant opposition. By Mr. Fox, in par<- 
ticular, it was attacked with great power. » In this 
proposition on the part of ministers, he saw dis- 
tinctly the working of sentiments opposed not to 
American liberty in particular, but to universal 
liberty, and he exposed its flagrant character and 
horrible tendency with a degree of^ vehemence 
inspired less by sympathy with the Americans, 
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tikaxi bf regftfd for the deai«st interests of human 
moiety at large. 

*' This plan," said he, ^^has long been vlsiUe, and 
however covertly hid, or artfully held back, is 
tiaifunnly adopted, and steadily pursued. It is 
nothing less than robbing America of her frandriaes 
as a previous step to introdndng the same s^jrstem 
of government into this country, and, in fine, of 
spreading arbitrary dominion over all l^e tekvi^ 
tories of the British crown." 

After expressing with that overwhelnung poirer 
of language for which he was so distinguish^, hh 
astmiishment at the insolence and audacity of 
ministers in proposing such a measure as the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, he con- 
cluded in nearly the fDliowing words :-^ 

'* Weakness, cruelty, suspicion, and credulity 
are almost always inseparable. Ministers are 
credulous in the extreme, because they are fearful, 
and they are fearful from a consciousness of their 
crimes. Suspicions however ill founded upon tales 
however improbable, are received by them as facta 
not to be controverted. I am no longer surprised 
at anything. The tone of the minister has become 
firm, loud, and decisive. He has already assured 
us in this house that he has nearly subdued Ame- 
rica, and by what we are able to collect from this 
Hll, we may presume he means to extend his con- 
quests nearer home." 

Again on the dOth of May, an attempt was 
made without success, by the Earl of Chatham, to 
dose the disastrous war now waging with America. 
On that day he moved aoconhng to notice ^— 

** That an humble address be presented to his 
Maiesty, most dutifully representing to his royal ' 
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wisdom, that this house is deeply penetrated with 
the view of impending ruin to this kingdom, from 
the continuation of an unnatural war i^nst the 
British colonies in America ; and most humbly to 
advise his Majesty to take the most speedy and 
•ffoettual measures. for putting a stop to such fatal 
hostilities upon the only just and solid foundation, 
namely, ihe removal of accumulated grievances; 
and to assure his Majesty, that this house will 
enter upon this great and necessary work with 
eheerfulness and despatch, in order to open to his 
Majesty the only means of regaining the affection 
of the British colonies, and of securing to Great 
Britain the commercial advantages of those inva- 
luable possessions: fully persuaded, that to heal 
and redress will be more congenial to the goodness 
and magnanimity of his Majesty, and more pre*- 
valent over the hearts of generous and free-bom 
subjects, than the rigours of chastisement, and 
horrors of civil war, which hitherto have served 
only to sharpen resentments, and consolidate union, 
and, if continued, must end finally in dissolving all 
ties between Great Britain and the colonies.*' 

In advocating this motion, he offered a most 
eloquent exposition of the past history, and pro^ 
bable effects of the war :-— 

^' In explaining," said hai <' the grounds of the 
motion I am about to make, it is indispensably 
necessary that I should tell your lordships what 
has caused the evils with which we are at present 
threatened. My lords, you voted away the pro*- 
petty of the Americans without their consent: 
when. they complained, you, would not hear their 
complaints ; you called them factious, seditious, and 
"rehc^otts. You quarrelled with your subjects oo 

vot. I, u 
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ike ether »de of the Atlantic about a paltry tax upon 
tea ; yoa have spent many millions in support of 
^s tax^ The war, my lords, is got to a height no 
man ooold fooresee ; to a height which now threatens 
ruin and destruction to this country. America is 
h)st. I fear, England is undone. What have yoa 
done, my lords? You have rendered Britain a 
dependent state; dependent on the precarious 
friendship^ or more precarious neutrality of France* 
What did you do ? You condemned a whole pro- 
vince without hearing, without even demanding 
satisfaction for the injury you sustained. You 
proscribed them; you shut up their ports and 
harbours; you robbed them of thdr chartered 
rights ; you deprived them of their most valuable 
privileges; of the inalienable birth*'right of an 
Englishman, the trial by jury; the trial of the 
vicinage; of judges acquainted with the parties, 
the offence, the provocation, and the measure of 
punishment. What was the consequence ? Three 
millions of people refused to be bound by your 
arbitrary edicts — I beg your lordships' pardon, 
ministers were mistaken ; it was Englishmen that 
were to be bound and enslaved. My lords, they 
refused it. The skill and bravery of your geiierak> 
the prowess of your troops, the strength and pride 
t>f this once powerful country, your navy, was 
fbund insufficient. What were you obliged to 
do ? You could not procure men at home ; Eng- 
lishmen do not like to enslave EnglisfamcD, nor 
trample on the rights of their fellow-^subjeets. 
What did your lordships do ? You hired twenlyt*> 
iiiousand German boors; your ministinv, I say, 
hired them, to cut the throats of your uUoffendii)^ 
colonists.. ' " ^ " d '^ 
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*< Those colonists are now called rebels ; they are 
stigmatised with every base and abusive epithet in 
the English language. Yet, my lords, I remember, 
when this country was waging war with the united 
powers of France and Spain ; when there was a rebel* 
lion, a Scotch rebellion, within this land ; I remember, 
when our fleets were useless, our armies unsuccess- 
ful, that these men, now described as the blackest 
and basest of all rebels, nay more, that very colony 
which has been represented as the hot-bed of sedi- 
tion and treason, — that colony, against which the 
keenest lightnings of government are denounced, 
and have been directed ; I remember, I say, my 
lords, this very colony sending forth four regi- 
ments of undisciplined militia, which gave the first 
check to France in her proud career, and erected 
the standard of conquest on the walls of Louisburg. 
But we need not point out particular &cts, in 
proof of the bravery, the zeal, the duty, and affec- 
tion of this people ; the annals of the last we^ will 
tell such of your lordships, as are not old enough 
to remember, how they fought, and how they bled ; 
they will tell you how generously they contributed, 
bow like loving brethren they shared the common 
burden and the danger. These, my lords, are the 
unhappy men you have cruelly devoted to destruc- 
tion ; whose towns you would raze, whose commerce 
you would annihilate, whose liberties you would 
destroy by the sword, whose properties you would 
confiscate, aild whose persons you would enslave ; 
these are the people whom your' ministers would 
extirpate. What has been the system pursued by 
administration, and what have been the measures 
taken for carrying it into execution ? Your system 
has been a government erected on the ruins of the 
u 2 
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c.(^stitution, and founded in conquest, and you 
li^ave swept all Germany of its refuse as its mean^*. 
There. is not a petty, insignificant prince, whom 
you haye not solicited for aid. You are becomo 
the suitors at every German court, and you have 
ypur ministers enrolled in the German chanceryi 
as. the contracting parties in behalf of this once 
great and glorious country. The laurels of Britain 
are faded, her arms are disgraced, her negoeiations 
are spurned at, and her councils fallen into con- 
tempt. My lords, you have vainly tried to conquer 
America, by the aid of German mercenaries, by 
the arms of twenty thousand undisciplined German 
boors, gleaned and collected from every obscure 
comer of the country; you have subsidised their 
masters ; you have lavished the public treasures ou 
them; and what have you effected? Nothings 
but. forcing the colonies to declare themselves 
independent states. You have roused them, my 
lords, to act with vigour and resolution ; you have 
united and combined them; you have by this 
unnatural act cemented them, and given them 
but one soul. Their breasts are filled with in- 
dignation ; they are fired with just resentments ; 
they burn with ardour to avenge their, injuries, and 
retaliate with interest on their cruel and merciless 
oppressors ; yes, my lords, I say, three millions of 
freemen will never submit to twenty thousand 
mercenaries. No, my lords, the idea is prepp^-i 
terous; the attempt is absurd; as well might I 
expect to conquer them with this crutch, as tQ 
suppose that America will ever submit to so con? 
temptible a force. I would recommend peace to 
your lordships, at all events ; the longer the ui^* 
happy contest is continued, the more difficult it 
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will be to conciliate, and the less able we stiall biB 
to prosecute with vigour or effect, or accommodate' 
with honour or advantage. Ministers, as thfejr 
have blundered from the beginning, are led into' i 
fatal error respecting our natbral enemies, th^* 
French. They imagine that nothing is to be 
dreaded from that quarter, because France has not 
interfered directly in favour of America. But, my 
lords, do ministers, when they build such mighty 
things on this circumstance^ recollect, that they 
argue as if France were mad ? Would they have 
France run the risk, hazard, and expense of a war, 
when- Britain is doing all for France she can pos- 
sibly wish or desire ? It was a gross misconception 
to suppose, that France ever thought a single 
minute about giving a direct aid to the colonies J 
she never meant, my lords, to interrupt this country 
in its wild career, or stand between it and its colo- 
nies. No, my lords, she has taken care from her 
conduct, to feed and nourish the mad notions of 
conquest and dominion which have unfortunately 
prevailed within these walls. She has been equally 
sedulous to give just that degree of countenance 
and protection which have hitherto served to keep 
the civil war aUve, so as to baffle your designs, and 
to waste your strength. This cruel and unnatural 
war, my lords, I dread, will be a fatal war ; you 
have proscribed your own children ; you have 
turned a deaf ear to their dutiful petitions, their 
fervent entreaties ; and have interpreted their 
honest constitutional remonstrances into treason 
Und rebellion. You have, my lords, lost America ; 
you have poured the riches of America into the lap 
of the House of Bourbon. Will France forget her 
own interest so much as to think of war ? To 
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effbct what, inj lords? What this country is 
effecting at the rate of twenty milfions per annum. 
France, my lords, knows her own interest better. 
France is filling her arsenals with nayal stores ; she 
is disposing of her manufactures ; she is accumtt* 
lating in her store-houses the produce of America ; 
she is thereby preparing for war ; she is cultivating 
and extending her commerce, and wisely opening 
new sources of internal wealth, and external 
strength, while we continue daily to waste our own 
strength ; while our commerce languishes, and 
while our specie leaves the kingdom to purchase 
those commodities, which, besides the common 
advantages derived from them in a commercial 
view, were all received in exchange for our own 
manu&ctures. We have^ my lords, tried hitherto 
ta no purpose. Is there the most distant rational 
prospect that affairs will wear a better face at the 
end of this year than they did the last? We 
have exerted our utmost strength to little or no 
purpose. We have talked of conquering Ame- 
rica ; have we done it ? No, my lords, we have 
nothing to boast of but a few trifling advantages, 
which, when we consider the price paid for them, 
and the circumstances which attended the obtaining 
them, wear, in fact, every solid appearance of 
defeat. We continue to send troops, and have 
voted millions; and what, my lords, kre we told? 
That our army, after such enormous supplies, will 
be just equal to what it was last year, when it 
efiected nothing or next to nothing." 

His lordship endeavoured to show the absurdity 
of relying longer on the force of arms, and very 
pathetically pressed the necessity of a speedy con- 
ciliation. He represented Great Britain as on the 
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brink of a pnecipice, on the very y«rge of ;^s]lri;^e^ 
j^oa; and desired their lordships to snaidb, the 
prosent moment, as probably the Ust in vfhkk 
they would have the opportunity of procuring, the 
j;u^ional salvation. A few weeks, nay> a six^le 
day's delay, might possibly be too late. 

"War," says his lordship, " has been tried; let 
us, my lords, see what conciliation will do ; let us 
lecoUect our critical situation; let us consider, 
<should we persevere in the same wild, ruinous, and 
oppressive system, the inevitable alternatives with 
which we are surrounded on either band. Should 
we lose America, America will be added in fact to 
the French empire. Should we prove successful 
in the struggle, debilitated, exhausted, and. in^^o- 
verished as we must be, we shall in that event 
have conquered America for France. If, not 
waiting for either of those events, France should 
change her present system, which I can hardly 
think she will, except by some very unexpected 
change in her councils, then America, as a matter 
of course, will be lost for ever to this country. 
Should this latter be the case, and should she 
make a public avowal of her sentiments, by sup^ 
porting the cause of America ; though we had but 
five ships of war in the world, I should instantly be 
for declaring war against her, as the only repai:a- 
tion that could possibly satisfy the wounded honour 
of a great nation." . 

While thus the most strenuous efforts of genius 
imd patriotism failed to cure the infatuation ,of ^ the 
British ministry, the war was proceeding with 
increasing vigour in America; small parties of 
militia scoured the country in all directions, seized 
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upon any of the British who had i^parated them*- 
selves from their corps, aiMi, in some skirmiahesy 
behaved with great conri^e and skill. These 
little successes induced Grenend Howe to change 
his plan of operation* He determined to strengthen 
himself by contracting his posts. The di&rent 
positions which he had preTiously taken for the 
purpose of covering and retaining possession of 
the country were all, except two, diiandoned ; and 
the whole British force in the Jerseys was con^ 
centrated at Brunswick and at Amboy, at the mouth 
of the Raritan. These posts were judiciously 
selected to enable him both to pass by land to 
Philadelphia, and to keep up his communicatiffns 
with New York. Even this alteration, however^ 
was not effected without loss* General Maxwell, 
with a corps of Jersey militia, had been ordered to 
the neighbourhood of Elizabeth Town, and, on the 
British evacuating that place, he made an attack 
on their rear in which about seventy prisoners 
and a part of their baggage were taken. By this 
movement of the British general, almost the whole 
state of the Jerseys may be considered as onoe 
more added to the Union, and freed from the power 
of the enemy. Almost every/ day produced some 
skirmish which increased the confidence of the 
Americans, and the caulion of General Howe« 
Both these effects, however, are in a great measure 
to be traced to ignorance respecting the real feree 
of General Washington ; and, perhaps, few thingrs 
in the war are more remarkable than the invariable 
concealment of his condition from the enemy. 
Had General Howe been aware of the smallness 
of the American forces, nothing could have saved 
them from total defeat. d- 
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Some idea may be fonned of tke condition in 
which General Wasbii^ton dow found himael^ 
from the following passages in his correspondence. 
On the 2drd of February 1777> he thus writes to 
Congress from head-quarters :— - 

^Oxa delicate and truly critical situation for 
want of a sufficient force to oppose the enemy^ 
who are now ready, and will before many days 
elapse take the field, induced me to expect that 
the troops raisin? in the southern states, and 
intended for this imny, would march in companies 
or half companies as they were made up, without 
waiting for their regiments to be complete. Policy 
strongly suggested the propriety of the measure^ 
imd I requested it^ but to my great anxiety and 
surprise I am told that this line of conduct is totally 
neglected, though a great number of recruits are 
actually engaged; I must entreat Congress to 
interpose again with their most pressing applica-* 
tion, and command that this expedient may be 
adopted without a moment's delay. No injury 
can result from it, because a sufficient number of 
proper officers can and must be left to recruit the 
corps to their full complement. 

^ Nor will my fears respecting the state o^ our 
arms allow me to be silent on tJiat head. Let the 
States be urged to send their men equipped with 
them, and every other necessary if possible: I 
know not what supplies may be in store elsewhere, 
or in the power of Congress, but they must not 
depend upon their being furnished here with any» 
or but with very few : — no human prudence or pre* 
caution, could secure but a small part of those 
belonging to the public, and in the hands of the 
soldiery, from being embezzled and carried off 
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when their time of serrice expired, nor can the 
name abuses be retrained in the militia. 
« I haye the honour to be, &c Sec* 

<< George Washikoton." 

On the 28th of the same month he again wrote 
to Congress as follows :^- 

*^1 was in hopes that by the time the militia 
who are now in service would be disduugedwe 
should have a eonsidorable number of the new 
levies in the field, but though I have reports from 
all quarters of the great success of recruiting, I 
cannot get a man of them into the service. Genend 
Johnson's militia all go the 5th of March (many 
are gone already), and General Lincoln*s on the 
15th. These two bodies form so considerable a 
part of our force, that, unless they are replaced, I 
shall be left in a manner destitute, for I have no 
great hopes of seeing an equal number of oon<« 
tinental troops by that time. 

^< I have wrote to Pennsylvania to endeavour to 
get a reinforcement of militia from thence, and I 
am told the militia from the counties of Baltimore, 
Hartford, and Cecil in Marybmd, are on their 
inarch, but, as I have it not from any authority, 
I know not when to expect them, or in what 
numbers. They are about passing a militia law 
in this state, wluoh may perhaps have some efiect, 
but at present they are under no regulation ail 
lOl." 

Again, in a letter to Govenior Trumbull, dated 
March 6th, he says :— « 

" I tell you in confidence, that after the 1 5th 
of this month, when the time of General Lincoln's 
fnilitia expires, I shall be left with the remaii» of 
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£Ye Yli^nian FegimeiitB,' not amotmtiiig' to more 
than as many hundred men, and parts of two or 
three other continental battalions all yery weak. 
The-Tenxdnder of the army will be composed of 
militia from this state and Pennsylvania, on whom 
titiifele depeftdemce can be put, as they come and go 
when they please. The enemy must be ignorant 
of our numbers and situation, or they would never 
Ba£%r iDB "to remain unmolested : and I almost tax 
myself with imprudence in committing the secret 
to -paper; not that I distrust you, of whoi^ in* 
violabie attachm«it I have had so many proofs, 
hatior fear the letter should Ml into other hands 
tiEHm those, for which it is intended." 
' Notwithstanding the almost incredible weakness 
of the American forces General Washington en« 
gaged in frequent skimdshesy in some of which he 
gained decisive advantages over the numerous 
foraging parties of Ihe British, one of the most 
signal of which occurred at the very time at whioh 
the foregoing statements were made. 

As Ihe usual season for active operations ap« 
pHMched the soHcitude of the commander-in-chief 
was greatly augmented by the slowness with which 
the army increased. The division of that powet 
amidst numerous subordinate members, which, for 
tiia sHocessfiil proseeuticm of war, must be eonoen>- 
trated in one suprane and responsible head, was 
Idt as almost a fatal disadvantage ; and the ad^ 
vances which were made were evidently owing to 
the universal confidence placed in Washington, and 
to his unremitting energy. 

. 'As the sprii^ opened General Howe determined 
^mt his first efforts should be to destroy the scanty 
fescMirces which the Americans had, with infinite 
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labour, accumulated for the ensuing camj^aigii. 
Due of the principal dq>oeitories of the stores ^wad 
a% Peek's killy a place which, from its natural 
situation, was both well defended and admirably 
calculated to receive and dispense suy^lies. Upeo 
this place the Americans had fixe4 as one of thdr 
diief dep^, and had accumulated there a rery 
iarge collection of the necessaries of war. 
: 'The strength of this* post *, like that of att 
others depending for defence on militia, was rab** 
ject to great fluctuation. At some times it had 
amounted to three or four thousand men, and at 
other times it was reduced to as many hundrsds; 
General Howe had understood 'it to be a mueh 
more considerable depdt of stores than it really 
was ; and as soon as the ice was out of the river 
took advantage of the occasional weakness of 
General Macdougal, who commanded there, to 
plan an expedition against it, for the purpose of 
either destroying or bringing away the stores. 

On the 23rd of March, Colonel Bird was de* 
taohed up the river on this service, with about five 
liundred men, under convoy of a frigate and some 
armed vessels. General Macdougal, whose num- 
bers at that time did not exceed two hundred and 
fifty men, received timely notice of his approach, 
and exerted himself for the removal of the stored 
into the dtrong country in his rear. Before this 
could be effected the enemy appeared^ and finding 
himself unable to oppose them he set fire to th^ 
remaining magazines, and to the barracks, and 
retired about two miles into the strong grounds ott 
the back of Peek's Kill. The confla^tion was 

• Judge Hanhall's Ufo of Washington?^^ 
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completed by the enemy, who then, returned to 
New York. During their short stay a piquet guard 
was attacked by Colonel Willet and driven in with 
the loss of a few men ; a circumstance believed by 
General Macdougal to have hastened the re-eon* 
barkation of the detachment. The quantity of 
stores in the magazines was not so considerable as 
had been expected, and consequently the injury 
done in this expedition was much less than had 
been counted on by the British general when he 
directed it. A reinforcement of about two thousand 
UHlilia had been ordered from Connecticut, and not 
long after the destruction of Peek*s Kill about half 
that number actually arrived. 

At Danbury, on the western frontier of Connec- 
ticut, not far from the high lands of New York, 
military stores to a considerable amount had like* 
wise been deposited. Although this place was not 
more than twenty miles from the Sound, yet the 
intervening country was so rough, the troops from 
the eastward were so frequently passing through 
the town, and the zeal of the neighbouring militia 
sa much relied on, that the magazines collected 
were believed to be secure against any sudden 
attack from the enemy. In addition to the means 
of defence which have, been stated, General Wash- 
ington had ordered as many of the draughts made 
by the states of Connecticut to fill up the conti^ 
nental regiments as the place was capable of accom- 
miodating, to be assembled there, for the double- 
pui^ose of being innoculated and of furnishing a 
guard to the stores ; but under this order only fifty 
men had been oollected. Against Danbury, how- 
ever, an expedition was projected ; and two thousand 
men, under the command of Governor Tryon, 
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majop^neral of the provincials in the British ser* 
vice» assisted hy Brigadiers Agnew and Sir WiUiatt 
Erskine, were employed in iU 

On the 25th of April the fleet appeared o£P tho 
coast of Connecticut, and in the evening landed 
the troops without opposition at Campo, between 
Fairfield and Norwalk^ General Sullivan, who 
was then in that part of the country, immediatdy 
despatched expresses to alarm and call out the 
militia. In the meantime the enemy proeeeded 
almost undisturbed to Danbury, which they veach^ 
about ten o'clock next day ; and which pla^e, wxdt 
the magazines it contained, they set on fire wttd 
destroyed. Colonel Huntingdon, who had oceii* 
pied the town with one bundled and My tniUtia 
and continental troops, retired at their appHMbdi 
to a neighbouring height, where he waited the 
reinforcements which were assembling from tke 
country. General Arnold was also in tl^ neigi»» 
bourhood superintending' the recruiting service^ 
He joined General Sullivan at Reading, wh^« 
that officer had collected about five hundred militia. 
General Wooster, who had resigned his commissioii 
in the continental service, and been appointtd 
major-general of the militia of Ccmnecticat, fell ia 
with them at the same place, and they proceeded 
that night through a heavy rain to Bethel, about 
eight miles from Danbury. Here they halted, 
and having heard next morning that the enemy, 
after destroying the town and magazines, were 
returning, they divided their troops ; and General 
Wooster, with about three hundred men, fell on 
their rear, while Arnold, with about ^ve hundred, 
crossing the country took post in their front at 
Ridgefield. Wooster came up with them at about 
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eleven in the morning, attacked their rear with 
great gallantry, and a sharp skirmish ensued, in 
which he was mortally wounded and the troops 
Ibrced to give way *. The enemy then proceeded 
to Ridgefield where they found Arnold, who had 
only arrived about an hour before them, already' 
entrenched on a strong piece of ground, and pre- 
pared to dispute their passage. A warm skirmish 
ensued,' which continued nearly an hour, when Arnold 
was compelled to give way ; and, bdng unable to 
rally his men, retreated to Pangatuck, about three 
miles east of Norwalk. The enemy remained 
that night at Ridgefield, which they also set ou 
fire* and by break of day next morning resumed 
their march. They were met about eleven in the 
morning by Arnold, whose numbers increased during 
the day to something more than one thousand 
men, among whom were some continental artillery 
and infantry, and a continual skirmishing was kept 
up till five in the aftehioon, when tiie enemy 
veached a hill near their ships where they made a 
stand. Here the Americans charged them with 
intrepidity, but were repulsed and broken. Avail- 
ing themselves of this circumstance the enemy 
immediatdy re-embarked and returned to New 
York. 

• Congress voted a monument to his memory. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Effects of the British Successes on the Minds of the Americans 
— Reprisals — Removal of the British Force to Staten Island, 
and thence to the Chesapeake— Howe defeats the Americans 
on the Banks of the Brandy wine, and enters Philadelpliia in 
triampb— Obstruction of Nay%ation In the DelarWaane-^ 
Attack on the British Camp— Destruction of the American 
Forts on Mnd Island and Red Bank — The American Army 
retires into Winter Quarters. 

The loss sustained by the Americans at Peek s 
Kill and Danbury was such, as at their best estate 
they would have been ill able to afford. In their 
present destitute condition few injuries could have 
been more severely felt. ' Besides large quantities 
of provisions and stores which were destroyed at 
Danbury, they were deprived of one article which 
it was utterly impossible to replace. This was 
their tents, which had been provided to the number 
of upw^ds of a thousand, against the ensuing cam- 
paign. One indirect advantage however accrued 
to the Americans from this disaster. The apparent 
wantonness with which houses and property had 
been destroyed exasperated the people to the ut- 
most, and quenched in the bosoms of such as were, 
undecided the last sparks of royalism. With 
regard to the failure of the attempts of the enemy 
to entice or awe the inhabitants into a imion with 
them, General Washington observes in a letter to 
Governor Trumbull : — . , ^ > _ ^ ^^.^ 
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** From these events we derive the consolation 
of knowing that the sentiments of the people are 
still powerfully directed to liberty, and that no 
impression of the enemy, however sudden and 
unexpected, will pass with impimity." 

It was not long before an opportunity presented 
itself for retaliating these injuries. It was ascer- 
tained that the British had been for some time 
collecting large quantities of stores and provisions 
on the east end of Long Island. The station 
itself was but indifferently guarded, but the General 
itna^ned tharthe frequent passing and repassing 
of tne British cruisers would operate effectually to 
forbid the approach of the enemy. General Far- 
sons, however, who commanded at Newhaven, 
formed the design of gaining possession of these 
stores, and entrusted the conduct of the enterprise 
to Colonel Meigs, an officer of great bravery and 
enterprise. Meigs accordingly embarked with two 
hundred and seventy men, with one hundred and 
thirty of whom he crossed the Sound from Guild- 
ford, imder convoy of two armed sloops, and landed 
at the northern division of the island near South- 
old. Here information was received that the 
stores had not been removed from Sagg Harbour, 
and that but a small guard was left there for their 
defence. They immediately conveyed their boats 
across the land, a distance of fifteen miles, and re- 
embarked for a point four miles distant from Sagg 
Harbour. The latter place they surprised in the 
Dight> and carried at the point of the bayonet. An 
anned schooner, together with the vessels laden 
with forage which it was designed to protect, were 
seized, set on fire, and entirely consumed. Six of 
the enemy were killed, and ninety taken prisoners ; 
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and the object of the expedition having been thus 
e^ttipletely ef^ted, Colonel Meigs returned to 
Guildford with his prisoners, and without the loss 
of a single man. The most remarkable fact^ how- 
ever, connected with this service was stated in the 
letter of General Parsons to Congress, relating the 
event ; namely ;— 

** That Colonel Meigs had moved with such 
uncommon celerity as to have transported his men 
by land and water ninety miles in twenty-five 
hours!" 

• On the arrival of the time for active operations 
the Congress resolved that a camp should he 
formed on the western side of Philadelphia. 
General Washington however had already formed 
his plan for the ensuing campaign, of which this 
arrangement formed no part* He therefore re- 
quested that, if such a camp were formed, it might 
consist wholly of militia. In the expectation that 
General Howe would either attempt to gain pos- 
session of the high lands on the North River, and 
thus co-operate with General Burgoyne from 
Canada ; or renew the plan of the last campaign, to 
march through New Jersey to Pennsylvania, the 
general determined to post his army upon the 
strong country along Middlebrook, in^New Jersey, 
north of the road through Brunswick to Pyfo<» 
delphia. He was thus in a position to protect 
Philadelphia and a great part of New Jersey, and 
by the disposition of his forces could either rein- 
force Ticonderoga, should Burgoyne attack tiiat 
post, or reinforce his army from thence, slioald 
Burgoyne unite with Sir William Howe* 

With his accustomed discernment Washington 
turned this situation to every account of wMcb it 
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waft capable. His camp winding along the course 
of the hills was strongly entrenched and fortified) 
and well covered with artillery, and bo|h by it$ 
natural and artificial defences presented great 
diffieulty of approach. In this situation he also 
commanded a view of the British encampment on 
the hills of Brunswick. His effective forces at this 
time did not amount to seven -thousand^ and of 
these many were raw recruits who had never faced 
an enemy. 

About the middle of June Sir William Howe 
commenced a march towards the Delaware, hoping 
by this manoeuvre to draw General Washington 
out of his well-fortified position in order to oppose 
the crossing of the enemy. ' But in this expectation 
be strangely miscalculated thiB discernment of his 
adversary. Immediately on this movement Wash- 
ington wrote to one of his generals as follows :— - 

'^ The views of the enemy must be to destroy 
this army and get possession of Philadelphia. I 
am however clearly of opinion, that they will not 
move that way until they have endeavoured to give 
a severe blow to this army. The risk would be too 
great to attempt to cross the river when they mu«(t 
expect to meet a formidable opposition in front, 
and would have such a force as ours in the rear. 
.They might possibly be successful, but the proba- 
bility would be infinitely against them. Should 
they be imprudent enough to make the attempt I 
shall keep close upon their heels, and do every- 
.tbing ,in my power to make the project fatal to 

^' But besides the argument in favour of their 
lot9ndiiig in the first place a stroke at this army, 
diawn from the. policy of the noeasttre, every 
X 2 
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appearance contributes to confirm the opinion. 
Had their design been for the Delaware in the 
first instance, they would, probably have made a 
secret rapid march for it, and not have halted so 
as to awaken our attention, and give us time to 
pirepare for obstructing them. Instead of that 
they have only advanced to a position necessary to 
facilitate an attack on our right, the part in which 
we are most exposed. In addition to this circum- 
stance they have come out as light as possible, 
leaving all their baggage, provisions, boats, and 
bridges at Brunswick. This plainly contradicts 
the idea of their intending to push for Delaware.** 

Finding that the American army could not be 
enticed from a position in which he deemed it 
unsafe to attack .them. General Howe determined 
to withdraw his army from Jersey, and to embark 
them as speedily as possible for the Chesapeak, or 
the Delaware, with a view to invade Philadelphia. 
On the 19th of June, in the night, he left his 
works half finished and returned to Brunswick, 
from whence he proceeded to Amboy on the 22nd, 
and threw a bridge over the channel which sepa- 
rates the continent from Staten Island. Over 
this he passed the heavy baggage and part of his 
troops to that island from whence the embarkation 
of his army was to be made. 

These movements were not unexpected by Gen- 
eral Washington. He detached some light parlies 
to annoy the rear of the enemy, and moved his 
strong camp from Middlebrook to Quibbletown, 
which is six or seven miles from thence on the 
road to Amboy. Lord Stirling's division was 
advanced a few miles lower, in order to co-operate 
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with the parties which were on the lines, should 
the retreat from Amboy offer the means of injuring 
their rear. 

In this ^te of things it appeared practicable to 
General Howe to bring on an engagement. With 
this vieW) and probably in the hope of turning the 
left of the American army and gaining the heights 
behind them, he recalled on the night of the 25th 
the troops which had passed over to Staten Island, 
and very early next morning the army made a 
rapid movement in two columns to Westfield. 
The right, under the command of Lord Comwallis, 
took the route by Woodbridge to the Scotch Plains, 
and the left, accompanied by Sir William Howe in 
person, marched by Metuckin Meeting-house to 
join the rear of the right column in the road from 
thence to the Scotch Plains. It was intended that 
the left should have taken a separate route about 
two ipiles after their junction with the other 
columns, in order to have attacked the left ilank 
of the American army at Quibbletown, while Lord 
Comwallis should gain the heights on the left of 
the camp at Middlebrook. Four battalions with 
six pieces of cannon were detached to take post at 
Bonhamtown. 

About Woodbridge the right column of the 
enemy fell in with one of the light parties detached 
to watch their motions, and notice being thus 
received of this movement, General Washington 
immediately penetrated its object and discerned his 
danger. The whole army was instantly put in 
motion. It regained with the utmost celerity the 
camp at Middlebrook, and took possession of the 
heights on the left, which it was supposed the 
enemy had designed to seize. Xord"^ Comwallis 
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bti his route fell in witb Lord StiTling, and a smart 
skirmish ensued, in which the latter was dtivea 
from his ground with the loss of a few field pieees 
laud a few men. From thence he retreated to tike 
hills ahout the Scotch Plains, and Mras purnued'ais 
far as Westfield. Here the column under Lord 
Cornwallis halted, and perceiying the passes in tlie 
mountains on the left of the American camp to 
be guarded, and consequently that the object fdr 
which this skilful manoeuvre had been made wis 
unattainable, he returned to Amboy, and the whole 
army crossed over to Staten Island, from whence 
the embarkation for the Delaware or Chei^peok 
was to take place. 

Despairing of being able to penetrate Pennsyl- 
vania by way of the Jerseys, General Howe passed 
over in person to Staten Island, from which point 
he resolved to prosecute the future steps of his 
campaign by the assistance of his fleet. What his 
views might be it was difficult for Washington to 
ascertain. The whole coast of the United States 
was open to the enemy, who might sail to any 
part of it with far greater rapidity than be could 
be followed. Washington was inclined to belike 
that General Howe's intention was to move up the 
Hudson, and co-operate with General Burgoyne, 
and under this impression he moved a part of his 
army to Peeks Kill, and posted another portion at 
Trenton to be in readiness if necessary to pi^otect 
Philadelphia. While in this state of uncertaii^y, 
he received information that Howe had embarked 
with sixteen thousand men, and had steered south- 
ward. Still he apprehended that this might bc» a 
feint, and anxiously watched the north, till be was 
further informed that the British general!. bad 
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proceeded to the Chesapeek. The plan$ of titue 
^nemy were then distinctly developed. It waps 
^ifiident that he intended to march through Dela- 
f^rane- and take possession of Philadelphia : much 
^die was lost in the voyage in consequence pf 
.Dn£liv#(Brahle winds. Though they set sail on the 
SSBri, of July, they did not arrive at Elk Ferry, the 
plaoe^ of their landing, till the 25th of August. 
- Geneva^ Howe had no sooner disembarked his 
troopa than he advanced through the country by 
foraed marches till he arrived within two miles of 
the American army, which, having proceeded 
•jne^pidly from Jersey to the present scene of action, 
was stationed at Newport. 

The hostile armies approached each other on 
the drd of September. As the royal troops ad- 
vaaced it became evident that Howe's design was 
to gain the right of the American army. To 
counteract this attempt Washington continued to 
fall back until he crossed the river Brandywine at 

, Chadd's Ford. Here he made a stand in order to 
oppose die landing of the British, It would appear 
&om all accounts that this step was taken in oppo- 
sition to his better judgment; but the opinion of 

.Congress, and the general sentiment of America 
that a decided effort should be made at this place 
■to save Philadelphia, seems to have determined tlie 

'.conduct of the commander-in-chief. 

t M£arly in the morning of the 11th the British 
/jmshed forward to Ghadd*s Ford, . determined to 

- f0rce a passage. About noon Washington received 

Jntelltgence that a large column of the enemy had 

Boarched up the country* and fallen into the road 

'which crosses the Brandywine above its forks. 

./{Jpon this he detached the right wing of his army 
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to attack the left of this column on its process 
down the north side of the Brandywine, while he 
himself prepared for the daring measure of re- 
crossing the river with his centre and left, and 
attacking the remaining division of the British army 
at Chadd's Ford. 

While issuing orders for the execution of these 
plans the information which had led to them was 
contradicted. In the midst of this uncertainty it 
was ascertained that Sir William Howe in person 
had crossed the river at the forks, and was pro- 
ceeding down its north side to attack the Ameri- 
cans. A formidable attack was expected, and 
dispositions were made to repel it with all pos^ble 
despatch. Before they could be completed an 
attack was made by the British, under Lord Ccum- 
wallis, upon General Sullivan's division; which, 
after a severe action, gave way. At length the 
whole line yielded; and the utmost that General 
Washington could do, who came up promptly at 
the head of Green's division, was to cover the 
retreat of his troops and check the pursuit of the 
enemy. 

The defeat of the Brandywine produced com- 
paratively little depression upon the Congress or 
the army. The superior power of the British army 
had been opposed with a degree of spirit to which 
the annals of the opposite party bear ample testi- 
mony. Washington promptly augmented his army 
by reinforcements from Peek's Kill, and prepared 
for another general action before he would sur- 
render Philadelphia to the royal army. This action 
took place on the 1 5th, but was interrupted by 80 
severe a storm as rendered the fire-arms of the 
Americans entirely unfit for use, and fortunately 
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prevented the pursuit of the British. On the fol- 
lowing day Sir William Howe found no obstruction 
between him and the object of his wishes, and 
entered Philadelphia in triumph. 

Haring found it impossible to preserve Philadel- 
phia from the victorious army, General Washington 
iwxt endeavoured to render Howe's occupation of 
it impracticable by obstructing the navigation of 
the Delaware. For this purpose he strongly for- 
tified the opposite forts on Mud Island and Red 
Bank, and sank in the channel between them a 
number of large ftumes composed of transverse 
beams, and armed with iron points, which would 
destroy any vessel that might strike against them. 
By this means it was hoped that the British sup- 
plies by water would be cut off, while General 
Washington, with the continental army, might cut 
them off by land on the side of Pennsylvania. 

General Howe had no sooner taken possession 
of Philadelphia than he commenced batteries to 
command the river. Before these were completed 
they were attacked by the American frigate Dela- 
ware, of thirty-two guns, and some smaller vessels. 
Upon the falling of the tide the Delaware grounded, 
and being played upon by the battalion field pieces 
of the British was obliged to strike. ' The other 
vessels retired i^iith the loss of a schooner which 
was driven ashore. 

The process of blocking up the river with the 
frames which have been described, and which were 
termed chevaux-de-frise, had been conducted at 
two places about three miles apart. The lower of 
these stations was defended by a fort on a spot 
upon the Jersey side, called Billingspoint. From 
this fort it was resolved to dislodge the Americans, 
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and the service was comndtted to Colonei Stirlinf^, 
and was performed by him without loss or oppo^ 
sition. On his approach the garrison, which was 
entirely of militia, having spiked their artillery and 
set ^re to the barracks, retired without fiinng a 
gun* It now became practicable to weigh up the 
obstacles in the channel without danger from tike 
fort, and a narrow and difficult passage for -ships 
was opened through this lower barrio. . 

The next object was to convey a large stock; of 
provisions to Philadelphia, and for this ptkrpose 
large parties were detached from the main bddies 
of the army. This arrangement appeared to Wash- 
ington to offer an opporttmity of making a deci^Te 
attack upon the camp at German town. The most 
judicious arrangements were made for this daring 
enterprise, and the first part of its execution was 
most successful. The British piquets were driven 
in, and the fortieth regiment were obliged to retire, 
leaving all their baggage in the possession of the 
enemy. In the midst however of their flight, and 
while hotly pursued, they found means to throw 
themselves into a large store-house directly in the 
way of the Americans, from the windows of which 
they kept up so destructive a fire as induced the Aiine- 
ricans to endeavour to storm it. They even bro«:^t 
up a field piece and played upon it without effect, and 
this movement of the British, together with a heavy 
fog which prevented the American fi)rce from 
acting in concert, defeated an enterprise which 
promised and deserved the happiest results The 
route which they were obliged to take was obstnifsled 
by a number of obstacles which divided their force 
and occasioned confusion. The confidence of tbe 
soldiers diminished every moment, and Geneial 
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WasbingtoTi wafe compelled to abandon all hopes of 
Ttctory, and to apply himself to secure the retreat 
of hia forces, 

Not^hstanding the ill^success of this expedi- 
tioB Congress expressed their approbation both of 
iik plan aiid execution, and Toted their thanks to 
tiie general and the army. 

•The British general now turned his attention to 
the works on tho Delaware, the destruction of 
■ whieh^ was absolutely necessary to his ccmtinuance 
iii Philadelphia. Count Donop was despatched 
^nlfeh a strong body of Hessians to attack Fort 
Mer«!er, on Red Bank, which commanded the Dela* 
^ore on the Jersey side.' The defence of this fort 
Tofleets the highest honour on Colonel Green and 
ihe ^ye hundred men who composed his garrison. 
Not being sufficient in number to man the out- 
works he contented himself with galling the enemy 
from them upon their approach, and then retiring 
within them. The unfortunate commander fol- 
lowed with intrepidity, and was met by a deadly 
'fire from a protected foe. The Count soon fell 
mortally wounded, the second in command soon 
<aft&r fell, and the third drew oflf the forces without 
«ietet>ng any serious injury, but having sustained a 
-iQS9 of four hundred killed and wounded. 

Meanwhile Fort Miffiin (on Mad Island) was 
'attacked both by batteries on the shore and by ship- 
ping; and was battered incessantly from the 10th 
'to-Sie i6th of November. By this time every 
defence was destroyed, and every cannon dis- 
udounted, so that ships could approach so near as 
to throw hand grenades from their tops. The 
■^rrison were then ordered to quit the post ; and 
riled Bank, being now no longer useful, was aban- 
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doned on the approach of Lord CcNmwalUs with 
five thousand men to invest it. Thus the fortifica- 
tions of the Delaware being destroyed, the obstmo 
tibns in its channel were removed, and after six 
weeks of incessant effort and great loss General 
Howe obtained the navigation of the Delaware, 
and thus opened a communication between his fleet 
and his army in Philadelphia. 
- General Washington now received a reinforce- 
ment from the northern army of four thousand 
men, and advanced to White Marsh, fourteen miles 
from Philadelphia, where he encamped in a very 
strong position. It was the wish of the Congress 
and the general expectation of the public, that 
some decisive action should be risked to prevent 
the British from wintering in the metropolis. 
Washington, however, had too much prudence and 
too much patriotism to hazard the permanent 
liberty of his country on a single action, however 
much lustre it might reflect upon his arms. That, 
however, which he would not seek as a matter of 
choice, he found himself nearly compellied to by 
the conduct of the British general. On the 4tfa of 
December, General Howe marched his whole army 
out of Philadelphia to the American encampment, 
and took post in front of the American right; after 
manoeuvring in vain to draw Washington from the 
position which he had so skilfully selected, and 
finding that it would not otherwise be safe to 
attack him, he on the afternoon of the 8th returned 
to Philadelphia with great rapidity, having effected 
nothing. 

The winter had now set in with great severity, 
and the American troops were badly clothed and 
almost destitute of blankets. Notwithstanding 
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these privations, which seemed to render good winter 
quarters absolutely necessary, Washington deter- 
mined to sacrifice the comforts which his troops had 
a light to expect to the welfare of his country. He 
therefore led them to Valley Forge, a strong posi- 
tion behind Philadelphia, where for some time their 
suffsrings were extreme ; — such indeed that nothing 
but the most absolute devotion to their general 
could have induced them to undergo. These were 
at length mitigated by the building of wooden huts 
for shelter. As to the commissary department, 
some idea may be formed of the manner in which 
it was administered from the following remarks 
addressed to Congress in the general's letter of 
January the 5th. Speaking of the measures of 
Congress in this department, he says : — 

" I trust they will be vigorous or the army can- 
not exist. It will never answer to procure supplies 
of clothing or provision by coercive measures : — 
the small seizures made of the former a few days 
ago in consequence of the most pressing and abso- 
lute necessity, — when that or to dissolve was the 
alternative, — excited the greatest alarm and uneasi- 
ness, even among our best and warmest friends. 
Such proceedings may give a momentary relief, but, 
if repeated, will prove of the most pernicious conse- 
quence. Besides spreading disaffection, jealousyi 
and fear in the people, they never fail even in 
the most veteran troops, under the most rigid and 
exact discipline, to raise in the soldiery a dispo* . 
sition to licentiousness, to plunder, and robbery, 
difficult to suppress afterwards; and which hf^^ 
proved not only ruinous to the inhab^ta^^ but in 
many instances to armies t)feifiselyes. { Tf gP^i 
the occasion that compelled us to the measure the 
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other day, and shall consider it among the greatest 
of our misfortunes if we should he under the neces- 
sity of practising it again. 

'< I am now under the necessity of keeping 
several parties from the army threshing grain, that 
our supplies may not fail, but this will not do. As 
to meat, our stock is trifling, not being sufficient 
for more than two days, if so long, with the most 
sparing economy." 
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X:H AFTER XX. 

Successes of tlie AmericoD Arms in Canadiu^Enlistment of th« 
American Indians into the War by the British — Indignant 
Opposition of Mr. Burke to this Measure in the House of 
Commons — Of Lord Chatham in the House of Lords— Lord 
Chatham^s Speech — Failure of these Remonstrance8-^Con> 
spiracy against General Washington — ^Correspondence -mth 
General Gates — With Patrick Henry — Confession of Greneral 
Conway. 

While the British arms were crowned with some de- 
gree of success in the central provinces, though that 
success was purchased by sufferings and expense to 
which it bore no proportion, there was another 
scene of action on which the invaders encountered 
nothing but disappointment and defeat. The war 
in the north was conducted by General Burgoyne, 
a British officer of the highest ability. He was 
opposed in the early part of the campaign by 
General Schuyler, and subsequently by General 
Gates. But although Washington did not com- 
mand in this war, he was consulted on most of 
the measures employed, and frequently with that 
noble disinterestedness for which he was so distiut 
guished, he parted with his own troops in such 
numbers as to cramp his operations in order to 
enable his colleagues to follow up their successes 
and augment their renown. 

It will be highly instructive, as indicating the 
sentiments of the British government towards 
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lA^erioa^ to ^ve some little atteBtiaa to vtbe 
ariri^Qgeiaeiits of this war ; more particularly as ike 
operations of General • Burgoyne were ia. no wise 
spontaneous, but were determined in an unusual 
degfee by the dictates ^f iSie cabinet. One of the ■ 
nopst ooEBprehensive and autheaaitic fairtories * 'of 
these events, and one, moreover, written under strou]^ 
partiality to the policy of govemoaent, iniroduoes 
the narrative of the northern oampajgn in 'the- 
following words : — 

" The operations in the southern or central pro- 
vinces, however efficacious or extensive, did not by 
any means include all the great objects of the cam* 
paign. Something was of course to be expected 
on the part of Canada, where a very consic^eriible 
army had been collected, and, by the success of the 
last campaign on the lakes, had a way opened for it 
to penetrate into the back parts of the New Eng- 
land and New York provinces. The great body 
was to be seconded by a lesser expedition from the 
upper part of Canada, by the way of Oswego, to the 
Mohawk River. This scheme was eagerly adopted 
by the ministers, who founded the greatest hopes 
on its success. All the advantages that had ever 
been expected from the complete possession ' of 
Hudson's. River, the establishment of a communi- 
cation between the two armies, the cutting off all 
intercourse between the northern and southern 
colonies, with the consequent opportunity of crusB- 
ing the former, detached and cut off from all 
assistance, it was now hoped, would Have been 
realised. The greater hopes were conceived of it 
from the opinions entertained of the effect of the 
§avages on tfiei mifidg of the Americans. Jt wa^ 

« Tlie Annual Register. 
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known that the provincials in general were tW 
great dread of them from their desolating manner 
of making war. These were therefore collected 
at great expense, avUl with much labour^ from all 
parts of the continent. In a word, this expedition 
seemed to become the favourite object of the present 
year." 

The plan of enlisting the American Indians, to 
which special notice is pointed above, may be con- 
sidered as indicating that the fury of the enemies 
of liberty in England had attained its greatest 
height. With this fact the two most distinguished 
men in Uie British parliament seemed fully im- 
pressed, and they brought against it in both houses 
an array of reasoning and eloquence to which uni- 
versal history can scarcely afford a parallel. In 
the House of Commons Mr. Burke m.oved for all 
papers relative to the military employment of the 
American Indians in this war, and supported his 
motion in a speech which lasted three hours and a 
half, Unhappily this astonishing production is lost 
to posterity. Strangers were excluded from the 
gallery of the house during the debate. But we 
have the opinion of many competent judges who 
were privileged to hear it, that it was even supe- 
rior to those inunortal compositions of the same 
mind, which, ever since their delivery have awakened 
the wonder and admiration of the civilised worid. 
The exclusion of strangers, however, on this occa- 
sion, appears from the declaration of one honourable 
member not to have been without its advantages. 
We are told that Governor Johnstone, in the 
course of the debate, congratulated the house upon 
this circumstance, as otherwise the indignation of 
the public would have been excited to such axr 

VOL. I. y 
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imgoveniable degree that the iK>ble abettors of the 
war (Lords North and Germain) would probably 
have been torn in pieces before they cocdd reach 
their homes. 

In the course of the debate Colonel Barr6 con** 
jured Mr. Burke to give this speech to posterity » 
and added, that, if it were published, he would with 
his own hands nail a copy of it on every church 
door, by the side of his Majesty's recent proclama* 
tion for a general fast. This motion, and a number 
of similar propositions with which he followed it, 
were separately negatived by large majorities. 

In the House of Lords the cause of freedom and 
humanity was once more pleaded by its never-failing 
advocate, the Earl of Chatham. In the debate on 
the address in answer to the King's speech, No- 
vember the 18th, 1777, the^voice of that truly 
noble lord was heard, almost for the last time. 
Enfeebled with sufferings and supported upon his 
crutches, he was assisted to his usual seat ; from 
which, without rising, or uncovering his majes« 
tic head, he once more instructed the country^ 
. and appalled the government with his prophetic 
eloquence. After concurring in the congratuW 
tions expressed in the address on the birth of 
another princess, his lordship continued : — 

<< But I must stop here ; my courtly complaisance 
will carry me no further ; I will not join in congra- 
tulation on misfortune and disgrace. I cannot con- 
cur in a blind and servile address which approves* 
and endeavours to sanctify the monstrous measures, 
which have heaped disgrace and misfortune upon 
us — which have brought ruin to our doors. This, 
my lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment. 
It is not a time for ad^lation. Xhp^sflP^JJuiess of 
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flattery capnot now avail — cannot save us in this 
rugged and awful crisis. It is now necessary to 
instruct the throne in the language of truth. We 
must dispel the delusion and the darkness which 
enTelope it. 

But yvsterdaj. 
And Bagknd migfat Have stood agamst the world; 
No^ none to poor to do her reverence. 

I use the words of a poet, but though it be poetry 
it is no fiction. It is a shameful truth that not 
only the power and strength of this country are 
wasting away and expiring, but her well-earned 
glories — ^her true honouf and substantial dignity 
are sacrificed. France, my lords, has insulted you ; 
she has encouraged and sustained America, and 
whether America be wrong or right the dignity of 
this country ought to spurn at the officious insult 
of French interference. iTie ministers and ambas- 
sadors of those who are called rebels and enemies 
are in Paris — in Paris they transact the reciprocal 
interests of America and France. Can there be a 
more mortifying insult? Can even our ministers 
sustain a more humiliating disgrace? Do they 
dare to resist it ? Do they presume even to hint 
a vindication of their honour and the dignity of the 
state, by requiring the dismission of the plenipo- 
tentiaries of America ? Such is the degradation to 
which they have reduced the glories of England I 
The people whom they alTect to call contemptible 
rebels, but whose growing power has at length 
obtained the name of enemies, the people with 
whom they have engaged this country in war, and 
against whom they command our implicit support 
in every measure of desperate hostility— -this people, 
despised as rebels or acknowledged as enemies, are 
Y 2 
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abetted against you, supplied with eveiy notary 
store, their interests consulted, and their ambafr- 
sadors entertained by your inveterate enemy I And 
our ministers dare not interpose with dignity or 
effect. Is this the honour of a great kingdom ? Is 
this the indignant spirit of England, who ^ but 
yesterday,' gave law to the House of Bourbon ? 

*< My lords, this ruinous and ignominibus situ- 
ation, where we cannot act with success nor suffer 
with honour, calls upon us to remonstrate in the 
strongest and loudest language of truth, — ^to rescue 
the ear of majesty firom the delusions which sur- 
round it. The desperate state of our arms abroad 
is in part known. No man thinks more highly of 
them than I do. I love and honour the English 
troops, I know their virtues and their valour ; I know 
they can achieve anything except impossibilitiee^ 
and I know that the conquest of English America 
is an impossibility. You cannot, — I venture to say 
it» — you cannot conquer America. Your armies last 
war effected everything that could be effected, and 
what was it ? It cost a numerous army, under the 
command of a most able general (Sir Jeffery Am* 
herst), now a noble lord in this house, a long and 
laborious campaign to expel five thousand French- 
men from French America. My lords, you cannot 
conquer America. What is your present situation 
there ? We do not know the worst, but we kaom 
that in three campaigns we have done nothing and 
suffered n^uch. Besides the sufferings, perhaps 
total loss, of the northern force *> the best ap- 

• The allusion here is to Genera] Burgoyne^s army. ** The 
history of it," Aiys Boyd, by whom this speech was reported, 
*^ is short ; most of its brave officers fell, and about half its 
numbers* The r^st surrendered to the enemy on the 17th of 
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t^oinfced army that ever took the field, commanded 
by Sir William Howe, has retired from the Ame* 
fidau liQes; he was obliged to relinquish his 
attempt; and with great delay and danger to ad<^ 
«l newi^nd distant plan of operations* We shall 
soon know, and in any event have reason to lament 
what «nay, have happened since. As to conquest^ 
th^^foie, my lords, I repeat, it is impossible. You 
mtsj swell every expense and every effort still 
more ex^^vagahtly, pile and accumulate every 
assistanoe yom can buy or borrow, traffic and barter 
with every little German prince that sells and 
6eiidd his subjects to the shambles of a foreigner ; 
Jroiir efforts are for ever vain and impotent— -doubly 
80 from this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for 
st initates to an incurable resentment the minds of 
your enemies, to overrun them with the mercenary 
flons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and 
their possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty* 
If I were an American as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop was landed in my country I 
never would lay down my arms — never — never—* 
never. 

** Your whole army is infected with the contagion 
of these illiberal allies. The spirit of plunder and 
lapine is gone forth among them. I know it ; and 
notwithstanding what the noble earl who moved the 
address has given as his opinion of the American 
army, I know from authentic information, and the 
most experienced officers, that our discipline is 
deeply wounded. Whilst this is notoriously our 
sinking situation America grows and flourishes; 

October, 1777. The account of this total loss, as the noble 
flpeak«r*s prescience expressed it on the 18th of November, 
Arrimed in England in the beginning of December.^" d'^ 
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whilst our strength and discipline are lovrered theirs 
^re rising and improving, 

" Bat, my lordS) who is the man, that in addition 
to these disgraces and mischieiis of our army has 
dared to authorise and associate to our arms the 
tomahawk and scalping knife of the savage? To 
call inta civilised alliance the wild and inhuman 
savage of the' woods, to delegate to the mereiless 
Indian the defence of disputed rigl^ and to wage 
the horrors of his harharous war against our hre* 
thren? My lords, these enormities cry aloud for 
redress and punishment; unless thoroughly done 
away it will he a stain on the national character—^ 
it is a violation of the spirit of the constitution, axfd I 
heliete against law. It is not the least of our national 
misfortunes that the strength and character of our 
army are thus impaired, infected with the merce«- 
nsiry spirit of rohbery and rapine. Familiarised to 
the horrid scenes of savage cruelty, it can no longer 
boast of the noble and generous principles which 
dignify a soldier, no longer sympathise with the 
dignity of the royal banner, nor feel the pride, *^e 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war* that make 
ambition virtue ! What makes ambition virtue ? 
the sense of honour. But is the sense of honour 
consistent with the spirit of plunder or the practice 
of murder ? Can it flow from mercenary motives, 
or can it prompt to cruel deeds ? Besides these 
murderers and plunderers, let me ask our miniBter» 
what other allies have they acquired ? What other 
powers have they associated to their cause ? Have 
they entered into alliance with the King oi the 
Gypsies ? Nothing, my lords, is too low or too 
ludicrous to be consistent with their counsels. 
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^^ Tlie independent views of America have been 
stated and asserted as the foundation of this ad* 
dress. My lords, no man fishes for the due 
dependence of America on this country more than 
I do. To preserve it, and not confirm that state 
of independence into which your measures hitherto 
have driven them, is the object which we ought to 
unite in attaining. The Americans contending for 
their rights against arbitrary exactions, I love and 
admire — it is the struggle of free and virtuous 
patriots ; but contending for independency and total 
* disconnection from England, as an Englishman I 
eannot wish them success ; for in a due constitu- 
tional depaidency, including the ancient supremacy 
of this country in regulating their commerce and 
navigation, consists the mutual happiness and pros- 
perity both of England and America. She derived 
assistance and protection from us, and we reaped 
from her the most important advantages; — she 
was, indeed, the fountain of our wealth, the nerve of 
our strength, the nursery and basis of our naval 
power. It is our duty, therefore, miy lords, if we 
wish to save our country, most seriously to endea- 
vour the recovery of these most beneficial subjects, 
and in this perilous crisis the present moment may 
foe the only one in which we can hope for success." 

After showing in the most powerfiil manner the 
foUy of regarding the Americans as mere rebels, and 
maintuning that they were acting upon great prin- 
ciples and hazarding a most important stake, his 
lordship took a striking view of the inability of 
Great BriUun to oppose such resistance ^— 

" The river of Lisbon," said he, « in the pos- 
session of our enemies ! — The seas swept by 
American privateers I our. channel trade torn to 
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pieces by them I In this complieated en8»' of 
danger, weakness at home and calamity abroad, — 
terrified and insulted by the neighbouring' po.wers, 
— unable to act in America, or acting only to be 
destroyed ; — ^where is the man with the forehead to 
promise or hope for success in such a sanation, 
or from perseverance in the measures which have 
driven us to it ? Who has the forehead to do so ? 
Where is the man ? I should be glad to see his 
face* 

<< You cannot conciliate America by your present 
measures, — you cannot subdue h^ by your present* 
or by any measures. What then ean you do? 
You cannot conquer, you cannot gain, bdt you can 
address! you cim lull the fear» and anxieties of the 
moment into an ignorance of the dangers which 
should produce them. But» my lords, the time 
demands the language of truth, we must not now 
apply * the flattering unction ' of servile compliance 
or blind complaisance. In a just and necessary 
war to maintain the rights or honour of my coun« 
try, I would strip the shirt frcHn my back to support 
it. But in such a war as this, unjust in its prin* 
ciple, impracticable in its means, and ruinous in its 
consequ«3ces, I would not contribute a single 
effort, nor a single shilling* I do not call for ven- 
geance on the heads of those who have been guilty, 
1 only recommend to them to make their retreat ; 
let them walk off, aii4 let them make hast^ or let 
them be assured that speedy and condign punish- 
ment will overtake them. 

^< My lords, I have submitted to you with the 
fi^eedem and tkiith which I think n^y duty, my 
sentiments on your awful situation. I have laid 
before you the ruin of your power> the disgrace (xf 
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your reputation, tlie pollution of your discipline^ 
the contaimnation of your morals, the complication 
of calamities, foreign and domestic, that overwhelm 
your sinking country. Your dearest interests, your 
own liherties, the constitution itself, totters to the 
foundation. All this disgraceful danger, this mul- 
titude of misery, is the monstrous offspring of this 
imnatural war. We have been deceived and de- 
luded too long : let us now stop short : this is the 
crisis, — perhaps the only crisis of time and situation 
to give us a possibility of escape from the fatal 
effects of our delusions. But if in an obstinate 
and infatuated perseverance in folly we slavishly 
echo the peremptory words this day presented to 
us, nothing can save this devoted country from 
complete and final ruin. We madly rush into 
multiplied miseries, and ^confusion worse con- 
founded.' " 

Jn the course of the debate. Lord Suffolk, secre- 
tary of state for the northern department, under- 
took to defend the employment of the Indians in 
th^ war. His lordship contended that, besides its 
policy and necessity, the measure was also allow- 
able on principle : for that *< it was perfectly justi- 
fiable to use all the measures that God and nature 
put into our hands." 

The open avowal of these sentiments so routed 
the indignation of the venerable statesman that he 
suddenly arose and vented his feelings in one of 
the most extraordinary bursts of impassioned elo- 
quence that the pen of history has recorded. 

*^ I am astonished," exclaimed his lordship, " I 
am shocked to hear such principles confessed ; to 
liear them avowed in this house, or even in this 
country. My lords^ I did not intend to have 
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encroached again upon your attention, but I cannot 
repress my indignation— I feel myself impdkd to 
speak. My lords, we are called upon as members 
of this house, as men, and as christians, to protest 
against such horrible notions uttered near the 
throne, and polluting the ear of Majesty. — < That 
God and nature have put into our hands !'— *Wbat 
ideas of God and nature that noble lord may enter- 
tain, I know not, but I know that such detestal^ 
principles are equally abhorrent to religion and 
humanity. What I to attribute the sacred 8anctii« 
of God and nature to the massacres of the Indian 
scalping-knife I to the cannibal savage, torturing, 
murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his 
mangled victims ! Such notions shock every ]»«- 
cept of morality, every feeling of humanity, eveiy 
sentiment of honour. These abominable prin* 
ciples, and this more abominable avowal of lliem, 
demand the most decisive indignation. 1 call 
upon that right reverend, and this most learned 
bench to vindicate the religion of their God, to 
support the justice of their country. I call upon 
the bishops to interpose the unsullied sanctity of 
their lawn, upon the judges to interpose the purity 
of their ermine, to save us from this pollution. I 
call upon the honour of your lordships to reveroice 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain 
your own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of 
my country to vindicate the national character. I 
invoke the genius of the constitution. From the 
tapestry that adorns these walls, I can imagine the 
immortEd ancestor of tJiis noble lord frowning 
with indignation jit the disgrace of his country. 
In vain did he defend the liberty, and establish 
the religion of Britain against the tyranny of Rome, 
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if these worse than popish cruelties and inquisito- 
rial practices are endured among us. To send 
forth the merciless cannibal thirsting for blood — 
against whom? — your protestant brethren I To 
\ttj waste their country, to desolate their dwellings, 
and to extirpate their race and name by the aid 
and instrumentality of these horrible hell-hounds 
of war, — ^these hell-hounds, I say, of savage war* 
Spain can no longer boast pre-eminence in barba- 
rity. 8he armed herself with blood-hounds to 
extirpate the wretched natives of Mexico ; but we, 
more ruthless, loose these ' dog^i of war ' against 
oar countrymen in America,— of the same lan- 
guage, laws, liberties, and religion,— endeared to 
us by eveiy tie which should sanctify humanity. 
My lords, I solemnly Call upon your lordships, and 
upon every order of men in t^e state, to stamp 
upon this infamous procedure the stigma "^of the 
public aborrence. More particularly I implore 
the prelates of our holy religion to do away this 
iniquity. Let them perform a lustration to purify 
their country from this deep and deadly sin. 

** My lords, I am old and weak, and at present 
mwble to say more ; but my feelings and indigna- 
tion would not permit me to say less, I could not 
have slept this night in my bed, nor reposed my 
head upon my pillow, without expressing my eter- 
nal abhorrence of such enormous and detestable 
principles*." 

* His lordiBhip was spared but a sbort time to. advocate these 
BoUfl eontimenta. He was carried into the house on the 7th of 
April following to bear his dying testimony against the tyran. 
nical measures of government. He commenced his address 
with an ejaculation of gratitude to God for permitting him once 
more to appear there in the discharge of his duty to America and 
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The motton iwhich was recommended ia this i 

matchless oration, met with the same treatment «|9 
Mr. Burke's remonstrances* The British minisliy 
were madly resolved to hazard the glory and proe«- 
perity of their country upon the infatuated sdbesose 
which they had concdved, and the British arsn^ 
suffered that ignominious and total defeat which 
was the fit reward of such mcmstrous ^ounselfu 

The splendour * with which the capitulation of 
the British army had surrounded the military repu* 
tation of General Gates, acquired some advocates 
for the opinion, that the arms of America woidd he 
:more fortunate, if that gentleman should he elevated 
to the supreme command. He could not he sup* 
posed to he himself hostile to the prevalence of 
such an opinion, and some parts of his conduct 
were sufficient to show that, if it did not originate 
with him, he was not among the last to adopt it* 
He had not only omitted to conmiunicate to Gen- 
eral Washington the success of his army, aft^ 
the victory of the 7th of October had opened to 
him the prospect of finally destroying the enemy 
opposed to him; but he carried on a correspond- 
ence with General Conway, in which that ofiicer had 
expressed himself with great contempt of the com-* 

to mankind. During his speech it is said, that such was the ! 

affecting stillness of the house, that if any one bad dropped. ;^ 
handkerchief the noise would have been noticed. Jn the cottri|e 
of it he stated his impression that he was addressing their lord* 
ships for the last time; and in rising at a subsequent period of 
the debate to reply to the Duke of Richmond, he sank baek aaft i 

fainted. He was borne out immediately to the bed in wbifi^l I 

he expired, leaving to the latest generations of mankind a name i 

sanctified by all the genius and virtue which can adorn a maUj ^ 

» statesman, and a patriot. ' I 

• Marsball»8l«fe of General Washington.^'- I 
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mander-in-chief ; and, on the disclosure of this^ 
drcumstance, General Gates had demanded the 
name of the informer, in a letter expressed in terms 
by no means conciliatory, and ^hich was accom* 
pemied by the very extraordinary circfomstance of 
being passed through Congress. 

The followtng are the letters which passed 
between the two generals on this subject. 

" Albany, December 8th, 1777. 

« Sir, 

<< I SHALL not attempt to describe what, 
as a private gentleman, I cannot help feeling, on 
representing to my mind, the disagreeable situation 
ib which confidential letters, when exposed to public 
inspection, may place an unsuspecting correspon- 
dent ; but, as a public officer, I conjure your excel- 
lency, to ^ve me all the assistance you can, in 
tracing out the author of the infidelity, which put 
extracts from General Conway's letters to me into 
your hands. Those letters have been stealingly 
copied, but, which of them, when, or by whom, is 
to me, as yet, an unfathomable secret. 

^^ There is not one officer in my suite, nor amongst 
those who have a free access to me, upon whom I 
could, with the least justification to myself, fix the 
suspicion ; and yet my uneasiness may deprive me 
of the usefulness of the worthiest men. It is, I 
believe, in your excellency's power to do me, and 
the United States a very important service, by 
detecting a wretch, who may betray me, and capi- 
tally injure the very operations under your imme-. 
diate cQrection. For this reason, sir, I beg your 
excellency will favour me with the proofs you can' 
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procure to that effect. But the criiue bdng even* 
toally so important, that the leajst loss of time may 
be iittended with the worst consequences ; and, it 
being unknown to me, whether the letter came to 
you from a member of Congress, or from an officer^ 
I shall have the honour of transmitting a copy of 
this to the president, that Congress may, in concert 
with your excellency, obtain, as soon as possiUe, a 
discovery, which so deeply affects the safety of ihe 
States. Crimes of that magnitude ought not to 
remain unpunished. 

" I have the honour to be, sir, 
^< With the greatest respect, 

" Your excellency's most 
^* Humble, and most obedient servant, 

"Horatio Gates." 

" Hia Excellency 
" General Washington.** 

" Valley Foi^e, January 4th, 1778. 

" Sir, 

<< Your letter of the dth ult. came to my 
hands a few days ago, and to my great surprise 
informed me, that a copy of it had been sent to 
Congrress, for what reason I find myself unaUe to 
account ; but as some end doubtless was intended 
to be answered by it, I am laid under the disagree*^ 
able necessity of returning my answer through the 
same channel, lest any member of that honourable 
body should harbour an unfavourable suspicion of 
my having practised some indirect means to come 
at the contents of the confidential letters between 
you and General Conway. 

<'I am to inform you, that on his way 

to Congress, in the month of Oc^biir iii^ Jgll in 
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with Lord Stirting at Reading ; and, not in coafi- 
dence that I ever understood, informed his aid-de* 
camp, Major Macwilliams, that General Conway 
had written thus to you : * Heaven has heen deter« 
mined to save your country, or a weak general and 
bad counsellors would have ruined it.* Lord 
Stirling, from motives of friendship, transmitted 
the account with this remark, <>The enclosed was 

communicated by to Major Williams ; 

such wicked duplicity of conduct I shall always 
think it my duty to detect.' 

** In consequence of this information, and with- 
out having anything more in view than merely to 
show that gentleman that I was not unapprised of 
his intriguing disposition, I wrote him a letter in 
these words ; * Sir, a letter which I received last 
night, contained the following paragraph : — 

" In a letter from General Conway to General 
Gates, he says^ * Heaven has been determined to 
save your country; or a weak general and bad 
counsellors would have ruined it.' I am sir, &c. 

*' Neither the letter, nor the information which 
occasioned it, was ever, directly or indirectly, com- 
municated by me to a single officer in this army, 
(out of my own family,) excepting the Marquis de 
la Fayette, who, having been spoken to on this 
subject by General Conway, applied for, and saw, 
under injunctions of secrecy, the letter which con- 
tained this information ; so desirous was I of con- 
cealing every matter that could, in its consquences, 
give the smallest interruption to the tranquillity of 
this army, or afford a gleam of hope to the enemy 
by dissensions therein. 

*< Thus, sir, with an openness and candour which 
I hope will ever characterise and mark my conduct, 
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hav^rltBofaijyUed with yotfr request. Tfife 'ofe!y 66tt- 
otml fefel upon the occasion, finding hbvr mallJers'' 
stand, is, that in doing this, I have ne^eisartiy 
been obliged to name a gentleman who, I am per- 
suaded, (although I never exchanged a, word with 
him upon the subject,) thought he Watf'mher 
doing an act of justice, than committing an act of 
infidelity; and- sure I ^m, that, till Loiii StiHIAe^* 
letter *caine to my hands, I never knew th^t'G«l^'' 
eral Conway (whom I viewed in the ligl^' ^'%' 
stranger to you) was a correspondent of ryftlirs; - 
much less did I suspect that I was the st^jeetdf 
your confidential letters. Pardon me» then>ifbr 
adding, that, so far from conceiving the safety of 
the States can be affected, or in the smallest degpM 
injured, by a discovery of tlus kind, or that I should ' 
be called upon in such solemn terms to point oat 
the author, that I considered the information as 
coming from yourself, and given with a friendly 
view to forewarn, and consequently forearm me 
against a secret enemy, or in xther words, a dan- 
gerous incendiary, in which character, sooner or 
later, this country will know General Conway* . 
But in this, as in other matters of late, I hme l 
found myself mistaken. 

"I am, sir, 

'< Your most obedient servant^ 

" G. WASaiNOTOMS." • 

'« To Major-general Gates." 

During the existence of this faction^ an attempt ., 
appears to have been made to alienate the affec&ns 
of the leading political characters in the States 
from the commander-in>chief. The following let- 
ters €fxhibit a very unsuccessful effort of this sort. 
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which was made oh Governor Henry, of Vh-gkiiti 
by a gentleman not supposed to be a member from 
that state. 

" Williiunsbuig, Feb. 20th, 1778. 
" Dl&AB. SlRi 

<^ You will no doubt be surprised at see- 
ing the inclosed letter, in which the encomiums 
bestowed on me are am undeserved, as the censures 
aimed ai you are unjust. I am sorry there should 
be one man who counts himself my friend, who is 
not yours. 

<* Perhaps, I give you needless trouble in hand- 
it^ you this paper. The writer of it may be too 
ins^nificant to deserve any notice. If I knew 
this to be the case, I should not have intruded on 
your time, which is so precious. But there may 
possibly be some scheme or party forming to your 
prejudice. The enclosed leaas to such a suspicion. 
Believe me, sir, I have too high a sense of the 
obligations America has to you, to abet or counte- 
nance so unworthy a proceeding. The most exalted 
merit hath ever been found to attract envy. But 
I please myself with the hope, that the same forti- 
tude and greatness of mind, which have hitherto 
braved all the difficulties and dangers inseparable 
from your station, will rise superior to every attempt 
of the envious partizan. 

" I really cannot tell who is the writer of this 
letter, which not a little perplexes me. The hand- 
writing is altogether strange to me. 

** To give you the trouble of this, gives me pain. 
It would suit my inclination better to give you 
some assistance in the great business of the war. 
But I will not conceal anything from you by which 

VOL. I. 2 
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you> may be a&ieied.: for I leMy think ]»me.ifiw* 

scnal welfare, and the happiness of Ap»erie% .fffe- 

intimately connected. I beg you will bei awiwqd ^, 

that high regard and esteem with whid^ I w^r ,a#(^ j 

"Dear sir, . ) i i.. 

" Your affeelianaie friend^i >Oiif ...» 

<< and yery hiunUe ser^a^ ,-t. 

<' HSs BkoeUencx Oenftnl WaakiBgitoit^ •' s >-'. 

<* at Headrquartort.** , ...,..)., 

The anonymous letter enclosed was.as follpnshrr; , 

" Yorit Town, Jan. 12tli, P7a, , 

"Dear Sir, 

"Thb common danger of our country 
first brought you and me together. I recolkct 
with pleasure the influence of your converaatioii 
and eloquence upon the opinions of this country 'm 
the beginning of the present controversy. You 
first taught us to shake off our idolatrous atM^- 
ment to royalty, and to oppose its encroachmenta 
upon our liberties with our very lives. By the9f» 
means you saved us from ruin. The independence 
of America is the offspring of that liberal spirit ,i^ 
thinking and acting which followed the destructi^. 
<^ the spectres of kings, and the mighty ppwei; of 
Great Britain. 

" But, sir, we have only passed the Red Sea« A 
dreary wilderness is still before us; and unless ji 
Moses or a Joshua are raised up in our behalf, we 
must perish before we reach the Promised Land'- 
We have nothing to fear from our enemies oa the 
way. General Howe, it is true, has takenPhiUb* 
delphia. But he has only changed his prison. H«a 
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doodniotis nr^ bounded on all sid^ by Inr ootv 
slp^rieSk Afnerica can only be undone iy faereeif^^ 
S^ iooks up to her eounsAs and ann» for prote^*' 
\km; 1^ttt alas ! what are they ? Her reptesenta^ 
tion in Congress dwindled to only twenty-one 
member»**4ier Adams, her Wilson, her Henry, 
are nM^ Ho^more among^ theta. Her counsels weatk 
— and pattisd remedies applied constantly for uni- 
versal diseases. Her army— what is it? A major- 
general belonging to it called it a few days ago, in 
my hearing, a mob. Discipline unknown or wholly 
neglected— the quarter-master's and commissary's 
departments filled with idleness, ignorance, and 
peculation— K>ur hospitals crowded with six thou- 
sand sick, but half provided with necessaries or 
aibeommodations, and more dying in them in one 
month than perished in the field during the whole 
of the last campaign — the money depreciating 
without any effectual measures being taken to raise 
it^-^he country distracted with the Don Quixote 
attempt to regulate the prices of provisions ; an 
art^lckil famine created by it, and a real one 
dt«aded from it — ^the spirit of the people failing 
through a more intimate acquaintance with the 
ottttses of our misfortunes -— many submitting 
d^^ to General Howe, and more wishing to do it, 
only to avoid the calamities which threaten our 
country. But, is our cause desperate? — By no 
nfteans. We have wisdom, virtue, and strength 
enough i;o Sj&ve us, if they could be called into 
aetion* The northern anny has shown us what 
Americans are capable of doing with a gbn£11a& 
at their head. The spirit of the southern army h 
no ways inferior to the spirit of the northern. A 
GtEites, a Lee, or a Conway, would in a few w^k» 
z 2 
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H^der.rjth^m ani^trresialibie body pt^TmBtHf^ ?%ie 
la4t Qt- the 4Lb0y&«fiieesfs hastaccgptediMij^ tbe^an^r 
Q$cQjof. in9pe^r-igeneml>o£;(xiiiTtsamiy,mJenlM'(t» 
r^r|p('ab]a$e3 1 but lihe- remedy- is inil^.«>paliistm 
omi' ln> One ;9f bis letters 'to. a /feEeHC^Hfawf^a^l^ 
^A gfraattamd (gaod Godhaiii deoreedciAaxfliiicB 46 
bei.fr«e» or; the » ■ -rri.j . ,.i, and^rwteak 'celutiBtlhgre 
would have ruined her long a^o.'' > YouhiaAy tot 
4$9t^r<ed of e&fih^oi thafaeta ndoted iir)^Ml lefter. 
The author of it ia oneofyoisrJ^iiilladeipikik'fitollis. 
A hint of his name, if found out by the handwritings 
must not be men^oned to your most intimate friend. 
Even the letter mtist be thrown in tfie^!ii^>^ But 
some of its.conti^s oiight to «be made public, in 
order to awaken> e^iigHten, and alarm onr mcniiltry. 
I rtely upon your pirudenee^ and am^ dear sir,*<!jn& 
my usual attachment to ^rovy and tO' eur Moved 
independence, 

" Yours sincerely."' 

In another letter written prefviously to WasBk- 
ington's reply, Mr. Henry says: — 

<< While you face the armed enemies of < iaair 
libei^ties in the field, and, by tlie favour' bf Ood, 
have beeqi kept unhurt, I trust yoorYSonnlry wiU 
ue¥er harbour in her bosom tlie mhchea^-^wko 
would« rain her best supports* I'Wi^i'<«iotL to 
Matter; but. when arts. unwor^y honestmeviax 
used to defame and traduce you^t I. i^iidsra^LjUat 
amiss, but a duty, to assure iyoux^f that< estimatiiin 
iu wls^h the publio hold ytw. N«ik >th^rl.tkiaik 
;any testimony I can heai?' is iwcessaJly tfontapodr 
jH^ppuwt.or private satisfaction, for a bareuneQaiied- 
tion of what is past must give yousafilcieiift fletf* 
sujpe. in. every. .cirjcumstance of fife; but? dE^'Katmot 
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M|> aasQidng yo% on thfs oooasiofl, oF< th& high 
Miwe«4f gffaiitnd&irbich all ranks of men, ih Ihfd 
i|nE>iufn«tm,eoiiati7> bear ix> yoxjt. It will give mfe 
«kfci»te:(pkafliure to manifest my regai^sf, an^ n^to* 
i^^n^ibcbtnrvices to you or yoUrs. I don't lil^ 
4^ aaakara^p^nle of these thihgs, and I know you 
miI«ati(fimdiiof at;- however, I hope' the ocoasiott 
«riU ^kadimy excuw." 

.i^iri tfaise commttaications General Washington 
jMnmied' <he>Caffi9idviiip replies : — 

.hiinTi . . ( . . '♦VaHey-fiirfa.MiXchSr, 1778. 

ni . . < I ' •'About eight days past I was honoured 
vifthiyour favour of the 20th ultimo. Your friend*- 
dhip, sir, in transmitting tne the ftnonymous letter 
.youhflid Toeeivedy lays me under the most gratefcil 
obligations, and, if anything could give a still fur- 
ther clflim< to my acknowledgments, it is the very 
polite and delicate terms with which you have been 
pleased to make the communication. 

*< I have ever been happy in supposing that 1 
held a place in your esteem, and the proof of it you 
have afforded on this occasionr'makes me peculiarly 
fto^ The fiiTOorable light in which you hold me 
•10 troly flattering ; but I should feel much regret 
. if Irthougiit t&e happiness of America so intimately 
connected^-with my personal wetfare, as you so 
toUigin^ teekn^'to consider it. All I can s&y is, 
ttett'she haa ever had, and I trust she ever Will 
htttdy imyilioito^ exertions to promote her int^est. 
X'loannOt /hope^tbat* my services have been the 
bei^;- but' Doy heart' tells me they have been the 
be^ that Iioeuld render. 
.) '^^ TUatl* may have erred In using the mfeaus in 
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^ flt^QOus, ^xaltkL station ivith whick I am %dn4iir«d, 
I cannot doubt; nor do I wish my 6ottdttdf '^MfMbe 
exempt from the repr^flarenfton it iliaf 'd^r<r6. 
Error id the portion of hmnanityi miditdo^Mffe 
it, whether committed by this or ^at "jf^ii^lfo^ 4A1A- 
racter, is the prer<^ative of freemen.* ifdwever, 
being- intimately acquainted with the tiiail l^li^tt^e 
to 1^ the author of the letter transmiAited, BUd 
having always received from him the* ^oAi^ 
professions of attachment and regard, I 'sttt'^HMi- 
strained to consider him as not posses^in^ agii^t 
degree of candour and honest idncerity) thotigh his 
ariews in addressing ydu should have been -^e 
result of conviction, atid founded in mofivefr-of 
public good. This is not the only secH^t inai^oQs 
attempt that hjis been naade to wound my repMi- 
tion. There have been others equally base, cruel, 
and ungenerous ; because conducted witii as little 
frankness, and proceeding from views periii^ as 
personally interested. ^< I am, dear sir, &o.- 

" George WASHiNGtoK." 

'' to hie Excellency Pfttrick Hemy Esq. 
" Goreraor of "\%ginia." 

'' Camp, Mush 2M, l.^SJS^^ 
<< Dear -Sir, >H.ni- 

" Just as I was about to olo&e my let ter 
of yesterday, your favour of the fifth iUstitit^Mttie 
to hand. •- . .r.ff 

<< I can only thank you again, in the kngi»ig<(r^of 
the most undissembled gratitude, foir yduf M«^- 
ship ; and assure you the indulgent disposition 
whidi Virginia in particular, and the' sta^s in 
general, entertain towards me, gives metiMe ittoat 
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ienaibU ipkaaui^ T^ ai^robatioa ef my country 
ia-iwhsi I wisb; and, a» fieur as my abiliUea aad 
fOpfM^rlmuty will permit, I hope I shall ^deavoor 
i#:di0per¥^ M : it is the highest reward to a feeling 

.modyailid hftppy are they who so conduct theija- 
jwb'e^ m to ment it» 
-•^vXkt aAOJEfryiaaua letter with which you was 

pleftfl^ to frvour iae> was written by > so 

for a» I can judge from a similitude of Imnds. 

;^llus.waii has been elaborate and studied m his 
l^fofwons of regard' for me, and that long since 

'itbe^ letter to you. 

^ My caution to- avoid anything that could injure 
iSke seamcO) prevented me from, communicating, 

• except to a very few of my friends, the intrigues of 
a faction which I know was formed against me, 
fliiiee it might serve to publish our internal dissen- 
sions ; but their own restless zeal to advance their 
views has too clearly betrayed them» and made 
concealment on my part fruitless. I cannot pre- 
cisely mark the extent of their views, but it appeared 
in general, that General Gates was to be exalted 
on the ruin of my reputation and influence. This 
I am authorised to say, from undeniable facts in 
my own possession, from publications, the evident 
scope cf which could not be mistaken, and from 

private detractions industriously circnlaited. 

r fii j ' M , i^ is commonly supposed, bore the second 

.i^AXtiof the cabal; and General Conway, I know, 
was a very active and malignant partisan; but I 

'..hiMr/Qgieod reason to believe that their machinations 
iimvn vecoiled most sensibly upon themselves." 

. To Mr* Laurens, the president of Congress, and 
Jiis private friend, who, in an official letter^ had 
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before him as president^ ccmtaipiog lieay^z/ao^ 
s£^tions against the cpinja[%aiuier4a-fchie/^ vj^ j^^ 
expressed himself : — . ' ...-rWibitn 

<^I cannot sufficiently express the Qb)i§|pi^Q||>/J 
feel towards you for your friend^ip ai^ p^^J^UfiiM 
upon an occasion in which I.amao de^niyii^Ji^ftl^ 
rested. X was not unapprised tb^^ a .pia^g^f^nifc 
faction had been for some time fpnn«9g;^ ^fl^y 
prejudice, which, conscious as I am of havii^'^vl^ 
done all in my power to answer the iiapp]:|a^^fur^ 
poses of the trust reposed in me,;c(Hd4 .iH>^iM^ 
give me some pain on a personal aocoipp^ ; blPi^^P^ 
chief concern arises from an -apprehension, Q^tii^ 
dangerous consequences which intestine iU8sei3|$i(Q9i# 
may produce to the common cause. • iB^r-f 

'* As I have no oth^r view than to pronaote tJie 
public good, and am unambitious of honoui^ ufit 
founded in the approbation of my country, I w^ld 
not desire in the least degree to suppress a iree 
spirit of inquiry* into any part of my conduct that 
even faction itself may deem reprehensible. . 13^e 
anonymous paper handed you exhibits many seriop^ 
charges; and it is my wish that it may.be.aMb-s 
mitted to Congress. This I am the more. ioeU^edl 
tOj as the suppression or concealment may possibly^ 
involve you in embarrassments hereafterfSiof^atl 
is uncertain how many, or who, may be ^riiVjj^ilQt 
the contents. .■•/(» 7/ 

<< My enemies take an ungenerous ady^txt^^ti^, 
me. They know the delicacy of my sit;^^u)p> f^. 
that motives of policy deprive me. of the.deff^Q^ 
I might otherwise make against their insidijfHifh 
attacks. They know I cannot combat their. In^ 
nuations, however injuripuss, without , disdo^ii^ 
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^^46rm'W is 6f the trtmost ittometit to *c6ticeal» 
Bttt'^by -should I expect to be exempt from ceii* 
w#e, ffce ttnfttiKng lot of an elevated station ? Merit ^ 
and talents, which I cannot pretend to rival, have 
fevtJic^'hiSett -dubject to it. My heart tells me it ha^ 
biMtf my unremitted aim to do the best which cir* 
titf^taneetr would permit ; yet I may have been 
Vwy-dRch toistJiken in my judgment of the means, 
^d fftayhif many instances deserve the imputation 

•I' The 'following"' extract is taken from a letter 
Wttti^ about the same time to a gentleman in New 
Bilg^tid, who had expressed some anxious appre- 
Ivkisiondj occasioned by a report that the com- 
«*ftnder-in-chief had' determined to resign his 
station in the army t-^ 

" I can assure you t^at no person ever heard 
ttc^ drop an expression that, had a tendency to 
resignation. The same principles thatied me to 
embark in the opposition to the arbitrary claims of 
Great Britain operate with additional force at this 
day ; nor is it my desire to withdraw my services 
while they are considered of importance in the pre- 
sent contest : but to report a design of this kind is 
among the arts which those who are endeavouring 
to effect a ehange are practising to bring it to pass. 
I have said, and 1 still do say, that there is not an 
offidei^ In tbe service of the United States *that 
would return to the sweets of domestic life with 
iktt>m heart-felt joy than I should. But I would 
have this declaration accompanied by these senti- 
mfettts; that, while the public are satisfied with my 
endeavours, I mean not to shrink from the cause : 
but the moment her voice, not that of faction, calls 
upon me to resign, I shall do it with as much 
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yf»t." .... ■:'] 

U is delightfiil to ko^w tbat these invidiqas 
s^niieFS, wbich fi^r a tkae doubtless lUsliiitr^cl tbe 
p^Rc^ of Geofffal Wasbingteai ullimfttely redi»iU»Ml 
to his honour. £yen the victorious ti^fiopsr iwjio 
fought under General Gates indignantly resisted 
this attempt to raise him to the place of their 
beloved general. The resentment of the main 
army was such, that none of the known enemies of 
the commander-in-chief dared to show themselves 
in the camp. The contemptible Conway was 
obliged to resign his commission ; and afterwards 
having fought a duel with General Cadwallader, and 
thinking himself mortally wounded, he addressed 
the following letter to General Wasliington : — 

<< I find myself ji:^t able to hold the pen daring 
a few minutes, and take this opportunity to express 
my sincere grief for having done, written, or said 
anything disagreeable to your excellency. My 
career will soon be over; therefore justice and 
truth prompt me to declare my last sentiments. 
You are in my eyes the great and good man. 
May you long enjoy the love, veneration, and 
esteem of these States whose liberties you have 
assisted by your virtues I" 

Thus were the bitterest enemies of this incom- 
parable man compelled to prove " how awful 
goodness is,"— to fall abashed before the majesty 
of innocence, and to verify by their defeat the elo- 
quent remark of one* of his greatest admirers, 
that " distinguished merit will ever rise superior to 

• Robert HaU. ^^^^ c^'^ 
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op(yr0S6idn, and will draw luetre from reproaeli. 
The- vapours which gather round the rising sun, 
and follow him in his course, seldom fail at the 
cloto of it to form a magnificent theatre for his 
iiec€fpticxi, and to invest with variegated tints and 
'^*^ a softened effulgence the luminary which they 
(kttmoi' iiide/* 
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CHAPTER XXL i ^li 

Complaints of the PennsylvanUns againBt.tb^ Caiiiwa.Bd^K^t- 
Chief — His Justification in a letter to Congress— lif^^gyp- 

ments in the Regulations of the Army Overtures ^ot d^f 

British Government — Evacuation of Philadelphia — Bf^titje 
ofMonmonth. 

BESIDES those plots whicli arose out of selBsli 
jealousy and personal pique, General Washin^pn 
had to contend against the irritated feelings of the 
Pennsylvanians, whose sufferings in consequence 
of the occupation of their capital by the enemy led 
thiem to remonstrate with Congress in a memorial 
which contained the most undiscriminating reflec- 
tions on the commander-in-chief. This conduct 
ittdaced Washington to lay open to Congress at 
otice, and with the utmost boldness, such of those 
catises conducing to the failure of his efforts as 
were chargeable upon them. The representations 
which his letter contains respecting the state of the 
wtny, and which would be incredible were not their 
truth established by his signature, deserve a notice 
in this place. . , " 

<*FVifl as I was," he writes, "in my letter of 
yesterday, of the matter in the conimis&ary departs 
mentj fresh and more powerful reasons oblige nie 
to add that I am now convinced beyond a doubt, 
thattinless some great and capital change suddeijy 
takes place in that line this army nauililX]^iiablJf' 
be reduced to one or the other of these t^ree 
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things ; to starve, dissolve, or disperse in order to 
obtain subsistence. Rest ^assured. Sir, that this is 
not an exaggerated picture, and that I have 
abundant reason to suppose what I say. 

" Saturday afternoon receiving information that 
the enemy in Ib^ce had left ithd city, and were 
advancing towards Derby with apparent design to 
fora^, «tBd draw subsistence from that part of tlie 
aoutttry, I oMered the troops to be in readiness 
that I might give every opposition in my powir ; 
whe^, to lily great mortification, I was not onl}^ 
informed, but convinced, that the men were unable 
tp.^ir on account of a want of provisions, and that 
a dangerous mutiny, begun the night before* and 
which with difficulty was suppressed by the spirited 
exertions of some officers, was still much to be 
apprehended from the want of this article. 

" This brought forth the only commissary in the 
purchasing line in this camp, and with him tihe 
melancholy and alarming truth, that he had not a 
hoof of any kind to slaughter, and not more tfaant 
twenty-five barrels of flour I From hence form as. 
opinion of our situation, when I add that he could 
not tell when to expect any. 

'^ AH I could do under, these circumstanees W4ft 
to s^end out a few. light parties to watch and harasQ 
tlie enemy, whilst other parties were instantly 
detached different ways to collect, if pos8ib]fe> . as 
much provision a$ would satisfy the present press- 
ing wants of the soldiery — ^but will this answer? 
No^ Sir, three or four days of bad weather woul$ 
pii-pve our destruction. What then is to become of 
iK^ army this winter? And if we are nQW-'^^ 
(^n without provisions as with them what i», t^ 
l^bome of us }n the spring, when our force will h^* 
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colled«d v^Hh the aid^ pei4i9fMi> of ooulitiBy ta take 
a JvAUtiage «f an early, campaign befiire tlie cneni^ ' 
caA 'be rekkforeed? These are conaideratioiiS'^f 
gve^ toagnitade, meritiHg- the closest :«tlmrti<m^: 
aod "wil]^ when mj own reputation is so intkiiAtely' 
contteded with and to be affected by thd eviBBEk^'« 
justify my sayis^ that the present cornmissaiiiesisre 
by >n# means equal to the execution of their oflUe^ 
or j^bat the disaffection of the people is pastaH^: 
belief. This misfortune, however, does in toy 
ofmiion proceed from both causes, and thoogii- 1 
have been tender heretofore in ^ving any o^kiam^ 
or of lodging complaints, as the change in lluKt 
department took place contrary to my judgment^' 
and the consequences thereof were predicted ; 
yet finding that the inactivity of the army, w9ie« 
ther from want of provisions, clothes, or oBier 
essentials, is charged to my account, not only 
by the common v^gar, but by those in power, i^. 
is time for me to speak plain in exculpation of 
myself. With truth then I can declare, that n* 
man, in my opinion, ever had his measures more 
impeded than I have by every department of tte- 
army. Since the month of July we have had bn> 
assistance from the quartermaster-general ; and toi 
want of assistance from this department the comh- 
missary^general charges great part of his deficieney.- 
To this I am to add, that notwithstanding it k a> 
standing order (and often repeated), that the troop*^ 
shall always have two days' provision by them, 
that they might be ready at any sudden cM ; yet 
scarcely any opportunity has offered of taking ad- 
vantage of the enemy, that has not been either 
totally obstructed or greatly impeded on this 'ac- 
count. And this, the great and crying evil is •aet' 
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an ; soap, vinegar, and otiier article aUowed^ >^ 
CoDgmsSy we see none ^i nor have 'we seen iskmOj^ 
I believe^ since the battle of Brandywine* Tbc 
fist isdeed we have now Httle oocasioB for, ftnv. 
men havhig^ more than one shirt, manj only thU' 
meaety oC one> and some none at all. In -additHm * 
to whkh, as a proof of the little benefit ffom a 
clotliier-general, and at\he same time, as ft-fiiither 
proof of the inability of an anny under the cireitti- 
stances of this to perform the common duties of 
sdldieTs, besides a number of men oonfined to 
hospiiids for want of shoes, and others in fsnners' 
houses on the same account, we have, by a field 
return this day made, no less than two thonsand 
eight hundred and ninety-^ight now in camp unfit 
for duty, because they are iMirefoot and otherwise 
naked. By the same return it appears that our 
whole strength in continental troops (including the 
eastern bri^ides, which have j<Hned us since the 
surrender of General Burgoyne), exclusive of the 
Maryland troops sent to Wilmington, amounts to 
no more than eight thousand two hundred in 
cainp fit for duty; notwithstanding which, and that 
siaee the fourth instant, our number fit for duty, 
from 1^ hardships and exposure they have under- 
gone^ particularly firom the want of blankets, have 
decreased near two thousand men ; we find, gen- 
tlemen, without knowing whether the army was 
really going into winter quarters or not (for I am 
sure no resolution of mine would warrant the re* 
monstranee), reprobating the measure as much as 
if they thought the soldiers were made of stocks 
aad jtones, and equally insensible of frost and 
snoiw ; and moreover, as if they conceived it easUy 
practicable for an inferior army, under the disad* 
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viiiiBgeft I have desci^edoufs to-be^wUeli aore hy 
OB meaiifi exaggMttbed, to confine a superior one, 
m all respeets w^l a|>pomted and provided for a 
\nater's campaign, within the city of HiiUidelphia, 
and to cover £roni depradative waste the states of 
FefBBylvania, New Jersey^ &c« ' Btit what makes 
this matter more extraordinary in my eyes is, that 
tliese very gentlemen, who were weH apprised of 
the nakedness of the troops fi'om ocular demon- 
stration — ^who thought their own soldiers^wofise ckd 
than ours, and advised me, near a month ago, to 
postpone the execution of a plan I was about to 
adopt in consequence of a resolye of Congress for 
seizing clothes, under strong assurances that an 
ample supply would be collected in ten days, agree- 
ably to a decree of the state, not on^ article of 
which, by the bye, is yet come to hand — should 
think a winter's campaign, and the covering these 
states from the invasion of an enemy, so easy and 
praclicable a business. I can assure those gentle- 
men, that it is a much easier and less distressing 
thing to frame remonstrances in a comfortable 
room by a good fire-side, than to occupy a cold 
bleak hill, and sleep under frost and snow, without 
clothes or blankets. However, although they seem 
to have little feeling for the naked and distressed 
soldiers, I feel superabundantly for them, and from 
my soul pity those miseries which it is not in my 
power to relieve or prevent." 

During the winter that followed, the army was 
subject to almost unexampled sufferings. At one 
time no fewer than three thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-nine were unfit for duty from naked- 
ness ; wMle at another the whole army was desti- 
tute of animal food for nine days. Nothing but 
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il^e conmiaiiclii^ influence of GenesBl Waahingtm 
could have prevented universal mutiny and daer^ 
tion; and nothing but. the entire ignorance in 
whic^ the enemy was k^t reinfecting their condi* 
tioU) can account for the delay of ^hostile measttvea, 
lnj which t^e Ammean f (»ce was saved from utter 
destruction. 

The serious difficmltiea which obstruoted &e 
rj^Dpvation of the army for the ensuing campaign, 
impressed the mind of General Waslungton with 
the deepcBt anxiety. His representations to Con- 
gress on. the subject were constant and urgent, and 
they at length succeeded so far as to procure the 
i^p^intment of a committee of that body to repair 
to head quarters, and to report upon the steps 
necessary to be taken. This committee conducted 
their inquiry in January, 1778, and returned to 
Coxigress deeply sensible of the reasonableness of 
the general's suggestions. The division of power 
and responsibility, which had hitherto obtained in 
every department, was remedied. General Green 
was appointed quartermaster-general, and Colonel 
Wadsworth commissary-gene^ Some other im- 
provements were also made at the suggestion of 
General Washington, which greatly increased the 
comforts, and facilitated the future movements of 
the army. 

Meanwhile, negodations had been conducted 
between the American Congress and the Court of 
France, with so much sagacity and political skill, 
as to secure the alliance of that important power. . 
This union rendered Philadelphia by no means a 
desirable station for the British forces. This ilie 
hostile government were not slow to perceive. 

VOL. I. A A y^^^^^^ 
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tiMt bcffbre tliey took meaanres aocordiHg^ljry som^ 
events, hii^hly interteting as indiGsting thd prdj^ress 
df opmion'in England, transpired inihe Houae^f 
Comttions, which deserve a brii^ notice in this-pk^e. 

On the 17th of February, 1778, Lord- Norths to 
the ^stonidfainent of the nation, brought forward 
a measure of conciliation with America. He in- 
troduced it with a long and ingenious speech^ the 
object of which was to convince the Houses in 
spite of thehr memory and their comiDon 'senae, 
that his proposals were very consistent with his 
well-known and long-entertained opiniond. It 
appeared, however, too evidently, that nothing 
but the miscarriage whkh had necessarily flowed 
from his narrow and mischievous policy^ had 
originated the propositions he submitted. 

A dull and melancholy silence* succeeded his 
address. It was heard throughout with pro- 
fomid attention, but without a single mark of 
approbation from any description of men, or from 
any individual in the house. Astonishment, dejec- 
i&cfti and fear overclouded the whole assembly, and 
7t was generally concluded that something had 
transpired even more calamitous than had been 
made public, which could produce such an abrupt 
and unparalleled change in all the measures, prin- 
ciples and arguments of that misguided miniver.- 

Mr. Fox immediately succeeded his loitdship in 
the debate. He complimented the minister on his 
conversion, and congratidated his own party on the 
aC(}iiisition of so potent an aaxiliary. He was glad 
to And that his propositions didnot materially ^ffer 

* Annital fiegister* 
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iram those laid before them by his friend Mr. 
Barke three years before ; and reminded the house 
that although they were then rejected by the 
minister, three years' war had convinced bun of 
their utility. He observed that the noble lord was 
90^ perfect a proselyte that the very same arguments 
which had at that time been so inefifectually used 
by the minority, and in nearly the same words, were 
now adopted by his lordship. He ironically ap- 
plauded his resolution in relinquishing the right of 
taxation, from the high satisfaction which it must 
afiford to several country gentlemen who had placed 
so finn a reliance on his former declarations. Nor 
vrsA he less pleased with the power to be given to 
the Commissioners for restoring the charter of 
Massachussets, as that was a proof of his lord- 
ship's wisdom in framing the act by which it was 
destroyed. For to do and to undo, to destroy and 
to restore, were not only the singular prerogative 
and high felicity of power, but they were also the 
most exalted acts of wisdom. He wished this 
ooncession had been made more early and on prin- 
ciples more respectful to parliament. To tell them 
that if they were deceived they had deceived 
themselves, was neither kind nor civil to an assem- 
bly, which for so many years had relied upon the 
noble lord with such unreserved confidence. That 
all public bodies like the House of Commons must 
give a large confidence to persons in office, and the 
only method of preventing the abuse of that con- 
fidence was, to punish those who had misinformed 
them concerning the true state of their affairs, or 
conducted them with negligence, ignorance or 
incapacity. That the noble lord's argument, upon 



Itpc^r Tb« ofible lord hop^, and waar disapppi^ted^ 
{i^-eKpdctod a great deal^ and feund lUtJb^ h>ri»]«we9 
))» re^peotations^ He thou^hit Ammc$.niWovM 
h9(re Bubmitjbe^ to hislai^S) a^ #he i!f9iflt€idrl^h«cb 
l^'tbougbt tbey w^uhiiia^re siibmi^l^ td^o^iiMt 
appqms, a&d they were beaten by io^ieo*, ntmbettif 
Ha made conciliatory propQ$ition^ «»dr ti^ ftbongjktk 
they would succeed, but t]iey<were ve^jectedk^iHct 
appointed Commissioners to nmke p<Qace« aodi i$tt 
thought they had powers but he foMnd;that.:ttiey 
could not make peace,, and that nobody ''bfiHeiii^ 
they had any powers. That he had said mBt^f 
such things as hehad tho«ightfit in itts o^^cili^tery 
proposition, he thought Ha proper mode of qj^ifsil^, 
Big the Americaois ont the affaii of taxation,, .JK 
any gentleman would give himself the trouble isA 
Heading that proposititm, he would find not one 
word of it corresponding to the representatioii 
«^e of it by its &amer« That the short accoupdi 
of it was, that the noble lord in that pcopofiitiopN 
assured the colonies, that when padrliamant liad 
tax^d them as much as they thought prop^Tf .th^ 
wouMtax them no more. He would vote for .4h^ 
presenii proposition, because it was mucb mer^ pteMr> 
aod'Batisfactoiry ; for necessity had foi?$)ed: J^^i^pb{^ 
h»d to speak plainly. . . >r ' rifrw> 

Bat if the concession should be.fauBdrOTJrift 
enough, and should be found to ^oi^^ tqQui^fM» 
what punishment would be snffidieiEit'forithQlie w^ 
iMJyiQUJmed parliament m order to^s^ke.a'tprof^ 
^ition ^ concession, and the» had neglected t^(jil^^ 
uA^l JFrance had conduded a treaty with the JM^ 
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pentkttt states of America? He mid 'h0^c&6^ 
aii»«eer iHth certamty ^ ftfee <ruth ©f hii^ inAM^Ii^Ai^ 
itml ; ie! tras no light rmttet^ and o^«!€> 'from' 'm 
admumptible afulhority. He therefof^ tfish^d thii 
tte<)fliniet«yi^6uld give the house stM^t&t^mi iin 
4M#-iAt«»s1ihig pofcfit. 'Whether they knew ati^^ 
iMa^ bf thi& treaty, and whether they had tiotbeen 
ififb^ffl^d pretiottBly to the making of their fftop^ 
^iildn)'lD^«ti>€^ty, whieh would make the prdpbgit^^ 
dj^uselles^ ^ the peace as it was humiliating to the -^ 
dignity of Gi^eztt 'Britain. ' ^ 

' Thes^'measrures dwindled at length into the 
^k>Wing meagre resolutions^ which ivere agreed to 
tl||i4l^0ut a tiivision; 

' **^L That leave he gil^A to bring in a bill to 
enable his Majesty ft> mppdmt Commimoners fa 
^et, cofmdt and ^j^ee upon the means ef 
fuietmg ^e provincef of North America. 

" n. That leave be given to bring in a bill for 
declaring the intentions of parliament concerning 
€he exercise of the right of imposing taxes within 
his Majesty's Colonies, &c., of North Americdi" 

While these impotent measures were aghatiiig 
the British Senate, more important events were 
trdhspiring in America. Before the campai^ 
<)^^ed Sir William Howe resigned the comia&and cf 
^e itiva^ng army, and Sir Henry Clititon, together 
with his Commission to supersede him as Com- 
lltfato!<ifer-in^Chief, received orders to evacuate Fbila- 
^^hia. ' hk anticipation of his progress tlirdugit 
'J^iir 'Je)^y,'W«ishft^gton immediately detached- a 
pftlHt>'4f ^is lorees 4x> ob^tnict his progress agiil 
liniioy hlib on hiit^ match. A council of'^'^lip 
deeided against a ^endral engagement wtth 'the 
British army^ and Washington accordingly kept 
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upon the heights of New Jersey, and held himaelf 
ready to make an attack as', soon as circumstances 
should appear to justify it. On the 25th of Jtnkev 
that opportimity appeared to him to offer; a council 
of war gave their opinions against a general en- 
gagement, but in this instance Washington, wilh 
that unwavering reliance on his own judgment 
which is a capital distinction of the decided mind^ 
resolved to reject their advice. The results of 
this decision will be best learned from his own 
letter to Congress. 

" EiigtishtowB, July 1, 177"8. 

« Sir, 

<< I EMBRACE tMs first moment bf Idsure 
to give Congress a more full and particular account 
of the movements of the army under my command 
since [its passing the Delaware, than the situation 
of our affairs would heretofore permit. 

" I had the honour to advise them, that, on the 
appearances of the enemy's intentions to march 
through Jersey becoming serious, I had detached 
General MaxwelFs brigade in conjunction with the 
militia of that state to interrupt and impede their 
progress by every obstruction in their power, so as 
to give time to the army under my command to 
come up with them, and take advantage of any 
favourable circumstances that might present them^ 
selves. The army having proceeded to Cdryel's 
ferry, and crossed the Delaware at that place, I 
immediately detached Colonel Morgan with a select 
corps of six hundred men to reinforce General 
Maxwell, and marched with the main body towards 
Princeton. 

<« The slow advance of the enemy liad greatly 
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the sir of design, and led me, with, others, to si;s- 
pect that General Clinton, desirous of a general 
actiop, was 'endeavouring to draw us down into thV 
lower country, in order, hy a rapid movement, to 
g^in.our right, and take possession of the strong 
gipQunds ahove. us. This consideration, and to 
give the. troops time to repose and refresh them- 
sei\vs9 from, the iiatigues they had experienced from 
rainy and excessive hot weather, determined me to 
h^lt at Hopewell township ahout five miles from 
Princeton, where we remained till the morning of 
the twenty-fifth, 

" On the preceding day I made a second detach- 
ment of fifteen hundred chosen troops under hriga- 
dier-^neral Scott, to reinforce those already in the 
vicinity of the enemy, the more effectually to annoy 
and delay their march. The next day the army 
moved to Kingston ; and, having received intelli- 
gence that the enemy were prosecuting their route 
towards Monmouth court-house, I despatched a thou- 
sand select men under Brigadier -general Wayne, 
and sent the Marquis de Lafayette to take the 
command of the whole advanced corps, including 
Maxwell's hrigade and Morgan's light infantry^ 
with orders to take the first fair opportunity of 
attacking the enemy's rear. 

f'ln the evening of the same day, the whole 
army marched from Kingston, where our baggage 
was left, with intention to preserve a proper dis- 
tance for supporting the advanced corps, and ar- 
rived at Cranberry early the next morning. The 
iBten^e heat of the weather, and a heavy storm 
unluckily coming on, made it impossible to resume 
our march that day without great inconvenience 
and injury to the troops. Our advanced corps. 
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^bejnff diferentlv circwiu^ce4» ^oy«4 rifomi.^e 
position it Kad Seld tlie^Q|ght«l}iel0rei(^^j»d to^pogt 

'm the evening on the Homtiouth rpad^iiJipiHifive 
miles from .the .enemy's re^f^ in .axpcfolfii^ofir f«f 
attacking tb^sm next morning .Q»,,theiF q^cbitir 
The mam body having remained .at Crsmkpnt^i^uB 
advanced corps was foimd^t^, b^^tjpo r^iMlCb^aM 
too far npon the righ^ to beisimpijarted.vfli^jQlise of 
an attack either upon or from, &ie^,6i)«myr5sWliitk 
induced me to send orders tiQi,th^.;mar<|i^3t&'fi)e 
off by his left towards . EnglifhtQWi^ ;iv]ji<^,;-he 
accordingly executed early in the momii^r ofi 4^ 
twenty-seventh* ' ---/'.;- t 

<< The enemy, in mafching from. AUeatow^m b«ii 
changed their disposition, s^nd placed tkW' bes^ 
troops in the rear» consisting of all the greBadiiBfig^ 
light infantry, and chasseurs of the line^ TU9 
alteration made it necessary to increase the mimher 
of our advanced corps ; in consequence of wbjch* 
I detached Majorrgeneral Lee with two brides 
to join the marquis at Englishtown, on whom of 
course the command of the whole devolved, 
amounting to about five thousand men. — Tbe 
main body marched the same day, and enoiunp^A 
within three miles of that place. Morgan's coi^ 
was left hovering on the enemy's riglit flank ;■ and 
the Jersey militia, amoimting at this timfi to-^boiift^ 
seven or eight hundred men> under Genei^ Qifik-l 
inson, on their left. .% 

<< The enemy were now encamped in a stBgn^^- 
position, with their right extending about, a jimIq^i 
and a half beyond the court7house in th^ fofimg 
of the roads leading to Shrewsbury aao4 IVtid/ilifij> 
town, and their left along the roadJ&om Alleatom 
to Moi?mputh, aJ)out three mil§|,j;i3^Jbfe^9id« |b^; 
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court-^bii«e. Their right flank lay on the skirt of 
a- smatl wood, xvhile their left was secured by a 
'f^ry thick one,-^-^ morass running' towards their 
feats *«id their whole front covered by a wood, 
and, i^ a considerable extent towards the left, 
iwltfa a' morass. — In this situation they halted till 
tine n»drfning bf the twenty-eighth. 
• '♦Matters befcg thus situated, — and having had 
thte* best ififormation, that, if the enemy were once 
iiitiTed at the heights of Middletown, ten or twelve 
miles ft*mn where they were, it would be impossible 
to attempt' anything a^inst them with a prospect 
of success, — 1 determined to attack their rear the 
mmaettt they should get in motion from their 
^msent ground. I communicated my intention to 
6^Mral Lee, and ordered him to make his disposi- 
tion for the attack, and to keep his troops con- 
stantly lying upon their arms, to be in readiness 
at the shortest notice. — ^This was done with respect 
to the troops under my immediate command. 

" About five in the morning, General Dickinson 
sent an expness informing me that the front of the 
enemy bad Itegun their march. I instantly put 
t^ army in motion, and sent orders by one of my 
aides to General Lee to move on and attack them, 
unless there should be very powerful reasons to the 
contrary, — «icqnainting him at the same time, that 
I was masvbing to support him, and, for doing it 
with the greater expedition and convenience, should 
make the men disencumber themselves of their 
pftcks and bknkets. 

** After marching about ^ve miles, to my great 
surprise' and mortification, I met the whole ad- 
vftiioed corps retreating, — and, as I was told, by 
Geneni Lee*s orders, — without having made any 
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opposition^ except one €re> given by a party tm4er 
the command of Colonel Butler, on tkeir hein^ 
charged by the enemy's cavalry, who were repoised. 
— I proceeded immediately to the reap of the i&orps, 
which I found closely pressed by ihe enemy^ and 
gave directions for forming part of the retrefttiog 
troops, who, by the brave and spirited ocmikMci'of 
the officers, aided by some pieces of wtell^served 
artilleiy, checked the enemy's advance, and^'gave 
time to make a disposition of th« left witlg^ aad 
second line of the army upon an eminetiee, aJad in 
a wood a little in the rear, covered by a morass 'ill 
front. On this were placed some batterka bf^aAi- 
non by Lord Stirling, who commanded the left 
wing, which played upon the enemy with gttkt 
effect, and, seconded by parties of in^Eintry detached 
to oppose them, effectually put a stop to their 
advance. 

^* General Lee being detached with the advanced 
corps, the command of the right wing, for the 
occasion, was given to General Green. For the 
expedition of the march, and to counteract any 
attempt to turn our right, I had ordered him -to 
file off by the new church, two miles from English- 
town, and Ml into the Monmouth road, a small 
distance in the rear of the court-house, whiles the 
rest of the column moved directly on towards the 
court-house. — On intelligence of the retreat^ be 
marched up and took a very advantageous p^itton 
on the right. 

<< The enemy, by this time, finding tbemsdved 
warmly opposed in front, made an attempt to tttrh 
o!ur left flank : but they were bravely repulsed $iiA 
driven back by detached parties of in&ntry. Th«y 
also inade a movement to our rigfet with as little 
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success, General Green having advaneed a body of 
tjroofis with artillery to a commanding piece of 
ground-; which not only disappointed their design 
of turning our right, but severely enfiladed thoae 
ia front of the left wing.^ — In addition to this, 
irenerai Wayne advanced with a body of troops^ 
and kiept up so severe and well-directed a fire, that 
the «nemy were soon compelled to retire behind 
the defile where the first stand in the beginning of 
the aoticm had been made. 

<'In ihks situation the enemy had both their 
flanks secured by thick woods and morasses, while 
their IroBt could only be approached through a 
narrow pass. I resolved nevertheless to attack 
them; and, for that purpose, ordered General 
Poor, with his own and the Carolina brigade, to 
move round upon their right, and General Wood- 
ford upon their left, and the artillery to gall them 
in front But the impediments in their way pre- 
vented their getting within reach before it was 
dark. They remained upon the ground they had 
been directed to occupy during the night, with 
intention to begin the attack early the next morn- 
ing ; and the army continued lying upon their arms 
in the field of action, to be in readiness to support 
them* 

'' In the mean time the enemy were employed 
m removing their wounded, and about twelve 
O'dock at night marched away in such silence, that, 
though General Poor lay extremely near them, 
they.efi^obed their retreat without his knowledge. 
They carried off all their wounded, except four 
officers and about forty privates whose wounds were 
too. dangerous to permit their removal. 

^< The extreme heat of the weather, the &tigue 
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of tt^e mex^froiQ .their march. through a d^^p^^aw^ 
country almost, entirely ^eatitute, of water,,^^ tb§ 
distance, the, .enemy iWci.g^aed by mar^i^jg^n^^g 
night* made a pjirsuil; impractw?«i)le: aii^ %Wtl^?54^ 
it would have answered no 'traluahle<pmi^(iy^^r^i^ 
would have heen' fatal to numhers' of our jp^|Q}j| 
seyeral of whom di«4 the .pi;^ceding,day..>fm?r^©at. 

" Were I to conclude my aceoimt oj fbi^.^Aa^^ 
transactions without expressing. n^yfObligf^on^.j^ 
thft.oifecers of the army in .gcneraj^ I. shosi^d ^ 
injustice to their merit, and violence to^ipy.fe^i^g^ 
They aeemed to vie with .each other in mwifr^pg 
their ceai and bravery. The catalogjje pf.iho^. 
who distinguished themselves is too Ippg tf^ ^podmit 
of particularising individuals. I cannot, ho.weyei^ 
forbear mentioning Brigadier^general Wayne, w^ipse. 
good conduct and bravery through the whole actipO: 
deserves particular commendation* 

<» The behaviour of the troops in general, after, 
they recovered from the first surprise occasioned 
by the retreat of the advanced corps, was such as^ 
could not be surpassed. — All the artilkry, both 
officers and men, that were engaged, distinguished 
themselves in a remarkable manner. ^ , . 
: ^Slnclosed, Congress will be pleased to receiv^] 
a return of our killed, wounded, and miiipiK^H 
Among the first were Lieutenant-colonel Qmmi^i^ 
of Pennsylvania, and Major Dickinson of^ Virginia, 
both officers of distinguished merit, and much to 
be rq^retted. — Tho enemy's slain, left on the field, 
and buried by us, according to the return of the 
persons assigned to that duty, were four officers 
and two hundred and forty-five privates. In 
the former number was the honourable Colond 
Monckton. Exclusive of these, they buried some 



^^ttisdyes, as there were several ^nieWgrir^i^s tieaf 
thie ileld df battle.*— How m^y iiien' theV' ttiay 
hiiie'YM Vbuhded, cantiot' fe determ'tii^d V'tut, 
ft^vtt 'ih¥ ^sual proportion, tSe nuloabfer iiit^t hat^' 
1^1^^ is6hsM^rable. — There wer^ k feV prisoners 
tiffifek;-" '■• ',■:.. ;- •• ■ 

^'^llie peculiar srttiation of Genera! Lee at, this 
tio(ib"r6^re^ thidtl should say nothiiig of hfs con- 
flict.' we is now in arrest. ' The charges agaihsl 
hfei,' yHh s^ch sentence as the court-martial may' 
^ti^ee in his ease, shalt be transmitted for ihe 
s^])fbbatioih' or disapprobation ef Congress, as soon 
aSr^i' shall be passed. ' 

''^* Being ftilly convinced by the gentlemen of 
^is country that the enemy cannot be hurt or 
injured in their embarkation at Sandy- Hook, the 
place to which they are going, — and unwilling to 
get too fer removed from the North River, — I put 
the troops in motion early this morning, and shall 
proceed that way, leaving the Jersey brigade, 
Morgan's corps, and other light parties (the mili- 
tia being all dismissed), to hover about them, to 
cotmtenance desertion, and to prevent their depre- 
dations as far as pomibtis. After they embark, 
the former will take post in the neighbourhood of 
£Kj»tbeth-town, the latter rejoin the corps from 
whifeh they were detached.— . 

'** I have the honour to be, Ac. 

« George Washington."^ 
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